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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  AUTHOR  INTRODUCES  HIMSELF  TO  THE  READER. 

HERE  are  few  tasks  more  unpleasant  than  for  an 
author  to  introduce  himself  to  his  reader.  In  my 
own  case  it  is  almost  painful,  for  I am  accused  of 
labouring  under  a mental  infirmity,  although  few  people  are 
more  perfectly  free  from  a misfortune  of  the  kind  than  I am. 
I,  a perfectly  sane  man,  have  already  been  confined  in  one 
private  asylum  for  the  insane  for  five  long  years,  and  when 
at  last  I escaped  from  it,  it  was  merely  to  enjoy  a week’s 
liberty,  and  then  to  be  again  incarcerated— though,  perhaps, 
that  may  be  considered  too  strong  a term  to  use  towards  those, 
including  my  dear  wife,  who,  under  error,  have  deprived  me  of 
my  personal  liberty,  yet  who  have  treated  me  the  while  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration. 

Although  I protested  my  sanity  in  the  most  earnest  and 
reasonable  manner  to  those  w'ho  held  me  under  restraint, 
although  not  one  word  nor  thought  not  in  perfect  conformity 
with  calmness  and  intelligence  escaped  me  during  my  resi- 
dence in  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,  yet  I cannot  blame  those 
under  whose  charge  I was  placed  for  holding  a disbelief  of  my 
sanity;  for  all  the  different  monomaniacs  who  were,  during  my 
residence  there,  my  companions  in  misfortune  protested  as 
eagerly  as  myself  against  the  injustice  they  imagined  them- 
selves labouring  under,  and  evidently  with  conviction  on  their 
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minds  that  they  had  reason  on  their  side.  I am  bound,  how- 
ever, to  admit  there  was  not  one  among  them  who  was  not 
most  judiciously,  either  for  his  own  interest  or  that  of  the 
community  at  large,  deprived  of  a considerable  portion  of 
his  personal  liberty,  so  clearly  established  in  my  eyes  was  the 
fact  of  his  partial  insanity. 

Again,  I cannot  in  conscience  accuse  those  of  my  family 
who  placed  me  under  restraint  with  any  intentional  unkind- 
ness or  injustice.  Looking  over  my  career  in  life,  especially 
during  the  two  years  previous  to  their  interference  with  my 
personal  liberty,  I am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  to  those 
not  well  acquainted  with  my  invention!,  and  the  certainty  of 
my  being  able  to  carry  them  out,  if  my  pecuniary  means  had 
been  equal  to  my  ability,  I might  have  presented  a strong 
privia  facie  proof  of  incapacity  in  managing  my  own  affairs, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  perfectly  to  justify  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  More  than  that,  I am  perfectly  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  before  they  took  proceedings  against  me,  three- 
fourths  of  the  small  fortune  I once  possessed  had  vanished  : 
and  to  them  my  dear  wife  and  child  appeared  on  the  verge 
of  ruin.  Probably  they  were  so ; for  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  remainder  of  my  possessions  would  not  have  fallen  short, 
and  theil  I should  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  my  designs 
to  that  point  from  which  I could  have  obtained  remunerative 
return. 

You  will  doubtless  inquire,  gentle  reader,  why  I did  not 
explain  my  invention  to  some  friend  capable  of  understanding 
it,  and  through  his  means  obtain  the  amount  necessary  for  its 
completion.  I could  easily  have  done  so,  had  not  my  inven- 
tion opened  the  road  to  certain  projects,  which,  in  other  hands, 
might  have  led  to  terrible  consequences.  Even  in  my  own 
it  frightened  me,  and  after  all,  sometimes  I am  inclined  to 
believe  my  confinement  was  the  beneficent  act  of  a Divine 
Providence  to  keep  me  from  an  ambition,  which  might,  at  last, 
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have  placed  me  in  an  antagonistic  position  to  the  Deity  himself, 
for  it  thus  prevented  me  committing  a deed  of  presumptuous 
blasphemy,  which  might  have  brought  on  me  a punishment 
not  less  terrible,  and  as  well  deserved,  as  that  inflicted  on  the 
enemy  of  mankind  and  his  fallen  angels. 

On  glancing  my  eye  over  the  few  lines  I have  written,  I 
cannot  help  suspecting,  reader,  that  you  have  already  begun 
to  entertain  a doubt  of  my  sanity.  Indeed,  you  do  me  an  in- 
justice ; I am  not  mad.  Have  yet  a little  patience,  and  I will 
prove  it.  Before  proceeding  further  in  the  task  I have  set 
myself,  let  me  give  you  a short  sketch  of  my  own  history, 
unreservedly,  and  then  judge  of  me  as  you  please.  I have 
little  fear  of  your  verdict,  for  you  will  decide  honourably,  I 
am  sure ; and  if  I once  clear  up  the  fact  of  my  sanity,  you 
will  have  greater  faith,  I trust,  in  the  recital  of  the  singular 
adventures  I met  with  during  my  sojourn  in  the  asylum. 

To  begin  then.  My  hither  held  an  appointment  in  the  East 
India  Company's  sendee  for  many  years.  He  married  while 
he  was  in  India,  and  I was  the  only  child  of  that  union. 
When  I was  about  four  years  of  age  my  father’s  term  of  ser- 
vice expired,  and  we  all  left  India  for  England.  He  estab- 
lished himself  in  a town  on  the  southern  coast,  and  I was 
brought  up,  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence,  at  a 
school  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  I had  attained  my 
eighteenth  year,  my  father  sent  me  to  Oxford,  preparatory  to 
entering  me  as  a law  student  in  the  Temple,  for  which  pro- 
fession he  had  a strong  predilection.  My  own  taste  was  not 
consulted  on  the  occasion,  or  I should  have  chosen  the 
profession  of  a civil  engineer,  as  I had  always  entertained  a 
great  love  for  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  and  had,  for 
a young  man,  made  considerable  progress  in  it.  I candidly 
believe  it  was  the  vocation  for  which  nature  had  designed 
me. 

After  I had  taken  my  degree  at  Oxford,  I entered  earnestly 
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on  the  study  of  the  law.  My  father  placed  me  for  two  years 
with  a special  pleader,  and,  although  with  little  love  for  the 
study,  I conscientiously  believe  I did  my  profession  no  dis- 
credit. The  year  before  I was  called  to  the  bar  my  mother 
died.  She  had  been  a great  invalid  for  some  years,  and  al- 
though her  death  greatly  shocked  me,  it  did  not  take  either 
my  father  or  myself  by  surprise,  for  we  had  been  for  some 
months  almost  daily  expecting  it. 

The  year  following  my  call  to  the  bar,  my  father  died  sud- 
denly of  apoplexy.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  not  rich, 
although  he  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a good  income  for 
many  years.  He  left  me  a trifle  more  than  eight  thousand 
pounds,  which  I immediately  invested  in  India  bonds ; and  I 
then  determined  to  live  scrupulously  within  my  income,  look- 
ing to  any  increase  of  expenditure  above  the  interest  to  which 
I was  entitled,  to  whatever  money  I might  make  by  my  pro- 
fession. 

Although  I still  continued  at  the  bar,  I made  a sort  of 
compromise  with  the  profession  I should  have  chosen,  had  I 
been  permitted  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  own  inclination.  I 
determined  to  confine  myself  solely  to  the  law  of  patents ; and 
by  following  it  and  studying  it  assiduously,  I not  only  obtained 
considerable  lucrative  employment,  but  got  a great  insight  into 
mechanics  and  chemistry  as  well. 

When  I was  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  I married  a 
young  lady  of  good  family,  but  portionless.  ■ She  had,  how- 
ever, been  well  and  economically  brought  up ; so  that,  although 
we  had  two  children,  a girl  and  a boy,  which  naturally  in- 
creased our  expenses,  we  still  continued  to  live  considerably 
within  our  income. 

After  I had  been  married  about  eight  years,  I was  pros- 
trated by  a fever,  which,  from  being  neglected  at  its  outset, 
terminated  in  a severe  attack  of  typhus.  I was  for  some 
weeks  delirious.  When  I recovered  my  senses,  I found  a great 
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change  in  my  clear  wife.  She  was  incessantly  bursting  into 
tears,  and  frequently,  when  she  imagined  I was  asleep,  she 
appeared  almost  broken-hearted.  It  was  doubtless,  I imagined, 
from  anxiety  and  exhaustion  in  watching  me.  She  had,  1 was 
informed,  nursed  me  night  and  day,  and  the  air  and  confine- 
ment of  the  sick-chamber  now  began  to  tell  upon  her.  Great 
as  my  sorrow  was  at  the  change  in  her  appearance,  it  increased 
the  intense  love  I bore  her ; and  I now,  weak  as  my  mind  still 
was,  looked  on  her  with  feelings  little  short  of  adoration. 
Fearing  she  might  be  attacked  by  the  disease,  I begged  of  her 
to  leave  me,  especially  as  the  dangerous  crisis  had  passed,  and 
she  had  now  no  longer  need  of  any  anxiety.  The  children 
had  been  removed,  I found,  to  a friend’s  house  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  danger,  and  I proposed  to  her  she  should  join 
them,  if  only  for  a week  or  ten  days,  till  her  strength  and 
spirits  should  be  somewhat  recovered.  My  advice  was  useless  ; 
she  thanked  me  for  the  suggestion,  but  positively  declined  to 
follow  it.  Indeed,  my  request,  which  I repeated  more  than 
once,  had  the  effect  of  producing  so  severe  an  attack  of  weep- 
ing, that  I gave  up  the  attempt,  and  allowed  her  to  remain 
without  further  objection  on  my  part. 

One  morning,  when  that  peculiar  feeling  of  prostration  was 
over  me  which  is  so  frecpient  in  the  first  stages  of  recovery 
from  a severe  attack  of  fever,  I heard  the  doctor’s  knock  at 
the  door ; unwilling  to  be  questioned  by  him  at  the  time,  a 
childish  determination  came  over  me  to  pretend  to  be  asleep. 
A few  minutes  afterwards  I heard  him  enter  the  room  in 
company  with  my  wife.  On  perceiving  the  slumber  in  which 
I apparently  lay,  they  spoke  together  in  a whisper,  the  doctor 
asking  simply  questions  relative  to  my  state  of  health,  and  my 
wife  giving  a description  of  my  progress  since  his  last  visit. 
Presently  they  conversed  in  a lower  tone,  indeed,  one  so  low 
I could  hardly  catch  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  One 
thing  I could  clearly  understand — my  wife  was  sobbing  bit- 
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terly,  while  the  doctor  was  apparently  trying  to  console  her ; 
at  last  he  inquired  in  a somewhat  louder  tone — 

“ Is  he  aware  of  it  yet  1 ” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  my  wife.  “ I dare  not  mention  it  to  him. 
It  would  kill  him  if  I did.  I have  a very  difficult  task,  though, 
to  keep  it  from  him,  for  when  I think  of  the  terrible  misery 
which  awaits  him,  I cannot  restrain  my  feelings.  On  two  or 
three  occasions  I feared  he  was  on  the  point  of  detecting  me. 
After  a few  more  remarks  had  passed  between  them,  the  doc- 
tor took  his  leave. 

When  he  had  gone,  the  state  of  feeling  I found  myself  in 
would  be  difficult  to  describe.  Though  alone  in  the  room, 
and  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  I did  not  open  my  eyes.  I 
lay  there  motionless  as  a corpse,  and  apparently  tried  to  per- 
suade myself  I was  asleep.  I did  not  even  attempt  to  arouse 
myself.  I think  I tried  to  believe  I was  under  a delu- 
sion. This  artificial  stupor  I continued  to  keep  up  for  some 
minutes  ; at  last  I was  obliged  to  awake  to  the  sad  realities  of 
life.  I then  thought  as  clearly  as  I could  over  what  I had  heard. 
Eyen  then,  not  one  thought  disrespectful  to  my  dear  wife 
crossed  my  mind,  although  the  few  sentences  I had  caught 
might  have  formed  an  excuse  for  the  suspicion.  That  some 
terrible  misfortune  hung  over  me  I was  certain,  and  as  I am 
not  of  a disposition  to  shirk  for  any  length  of  time  a danger 
which  in  the  end  I must  meet,  I determined  that,  as  soon  as 
my  wife  entered  the  room,  I would  question  her  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  not  rest  till  I was  fully  aware  of  what  particular 
sorrow  awaited  me. 

A few  minutes  afterwards  she  entered. 

“ Are  you  awake,  dear  V’  she  said,  as  she  approached  the  bed 
with  a painful  artificial  smile  on  her  face.  “ The  doctor  has 
just  been  here  ; but  he  would  not  let  me  disturb  you,  as  you 
were  fast  asleep  at  the  time.  He  says  you  are  going  on  quite 
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as  well  as  he  could  expect,  and  he  has  no  doubt  he  will  soon 
be  able  to  pronounce  you  convalescent.” 

“ I was  perfectly  well  aware  of  his  visit,  Mary,”  I replied  ; 

“ and  heard,  if  not  all,  at  least  so  much  of  his  and  your  con- 
versation that  I must  hear  more.  Come,  sit  down  by  the 
bedside,  dearest,  and  tell  me  all  the  truth.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  believe  me,  I have  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  bear  it.” 
Mary  appeared  at  first  astonished  and  frightened,  but, 
quickly  recovering  herself,  she  did  as  I requested.  Having 
placed  herself  beside  my  pillow,  she  took  my  hand  in  hers, 
and  then  told  me,  in  a voice  broken  by  her  sobs,  the  terrible 
fact  that  my  little  daughter  had  also  been  seized  by  the  same 
fever  that  I had  suffered  from,  and  had  succumbed  in  a few 
days  to  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

Uidess,  reader,  you  could  know  how  fondly  I loved  that 
dear  child,  it  would  be  useless  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  make 
you  understand  my  feelings  when  I fully  realised  the  dreadful 
intelligence.  My  heart  seemed  crushed  by  it.  Weak  and 
helpless,  I lay  there  and  wept  like  a loving  woman  over  the 
dead  body  of  her  first-bom.  The  shock  was  too  great  for  my 
strength,  and  the  fever  returned.  Delirium  shortly  after- 
wards came  on ; but  while  it  harassed  the  little  strength  I 
had  left,  it  had  also  the  grateful  effect  of  shutting  the  world 
from  me  while  I was  under  its  influence.  Thanks  to  a natu- 
rally good  constitution ; thanks,  a thousand  times  more  thanks, 
to  the  unremitting  attention  and  care  of  my  dear  wife  ; and 
thanks  more  than  all  to  the  merciful  decree  of  a God  of  mercy, 
I recovered,  though  miserably  slowly. 

After  I left  my  bed,  it  was  many  weeks  before  I left  my 
room,  and  some  months  afterwards  before  1 was  able  to  leave 
the  house.  Painfully,  both  to  mind  and  body,  did  health  re- 
turn to  me.  When,  fitfully,  a little  strength  returned  to  me,  a 
singular  phenomenon  generally  occurred,  which  brought  on  so 
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painful  a depression  of  spirits  that  I soon  lost  the  slight  ad- 
vantage I had  gained.  While  stretched  on  my  easy-ehair, 
supported  by  pillows,  my  little  fair-haired  girl  would  continu- 
ally appear  as  standing  at  my  knee ; her  clear-blue  eye  watch- 
ing me  intently,  and  a smile  on  her  sweet  angel  face,  such  as 
at  the  moment  she  might  have  worn  in  Paradise.  The  moment 
I gazed  at  her  she  vanished,  and  the  grief  it  caused  me  told  on 
my  health  for  some  days  afterwards. 

At  last  I was  able  to  leave  the  house ; and  shortly  after- 
wards I made  an  attempt  to  occupy  myself  again  with  my 
profession,  but  my  strength  was  not  equal  to  my  wilL  I then 
determined  on  following  the  advice  of  my  medical  attendant, 
which  was,  during  my  convalescence,  and,  in  fact,  till  my 
health  was  thoroughly  established,  to  reside  quietly  at  the 
sea-side,  keeping  my  mind  in  the  meantime  as  undisturbed  as 
possible.  With  some  little  difficulty,  we  discovered  a cottage 
to  let  a short  distance  from  a fashionable  watering-place. 
This  we  engaged,  and  in  a few  days,  with  my  wife  and  son,  I 
was  domiciled  in  it.  Sly  health  here  gradually  improved,  and 
in  a few  weeks  I was  able  without  difficulty  to  walk  some 
distance  from  the  house.  In  my  rambles  my  wife  and  son 
generally  accompanied  me,  indeed,  their  society  was  almost  a 
necessity  for  me  to  prevent  my  thoughts  running  on  the  ter- 
rible loss  I had  sustained.  My  leisure  hours  I filled  up  with 
attending  to  the  education  of  my  son ; it  was  to  me  both  an 
occupation  and  an  amusement.  I was  especially  anxious  to 
instruct  him  well  in  my  old  hobby,  natural  philosophy,  and 
as  Edgar  also  seemed  to  have  as  innate  a love  for  the  study 
as  I possessed  myself,  he  made  in  it  considerable  progress  in  a 
very  short  time.  He  was  naturally  quick,  and  liked  stud}’, 
and  altogether  a good  tractable  boy. 

One  rainy  day,  while  amusing  himself  in  a lumber-room  at 
the  top  of  a house  we  inhabited,  he  found  an  air  gun.  He 
was  naturally  much  surprised  at  its  singular  construction,  and 
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he  brought  it  down  stairs  for  me  to  explain  it  to  him.  I 
readily  did  so,  and  shewed  him  the  way  to  charge  it,  but  I 
could  not  do  it  myself,  as  the  instrument  requisite  to  condense 
the  air  was  wanting.  Edgar  immediately  set  to  work  in  the 
lumber-room  to  find  it,  and  in  a little  time  succeeded.  The 
rain  having  subsided,  we  immediately  commenced  operations, 
and  amused  ourselves  by  repeatedly  loading  and  discharg- 
ing it. 

Knowing,  as  I am  convinced  I did,  the  principles  on  which 
it  acted,  I was  much  surprised,  in  the  evening,  when  thinking 
over  the  subject,  at  the  singular  results  the  elasticity  of  the 
liberated  air  produced.  The  more  I reflected  on  the  subject 
the  more  extraordinary  it  appeared.  How  was  it,  with  the 
small  amount  of  muscular  power  I had  used  to  charge  it,  such 
strange  effects  could  be  produced  i How  was  it  that  the 
mechanical  power  employed  in  ejecting  the  balls  in  succession 
was  greater  than  the  force  used  to  charge  the  gun  1 

I slept  little  that  night,  for  I could  not  drive  the  subject 
from  my  thoughts.  The  next  morning,  immediately  after 
breakfast,  I called  Edgar,  and  we  again  went  through  our  ex- 
periments. I calculated  as  correctly  as  I could  the  amount 
of  muscular  force  requisite  to  charge  the  gun,  and  then  the 
amount  of  momentum  requisite  to  carry  the  balls  the  distance 
they  were  thrown.  I then  tried  to  throw  them  by  the  arm, 
but  of  course  the  distance  they  reached  was  not  a fiftieth  part 
of  that  to  which  they  were  propelled  by  the  condensed  air.  I 
made  every  allowance  for  the  loss  of  power  in  the  arm,  and 
every  other  contingency  which  presented  itself  at  the  time  to 
my  mind,  or  which  on  reflection  I could  conjure  up,  still  the 
increase  of  force  obtained  over  the  amount  of  force  used  to 
obtain  it  appeared  inexplicable. 

Day  after  day  I thought  over  this  phenomenon,  and  many 
were  the  experiments  I performed,  without  once  being  able  to 
find  a flaw  in  my  theory.  Again  I reflected,  if  this  enormous 
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increase  of  force  could  be  obtained  by  condensing  the  atmos- 
pheric air  in  the  chamber  of  the  air-gun,  why  could  not  a 
similar  law  in  mechanics  be  applied  to  some  grand  motive- 
power,  some  magnificent  invention  to  benefit  mankind,  instead 
of  being  employed  as  an  instrument  of  destruction.  At  last 
I determined,  if  possible,  to  carry  out  to  some  good  use  the 
motive-power  I had  discovered ; and,  after  due  reflection,  I 
resolved  to  apply  it  to  the  purpose  of  navigation.  If  I suc- 
ceeded in  the  plan  I proposed,  it  would  supersede  steam,  with 
all  its  cumbrous  appliances  of  water,  fuel,  and  heat ; a vast 
amount  of  manual  labour  might  also  be  saved,  as  well  as  an 
immense  economy  of  space,  an  incalculable  desideratum  in 
navigation,  especially  in  long  voyages,  and  all  danger  from 
fire,  perhaps  the  most  terrible  in  steam-ships,  be  avoided. 

I now  diligently  set  to  work  to  complete  my  plans.  I in- 
vented a vessel  with  a round  broad  bow.  I took  the  breast 
of  a swan  as  my  model  for  form.  In  the  centre  of  this,  I con- 
structed a funnel-shaped  tube,  conducting  to  an  instrument  at 
once  a receiver  and  condenser.  Above  the  receiver  was  the 
cylinder,  which  received  the  liberated  air  from  the  condenser, 
and  thereby  worked  the  piston-rod.  This  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  portion  of  my  labours.  The  funnel  had  to 
be  placed  horizontally  in  the  bows,  and  I was  obliged  to  have 
my  condenser  on  a level  with  it,  so  that  I was  unable  to  work 
with  a screw,  as  I wished,  both  for  economy  and  convenience, 
and  to  content  myself  with  paddles. 

I have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  manner  I proposed  raising  my 
motive-power  for  the  primary  condensation  of  the  air.  As 
the  vessel  would  rise  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  the  impetus  it 
would  acquire  in  its  fall  would  drive  the  air  with  sufficient 
force  through  the  funnel  into  the  condenser  ; so  that,  in 
two  or  three  successive  falls,  the  air  would  be 'sufficiently 
compressed  to  create  on  its  expansion  a power  vastly  superior 
to  that  used  in  its  condensation,  as  shewn  in  the  air-gun. 
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This  power  would,  of  course,  be  amply  sufficient  to  move  the 
piston-rod,  and  the  stronger  should  be  the  wind  and  the 
waves  against  me,  the  greater  would  be  the  power  I should 
obtain. 

I now  commenced  building  my  boat ; but  as  an  invention 
of  the  kind  was  too  valuable  to  throw  away  wantonly,  I deter- 
mined to  take  out  a patent  to  protect  myself.  This  I accom- 
plished at  a very  considerable  expense.  I did  not,  it  is  true, 
patent  the  whole  of  my  plans,  but  only  some  of  the  mechani- 
cal movements,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
one  to  succeed  in  imitating  my  system.  My  boat,  also,  which 
was  about  twelve  tons  burden,  cost  me  considerably  more 
than  I had  anticipated.  The  machinery  also  was  not  only 
very  expensive,  but  I so  frequently  required  alterations  to  be 
made  in  it,  that  the  original  estimate  was  at  last  more  than 
doubled.  Again  I had  to  protect  myself  by  other  patents,  as 
I found  fresh  alterations  were  required,  and  these  also  in- 
creased my  expenses  ; so  that  by  the  time  my  boat  was  com- 
pleted, what  with  the  builder’s  account,  machinery,  and 
patents,  the  whole  cost  was  not  less  than  two  thousand 
pounds.  A considerable  portion  of  this  expense  I concealed 
from  my  wife,  but  still  she  was  aware  of  so  much  of  it  as 
made  her,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  express  herself  in 

stronger  terms  of  disapprobation  than  I had  hitherto  ever 

« 

heard  her  make  use  of. 

At  last  my  boat  was  finished,  and  I longed  intensely  for 
her  trial  trip.  A favourable  opportunity  soon  occurred;  a 
strong  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south-west,  and  raised  a 
rather  heavy  sea — in  fact,  such  a one  as  I had  anticipated 
was  necessary  for  the  success  of  my  experiment.  I had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  any  one  to  assist  in  manning  her  ; but  at 
last  I succeeded  in  finding  two  young  sailors,  who  said  they 
would  undertake  it  if  well  paid,  adding  that  they  had  little  to 
fear,  as  they  were  excellent  swimmers.  I was  rather  annoyed 
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at  this  remark,  as  it  implied  the  possibility  of  danger  ; but  I 
concealed  my  displeasure  as  well  as  I could. 

I had  moored  the  boat  a short  distance  from  the  shore,  but 
I hired  another  to  put  my  sailors  on  board.  At  last  the 
anchor  was  weighed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  her 
head  to  the  wind.  Unfortunately,  I soon  found  out  that  al- 
though my  knowledge  of  mechanics  might  assist  me  on  some 
occasions,  my  skill  in  ship-building  was  most  faulty. 

The  boat  would  not  keep  her  head  to  the  wind  for  a 
moment  together,  but  invariably  fell  into  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  broadside  first.  Of  course,  all  this  was  useless ; so  I 
again  cast  anchor,  and  then  determined  on  waiting  till  I got 
my  impetus  first,  and  as  soon  as  I was  certain  the  air  was 
sufficiently  condensed,  to  slip  my  cable,  and  stand  out  .to  sea 
The  plan  was  adopted,  but  the  result  of  this  experiment  was 
as  unsuccessful  as  the  former  ; for  I found,  when  she  lifted 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  one  of  her  paddles  invariably  over- 
balanced her,  and,  as  before,  her  beam  first  touched  the  water, 
and  the  power  I wished  to  gain  was  lost ; so  I determined  on 
relinquishing  my  experiments  for  that  day,  and,  at  my  leisure, 
think  coolly  on  the  way  to  avoid  failure  for  the  future.  I 
must  say  that  evening  when  I presented  myself  to  my  dear 
wife,  I wore  a somewhat  downcast  expression  of  countenance, 
but  she  had  the  good  heart  and  sound  sense  to  make  no  re- 
mark whatever  on  the  failure  of  my  experiment. 

I now  attempted  to  remedy  the  faults  in  the  construction 
of  my  boat.  I did  away  with  the  paddle-wheel,  and  adapted 
a screw  in  the  best  manner  I could  in  its  place.  This  was  also 
a considerable  expense  to  me,  as  almost  the  whole  of  my 
machinery  had  to  be  re-modelled ; and  a new  patent  I had  to 
take  out  to  protect  my  interest  in  the  new  adaptation  in- 
creased the  amount  enormously. 

I will  not  describe  my  second  experiment — suffice  it  to  say 
it  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former.  I now  discovered  the 
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cause  of  my  failure  was  the  small  size  of  my  boat ; it  was 
clear  no  craft  under  two  hundred  tons  would  succeed.  Its 
rounded  form  in  the  bows  was  also  an  objection,  at  least,  if  as 
round  as  I had  determined  on  in  the  model.  The  machinery, 
I am  sure,  in  a proper-built  vessel,  would  have  acted  admir- 
ably. 

Misfortune  too  frecpiently  breeds  ridicule,  and  it  was  so  in 
my  case.  I was  now  so  assailed  with  jeers  and  absurd  re- 
marks on  the  bad  success  of  my  experiments,  that  my  patience 
gave  way  under  it.  I therefore  determined  to  give  up  for  the 
time  any  further  attempts  at  ship-building ; so  I quitted  my 
cottage,  and  returned  with  my  wife  and  child  to  London. 

I now  attempted  to  devote  my  time  exclusively  to  the  prac- 
tice of  my  profession,  but  I found  it  impossible.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  tremendous  discovery  I had  made  perpetually 
haunted  me,  and  upbraided  me  with  my  folly  in  not  giving  it 
to  the  world,  and,  by  so  doing,  increase  both  my  reputation 
and  my  fortune.  I could  now  calmly  look  at  my  former 
failure,  and  I easily  and  perfectly  understood  the  cause.  To 
commence  again  on  a scale  commensurate  with  the  certainty 
of  success  was  far  beyond  my  pecuniary  means,  and  I deter- 
mined to  turn  my  thoughts  to  some  other  plan  of  utilising  the 
power  I had  discovered.  An  idea,  and  one  perfectly  practi- 
cable, soon  presented  itself,  without  the  many  difficulties  to 
surmount  I had  met  with  in  the  construction  of  my  boat.  I 
now  determined  to  apply  the  power  to  impelling  locomotive 
engines  on  ordinary  railways.  I was  certain  of  success ; and 
I immediately  commenced,  unknown  to  my  wife,  the  construc- 
tion of  my  working  model. 

It  would  be  useless  to  explain  all  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments in  my  newly-invented  locomotive  engine — suffice  it  to 
say  they  were  to  a certain  extent  identical  with  the  funnel- 
shaped  apparatus  mentioned  in  my  former  experiment.  Day 
after  day  I was  occupied  in  watching  the  construction  of  my 
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model,  and  night  after  night  I reflected  on  the  progress  made 
during  the  day,  and  considered  what  portions  of  the  work 
would  be  gone  on  with  on  the  morrow.  All  went  on  well  till 
about  a fortnight  before  the  experiment  was  to  be  made,  when 
a hitherto  unforeseen  difficulty  arose,  and  which  I had  not  for 
a moment  calculated  on.  If  the  momentum  increased  in  pro- 
portion with  the  amount  of  atmospheric  resistance  it  met  with 
in  its  passage,  how  should  I be  able  to  stop  the  engine  when 
once  it  had  acquired  anything  approaching  a considerable 
velocity  1 

This  difficulty  startled  me  to  such  a degree,  that  I imme- 
diately gave  orders  to  stop  the  completion  of  the  working 
model.  Day  and  night  did  I study  how  I could  overcome 
the  difficulty,  but  without  success  ; on  the  contrary,  it  became 
greater  the  more  I studied  the  question.  While  thinking  on 
the  subject,  the  remark  of  Archimedes  was  perpetually  pre- 
senting itself  to  my  mind— “ If  he  had  but  a fulcrum  for  his 
lever,  he  could  move  the  world.  ” Here  appeared  to  me  both 
the  fulcrum  and  the  lever,  and  far  more  than  both,  combined 
in  my  invention.  It  was  tremendous.  What  it  would  lead 
to  it  was  impossible  to  imagine.  By  .using  my  force,  in- 
stead of  wasting  it,  I could  quadruple  it ; if  this  again  were 
used,  and  a similar  result  obtained,  which  would  be  a cer- 
tainty, and  then  again  increased  in  an  equal  proportion,  what 
at  last  would  it  arrive  at  1 especially  with  the  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  mechanics  possessed  by  the  present  generation. 

I now  applied  myself  more  deeply  than  ever  to  the  study 
of  the  question,  and  its  difficulties  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  attention  I gave  it.  I almost  at  last  was  inclined  to 
think  it  vras  too  vast  for  human  imagination  to  compass,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  it  when  suddenly  the  whole 
matter  appeared  to  me  in  so  clear  a light,  and  all  its  tre- 
mendous combinations  were  placed  so  perfectly  before  me, 
that  I almost  trembled  at  the  power  that  appeared  placed  in 
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my  hands.  It  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
how  these  forces  might  be  accumulated  till  they  reached  the 
Infinite,  and  then  some  occult  voice  whispered  in  my  ear  that 
I could  place  myself  in  a position  antagonistic  in  power  to 
the  Deity  himself.  I need  hardly  say  this  terrible  blasphemy 
caused  me  the  most  exquisite  pain.  I grieved  for  my  sin 
night  and  day.  I prayed  earnestly  that  I might  be  relieved 
from  the  power  I possessed,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
might,  fade  from  my  memory ; but  all  in  vain,  for  it  still 
haunted  me.  Satan  himself  seemed  to  be  incorporated  in  me, 
and  told  me  how  I could  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the 
universe.  I fought  against  the  idea,  but  uselessly  ; and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  escaping  from  it  by  the  lesser  sin  of  self- 
destruction.  This  also  I strove  to  avoid,  and  to  that  end  I 
prayed  incessantly.  In  my  office,  in  the  streets,  in  bed,  at  my 
meals,  a prayer  was  always  on  my  lips.  My  dear  wife  and  my 
friends  perceived  the  distress  of  mind  I was  labouring  under, 
but  they  knew  not  the  cause.  They  wrongly  attributed  it  to 
a disturbed  brain,  and  took  steps  to  place  me  under  restraint. 
More  than  once  I was  on  the  point  of  explaining  all  to  them, 
and  thus  to  prove  I was  not  insane  ; but  I dreaded  if  my  secret 
were  known,  whether  some  other  might  not  apply  the  power  I 
possessed,  and  the  effect  might  then  be  as  terrible  as  if  I had 
used  it  myself.  I therefore  resolved  to  sacrifice  myself  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world,  and  submit  quietly  to  the  restraint  they 
wished  to  place  upon  me.  I did  so,  and  the  result  was  my 
confinement  in  .Shirley  Hall  Asylum. 

I have  now,  reader,  given  you  a sketch  of  my  history,  and 
my  invention,  as  far  as  prudence  will  allow  me.  Let  me  now 
ask  you  the  question,  but  pray  answer  me  candidly — Am  1 
mad  ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 


MY  FIRST  DAY  IN  THE  ASYLUM. 


HEN  my  wife  and  friends  had  decided  that  I was 
incapable  of  managing  my  own  affairs,  (a  decision 
^ ^ admitted  to  be  correct  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Lunacy,)  I was  first  placed,  for  a short  time,  in  the  house  of 
a medical  friend  who  had  formerly  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  insane  cases,  but  who  was  now  engaged  in  general 
practice.  I was,  however,  merely  to  reside  with  him  till 
some  definite  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  pro- 


prietors of  a highly  respectable  private  asylum,  which  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  midland  counties.  This  establishment, 
known  as  Shirley  Hall  Asylum,  consisted  of  two  branches, 
and  was  carried  on  in  two  separate  houses  in  _the  &ame 
grounds.  In  the  one  were  confined  only  those  who  were 
confirmed  lunatics ; in  the  other,  those  who  were  only  in  a 
slight  degree  deranged,  or,  as  in  my  own  supposed  case,  only 
harmless,  and,  otherwise,  rational  monomaniacs.  Although  on 
the  same  grounds,  the  two  establishments  were  careful^}  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a high  brick  wall,  and.  with  the 


exception  of  a door  for  the  use  of  the  doctor,  which  was  al- 
ways kept  locked,  there  was  no  communication  between  them. 
The  proprietor  resided  in  London,  but  visited  the  establish- 
ments frequently.  The  general  superintendence  was,  however, 
intrusted  to  an  assistant-physician,  a Dr  Meadows,  who  re- 
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sided  with  his  wife  and  two  children  in  the  house  set  apart 
for  those  whose  malady  was  of  the  lighter  description.  More 
than  half  his  time,  however,  was  spent  in  the  other  establish- 
ment. He  was  a talented,  amiable  man,  and  treated  those 
whose  misfortunes  had  placed  them  under  his  care  with  the 
greatest  skill,  kindness,  and  consideration. 

The  house  in  which  I was  to  reside  with  the  less  afflicted 
had  formerly  been  the  dwelling  of  a family  of  wealth  and  im- 
portance. It  was  of  great  size — I should  say,  without  exag- 
geration, it  contained  fifty  or  sixty  rooms,  without  counting 
the  offices.  Considerable  alteration,  however,  had  to  be 
effected  before  it  was  used  for  its  present  occupants.  The 
windows,  without  anything  apparently  different  from  those  in 
general  use,  on  a close  examination,  were  found  to  open  only 
from  the  top,  and  then  only  to  such  an  extent  as  would  pre- 
vent any  poor  creatures  from  being  able  to  commit  self-de- 
struction by  throwing  themselves  out.  Five  rooms  had  to  be 
thrown  into  one  to  form  a dining-room,  and  the  drawing-room 
had  also  been  very  considerably  enlarged.  The  furniture 
through  the  whole  house  was  solid,  simple,  and  good,  and 
everything  was  kept  in  a state  of  perfect  order  and  cleanli- 
ness. 

Although  the  house  was  approached  from  the  high  road, 
there  was  no  view  of  it  either  from  the  ground  or  first  floor 
windows,  in  consequence  of  the  high  wall  which  encircled  the 
whole  of  the  establishment.  On  the  second  floor  there  was 
an  extended  view  over  a large  common,  on  which  frequently 
exercised  the  soldiers  of  an  infantry  regiment  quartered  in  the 
neighbouring  town.  On  the  upper  floor,  all  the  partitions  be- 
tween the  bedrooms  in  front  of  the  house  had  been  removed,  so 
as  to  form  a long  corridor,  for  the  exercise  of  the  patients  in 
cold  or  wet  weather.  In  the  back  attics  was  a row  of  sleeping 
rooms  for  the  servants  of  the  establishment.  A small  wing, 
which  had  been  added  to  the  house  after  it  had  been  built, 
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was  appropriated  entirely  for  the  residence  of  Dr  Meadows 
and  liis  family. 

I arrived  at  the  asylum  about  four  o’clock  one  fine  summer’s 
afternoon,  and  was  introduced  to  Dr  Meadows.  The  recep- 
tion he  gave  me  was  that  of  a courteous  host  receiving  a wel- 
come guest.  His  manner  was  kind  and  gentlemanly,  and  this 
pleased  me  the  more,  as  I feared  I should  find  the  detestable 
affected  tone  of  superiority  occasionally  adopted  by  those  in 
charge  of  asylums  of  the  kind.  “You  will  find  us  here,  I 
trust,”  he  said,  “ if  a secluded,  at  least  a contented  family ; 
and,  I am  happy  to  say,  we  have  not  one  at  our  table  who  has 
not  ’ been  brought  up  in  good  society.  We  meet  together 
every  day  at  dinner— that  is  a rule  of  the  house  ; at  breakfast 
we  are  not  so  particular  ; still  I like  to  see  my  friends  about 
me  before  nine  o’clock,  if  possible,  as  we  then  meet  for  family 
prayers.” 

I asked  him  if  there  were  many  in  the  house.  “ Not  many,' 
he  said  ; “ we  have  several  vacancies  at  present.  I have  been 
very  fortunate  lately  in  my  cures,  and  I hope  soon  to  restore 
more  than  one  of  my  patients  in  a perfectly  sane  state  to  their 
friends.  Let  me  now,”  he  continued,  “ shew  you  your  bed- 
room. We  dine  at  five  o’clock,  but  the  servant  will  inform 
you  when  it  is  ready.” 

My  bedroom  was  somewhat  small,  though  neat,  and  in 
perfect  order,  and  in  every  respect  its  arrangements  pleased 
me  greatly.  After  the  doctor  had  left  me,  I attempted  calmly 
to  think  over  my  position.  If  I should  like  my  fellow-com- 
panions in  misfortune,  I had  little  to  grieve  for.  True,  I was 
separated  from  my  wife  and  son,  but  they  had  promised  to 
take  lodgings  near  me  in  the  neighbouring  town,  as  soon  as 
my  residence  in  London  was  disposed  of,  so  that  I might  see 
them  frequently.  I must  also  acknowledge  Jim t I felt  a cer- 
tain sort  of  security  in  my  new  abode.  It  was  impossible  for 
me  now  to  pursue  the  studies  which  had  caused  me  so  much 
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unhappiness,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  both  body  and  soul.  If 
I could  not  obtain  the  means  of  making  my  models,  I felt  I 
should  be  safe,  as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  describe  in 
words  the  mechanical  combinations  necessary  to  carry  out  my 
terrible  secret.  I now  knew  I could  not  possess  that  which 
perpetually  tempted  me,  and  which  yet  I trembled  to  be  mas- 
ter of.  The  feeling  of  security  I now  enjoyed  had  something 
almost  delightful  in  it ; and  after  I had  completed  my  simple 
toilet,  I sat  down  on  A chair  by  my  bedside,  and  luxuriated 
in  the  thought  of  my  perfect  safety. 

I was  at  last  disturbed  in  my  reverie  by  some  one  knocking 
at  my  door.  It  was  one  of  the  male  attendants,  who  had 
been  sent  to  inform  me  that  dinner  had  been  on  the  table  more 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour.  “ Dr  Meadows,  sir,”  said  he, 
“ forgot  to  tell  me  you  were  here,  or  I should  have  called  you 
sooner.”  He  then  conducted  me  down  stairs  to  the  dining- 
room, where  I found  the  other  patients  assembled,  and  Dr 
Meadows  presiding  at  the  head  of  the  table.  “ I beg  your 
pardon,”  he  said,  “for  having  forgotten  you.  Pray,  be  seated. 
I will  introduce  you  to  our  friends  when  dinner  is  over.”  I 
did  as  I was  requested  ; but  although  apparently  occupied 
with  my  meal,  I was  in  reality  engaged  in  studying  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  were  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  my 
companions.  Although  I found  there  were  ten  patients  pre- 
sent, they  were  all,  with  two  exceptions,  gentlemen,  and  these, 
as  stated  by  Dr  Meadows,  had  evidently  been  used  to  good 
society. 

Of  those  who  particularly  riveted  my  attention  among  the 
gentlemen  the  first  was  a clergyman,  a man  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  certainly  a remarkably  handsome, 
fine-looking  man.  I gazed  for  some  time  at  him  attentively, 
wondering  what  phase  of  insanity  his  might  be ; for  I never 
saw  a countenance  more  clear,  intelligent,  or  unembarrassed 
than  his,  and  his  manner  and  language  corresponded  perfectly 
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with  it.  I had  myself  but  little  conversation  with  him,  for  he 
that  day  occupied  the  foot  of  the  table — Mrs  Meadows  being 
absent  from  indisposition.  The  second  was  a man  who  talked 
fluently  and  well  on  almost  every  subject  spoken  of.  Hi* con- 
versation was  principally  carried  on  with  the  doctor.  They 
had  got  on  politics,  of  which  the  patient  seemed  to  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  man  of  science.  This  I afterwards 
found  was  easily  to  be  explained,  as  Mr  Robinson  had  been  for 
many  years  a public  press-writer  of  considerable  celebrity. 
The  third  was  a dandified  little  man,  of,  perhaps,  forty  years  of 
age  ; yet,  although  carefully,  and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly 
well  dressed,  he  appeared  the  only  one  among  us  of  whom  it 
-was  doubtful  whether  he  was  entitled  to  the  position  of  a gen- 
tleman. He  conversed  principally  with  the  ladies,  with  whom, 
however,  he  appeared  to  be  but  in  little  favour  : and  from  the 
remarks  I heard  him  utter,  I was  not  surprised  he  stood  no 
higher  in  their  good  opinions  than  he  did.  The  ladies  them- 
selves seemed  both  wTell-educated  women,  who  had  evidently 
been  used  to  excellent  society,  and  both  carried  with  them  its 
tone  and  manner. 

There  was,  however,  no  one  present  whose  appearance  and 
manner  pleased  me  more  than  my  immediately-opposite  neigh- 
bour— so  much  so,  that  I much  regretted  that  I had  not  occu- 
pied the  vacant  chair  which  stood  by  his  side,  instead  of  the 
one  on  -which  I was  seated.  He  was,  moreover,  one  of  my 
own  profession — a barrister  ; but  although  esprit  de  corps  might 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  predisposition  I had  in 
his  favour,  it  was  far  more  a certain  attractive  amiability  of 
manner  and  countenance  that  drew  me  to  him.  He  was  cer- 
tainly little  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  but  he  wore  on  his 
mild  intelligent  face  an  expression  of  placid  sorrow,  which  at 
first  sight  made  him  appear  to  me  some  years  older.  We  con- 
versed principally  together.  In  his  conversation  aud  manner 
there  was  not  the  slightest  taint  of  insanity  ; on  the  contrary, 
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I do  not  remember  a man  whose  conversation  and  ideas  were 
more  lucid. 

^ hen  dinner  was  over,  Mr  Beauchamp,  the  clergyman, 
returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  our  repast ; and  the 
ladies  left  us.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  I determined  on 
going  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  that  I might  talk  more 
at  ease  with  my  new  acquaintance,  and  I seated  myself  in  the 
vacant  chair  by  his  side,  lie  had  not  noticed  my  approach, 
being  apparently  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  ; but  no  sooner 
had  I seated  myself  than  his  demeanour  was  changed  in  a 
moment.  He  sprung  from  his  seat,  and  putting  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  attempted  to  thrust  me  from  my  chair 
with  all  the  force  he  was  master  of,  while  his  countenance 
exhibited  uncontrollable  violence  and  passion. 

Naturally  greatly  irritated  at.  this  unprovoked  rudeness,  I 
rose  from  my  seat,  and  was  on  the  point  of  answering  him 
most  indignantly,  when  Dr  Meadows  advanced,  and  placed 
himself  between  us,  while  the  other  patients  formed  a circle 
round  us.  “ Excuse  me,”  said  the  doctor,  addressing  me, 
“ but  I am  certain  'you  did  not  intend  to  insult  or  annoy  Mr 
Mainwaring.  It  was,  I know,  perfectly  unintentional  on  your 
part.  As  he  said  this,  # he  looked  at  me  in  an  impressive 
manner,  as  if  he  wished  me  to  give  in  to  his  remarks ; but  I 
was  so  offended  that  I was  on  the  point  of  rejecting  his  in- 
terference, when  I saw  a patient  behind  Mr  Mainwaring  put 
his  finger  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to  indicate  that  insanity  alone 
had  prompted  my  assailant  to  behave  as  he  had  done.  I 
immediately  professed  my  sorrow  for  any  unintentional  offence 
I might  have  committed.  Mr  Mainwaring  merely  bowed  dis- 
tantly in  reply  to  my  excuses,  and,  with  great  anger  still  visible 
on  his  countenance,  he  hurriedly  left  the  room.  When  he  had 
left  us,  Dr  Meadows  took  me  aside,  and  told  me  he  hoped  I 
would  think  nothing  more  of  .Mr  Mainwaring’s  behaviour. 

“ Poor  fellow  !”  he  continued,  “ he  far  more  merits  your 
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sympathy  than  your  anger.  HLs  story  is  his  own,  and  I have 
no  right  to  speak  of  it.  HLs  insanity  has  been  greatly  ameli- 
orated since  he  has  been  here.  When  he  first  came  I had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  him  within  bounds,  so  outrageous 
was  he ; but  now  he  is  perfectly  calm  and  rational  so  long  as 
nobody  sits  or  stands  by  his  left  side,  but  then  he  instantlj 
becomes  as  violent  and  irrational  as  you  have  seen  him  to-day. 
To-morrow  his  fit  will  have  completely  passed  over,  and  you 
will  then  find  him  a most  aimable,  gentlemanly  companion,  so 
long  as  you  do  not  come  near  his  left  side.  All  here  know 
his  peculiarity,  and  humour  him  in  it,  and  I am  sure  you 
will  be  equally  indulgent ; besides,  he  has  another  claim  on 
your  consideration.  He  is  in  a deep  decline,  and  cannot 
possibly  live  through  the  approaching  winter." 

I assured  the  doctor  that*  all  animosity  on  my  part  had 
passed  over,  and  I would  for  the  future  respect  the  poor 
fellow’s  infirmity.  The  doctor  then  conducted  me  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  a mild,  amiable, 
lady-like-looking  young  woman,  but  with  the  traces  of  care 
and  anxiety  already  deeply  printed  on  her  handsome  counte- 
nance. She  received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  in  her 
society  and  that  of  the  two  ladies  I passed  my  first  evening 
in  the  asylum. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  DOCTOR  AT  HOME. 

HE  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I amused  myself 
in  strolling  round  the  grounds,  which  were  very 
extensive,  and  kept  in  admirable  order.  On  enter- 
in"  one  of  the  side-walks  I saw  before  me  Mr  Mainwaring. 
I immediately  determined  to  accost  him,  and  apologise  for  the 
unintentional  offence  I had  given  him  the  previous  evening. 
I soon  overtook  him,  taking  care  to  place  myself  this  time  at 
his  right  hand.  He  seemed  pleased  to  see  me,  and  received 
my  excuses  in  a very  friendly  manner. 

“ I have  no  doubt,”  he  said,  “ you  must  have  thought  my 
behaviour  last  night  exceedingly  singular ; but  if  you  knew 
all,  you  would  readily  pardon  me.  They  here,  I know,  attri- 
bute my  occasional  burst  of  anger,  when  anybody  comes  near 
my  left  side,  to  insanity ; but  I assure  you  I am  not  mad — I 
believe  I am  the  only  sane  person  in  the  asylum.” 

I smiled  at  the  poor  fellow’s  idea  of  his  own  sanity,  but  I 
took  good  care  not  to  let  him  perceive  it.  “ I cannot  blame 
the  doctor,  though,”  he  continued,  “ for  every  patient  here  is 
of  opinion  he  is  in  his  right  mind,  and  insists  upon  it  as  well. 
Yet,  if  their  own  assertions  in  that  respect  were  to  be  relied 
on,  and  they  could  obtain  their  liberty,  I am  persuaded  there 
is  not  one  among  them  that  would  not  soon  bring  on  himself 
some  terrible  misfortune.” 
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“ Have  you  been  long  here  ? ” I inquired 

“ Nearly  three  years  ; so  you  may  imagine  by  this  time  I 
have  acquired  no  little  experience  in  diseases  of  the  brain 
myself.  Were  you  long  ill  before  you  came  here  '! " 

“ You  will  perhaps  smile,”  i said,  “ when  I tell  you  that  in 
my  own  case  there  is  no  insanity.  ’ 

He  bowed  politely,  but  at  the  same  time  I perceived  on 
his  face  an  expression  of  pitying  incredulity,  which  at  the 
moment  annoyed  me  exceedingly,  but  when  I remembered 
the  absurd  monomania  the  poor  fellow  laboured  under,  I 
readily  forgave  him. 

“We  have  here,”  he  said,  “many  singular  cases;  but  of 
them  all,  perhaps,  that  of  Dr  Meadows  himself  is  the  most 
extraordinary.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say  Dr  Meadows  is  insane  ? 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Why,  then,  is  he  not  under  some  restraint  1 ” 

“ There  is  the  singularity  of  his  position.  In  the  first 
place,  here,  in  a lunatic  asylum,  he  is  allowed  to  indulge  in 
liia  mania  with  impunity ; and,  in  the  second,  does  it  not 
appear  absurd  that  he,  undoubtedly  insane,  should  have  the 
charge  of  the  patients  in  this  establishment,  many  of  whom 
are  far  less  mischievously  insane  than  himself,  especially  when 
the  interests  of  his  wife  and  family  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion 1 ” 

“ In  what  manner  do  you  consider  the  doctor  insane  ? ’ I 
inquired. 

“ He  indulges  in  a certain  hobby,  as  he  sometimes  terms 
it,  but  which  every  sane  person  would  term  stark  madness. 
He  is  afflicted  with  an  idea  that  he  is  better  able  to  build 
a church  organ  than  any  man  alive.  And  to  prove  it,  he 
has  already  blocked  up  two  of  his  small  apartments  with 
his  first  experiment.  He  is  constructing  an  organ  large 
enough  for  a cathedral.  But  the  most  lamentable  part  of  the 
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affair  is,  that  he  is  very  poor.  All  he  possesses  in  the  world 
is  the  small  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a year  which  he 
receives  as  superintendent  of  this  asylum  ; and  in  consequence 
of  his  mania  for  organ-building  his  poor  wife  and  children  are 
often  obliged  to  stint  themselves  of  many  necessary  articles 
of  dress  they  would  otherwise  be  able  to  have.  However,  it 
is  useless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  interfere.  He,  in  common 
with  the  other  poor  creatures  who  are  now  under  his  care, 
would  never  admit  himself  to  be  insane ; and  while  I deplore 
his  misfortune  the  more  as  I have  a sincere  regard  for  him, 
(and  a more  excellent,  kind-hearted  fellow  never  lived,)  still 
I can  do  nothing.  But  I see  he  has  finished  his  visit  to  the 
incurable  patients  in  the  other  asylum,  and  he  is  going  into 
his  own  apartments.  Let  us  go  and  meet  him.  He  will  be 
certain  to  invite  you  in  to  see  his  organ,  and  then  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  whether  I have  overstated  the  case.” 

As  we  approached  the  house  the  doctor  saw  us  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  us. 

“ Well,  doctor,”  said  Mainwaring,  “ I suppose  you  have 
been  visiting  your  patients  in  the  other  house  V’ 

“ I have,  indeed,  and  I have  left  it  with  feelings  of  the 
saddest.  A poor  girl,  in  whose  case  I took  great  interest,  has 
just  died.” 

“ You  must  meet  with  many  sad  cases  here,”  I remarked. 

“ I do,  indeed.  Though  habit,  to  a certain  extent,  destroys 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  feelings,  still,  occasionally,  I 
have  them  much  pained.” 

“ It  is  a fortunate  thing,  doctor,”  said  Mainwaring,  speak- 
ing to  Meadows,  but  glancing  at  me,  “ that  you  are  never 
without  some  amusement  or  occupation  with  which  you  can 
distract  your  thoughts  from  anything  which  may  have  occurred 
of  a particularly  painful  nature.” 

“ I should  be  sorry  indeed  to  be  without  occupation  in  any 
place  I might  be  in,”  said  the  doctor  ; “ but  more  especially  in 
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this.  Labour,  I believe,  is  held  by  most  to  be  a curse  ; with 
me,  I assure  you,  it  is  frequently  a blessing ; and  I consider 
myself  fortunate  that  I have  discovered  an  occupation  in  which 
I can  combine  not  only  labour,  but  an  indulgence  in  a study 
in  which  I feel  the  greatest  pleasure  as  well— I mean  music.” 

“ What  may  that  occupation  be  1 I inquired,  knowing  per- 
fectly well  at  the  time  to  what  he  alluded. 

“ I am  amusing  myself  by  building  an  organ,  he  said  , 

“ and  I shall  have  much  pleasure  in  shewing  it  to  you,  if  you 
will  allow  me.  It  is  far  from  being  completed,  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  give  you  an  idea  of  my  arrangements  and 
inventions  in  it.  Many,  I believe,  are  of  a perfectly  novel 
character,  and  which,  I hope,  will  be  much  esteemed  and 
employed  when  I give  my  improvements  to  the  public. 

We  accepted  the  doctor’s  invitation,  and  followed  him  into 
the  house. 

“ Is  it  not  lamentable,”  said  Main  waring  softly  to  me,  when 
the  doctor  was  a little  in  advance,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
me  at  his  right  hand,  and  leaving  as  much  space  as  possible 
between  his  left  and  the  objects  we  passed,  “ is  it  not  lament- 
able to  find  so  excellent  a fellow  suffering  under  such  a pain- 
ful delusion  ?” 

I could  hardly  help  smiling  at  poor  Mainwaring's  blindness 
to  his  own  folly  ; but  I fortunately  commanded  my  counte- 
nance, and  we  all  three  entered  the  house— the  doctor  conduct- 
ing us  to  his  sanctum. 

“ Here,”  said  he,  throwing  open  the  door  in  a somewhat 
pompous  manner,  “ you  behold  the  labour,  study,  and  amuse- 
ment of  years,  and,  I trust,  the  solid  foundation  of  a reputation 
in  the  science  of  organ-building.  In  this  small  room,  the  cares 
and  anxieties  I meet  with  in  my  profession  are,  if  not  neutral- 
ised, at  least  mitigated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them 
comparatively  harmless.” 

I looked  around  me.  The  room  was,  perhaps,  fifteen  feet  . 
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long  by  twelve  broad  ; but  certainly  three-fourths  of  the  space 
was  blocked  up  with  a half-built  organ,  or  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  its  completion.  For  some  moments  the  doctor  stood 
with  his  back  towards  us,  viewing  affectionately  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  ; then,  turning  abruptly  round,  he  commenced  an 
explanation,  which  lasted  a considerable  time,  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  anything  but  intense  interest  on  his 
part,  although  he  must  have  gone  through  it  before  many 
times.  He  shewed  us  how  far  his  work  was  completed,  what 
yet  remained  to  be  done,  and  the  various  improvements  he  in- 
tended to  place  in  it,  all  either  unknown  or  unapplied  by  ordi- 
nary organ-builders. 

“ You  would  hardly  imagine,”  said  he,  “ how  much  a work 
of  this  kind  increases  in  interest  as  you  advance  in  it.  When 
I first  commenced,  I determined  on  occupying  only  a small 
portion  of  this  room  with  it,  so  as  to  leave  my  desk-table, 
book-shelves,  and  chairs  with  plenty  of  room  ; now  you  see 
I have  been  obliged  to  eject  them  all,  and  by  the  time  I have 
finished,  I shall  not  have  more  room  left  than  will  suffice  for 
my  music-stool  and  a few  friends  who  may  be  present  when  I 
perform  upon  the  instrument.  Each  improvement  I made  sug- 
gested another.  Each  addition  I made  required  another  to 
give  it  full  effect ; so  that  now  I have  not  only  dedicated 
the  whole  of  the  room  to  my  work,  but  I have  also  been 
obliged  to  encroach  on  the  sleeping-room  of  my  children, 
which  is  beside  this,  to  make  room  for  some  of  my  pipes,  and 
I am  afraid  I shall  not  have  room  for  some  of  my  lower-toned 
pipes  without  making  an  inroad  into  the  room  overhead.” 

“ And  when,”  I inquired,  “ do  you  consider  your  laboifr  will 
be  finished  ?” 

“ That,”  said  he,  smiling,  “ is  the  most  painful  part  of  my 
story.  I might  probably  have  been  able  to  finish  it  in  two 
years  from  this  time,  but  unfortunately  my  purse  by  no  means 
accords  with  my  own  willingness  to  labour.  The  expense  ap- 
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pears  to  increase  in  proportion  as  I advance  towards  comple- 
tion, and  I fear  that  every  farthing  I can  economise  out  of  my 
scanty  income  for  the  next  three  years  will  barely  suffice  to 
allow  me  to  terminate  my  work  in  the  least  expensive  manner. 
What  I dread  most  is,  that  I may  discover,  as  I proceed,  some 
grand  improvement,  which  would  be  totally  out  of  my  power 
to  carry  out.  Indeed,  I have  now  an  inkling  of  one  or  two, 
which,  I believe,  would  raise  my  name  to  some  celebrity  if  I 
could  realise  them,  but  I banish  the  idea  from  my  mind  as 
much  as  possible.” 

Mainwaring  gave  him  a glance  of  pity  as  he  made  the 
avowal,  and  I inwardly  thanked  God  I was  not  as  that  man. 
After  a little  more  conversation  in  the  same  style,  we  thanked 
the  doctor  for  the  explanation  he  had  given  us,  and  we  then 
left  him  to  his  labours. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JIAINW AEINO’s  CONFESSION. 

^TT  is  not  my  wish  to  publish  a diary  of  all  that  took 
place  during  my  five  years’  residence  in  Shirley 
fiL  \ Hall  Asylum ; it  is  merely  my  intention  to  offer  to 
the  public  a few  of  the  incidents  I there  met  with.  One  of  the 
most  singular  anecdotes  I have  to  relate  arose  from  my  acquaint- 
ance with  poor  Mainwaring.  I took  a great  fancy  to  him,  and  a 
strong  friendship  arose  between  us,  which  at  last  ripened  into 
a perfect  intimacy.  He  was  a remarkably  intelligent,  amiable 
man ; and,  with  the  exception  of  his  singular  monomania  of 
never  allowing  any  one  to  remain,  even  for  a moment,  at  his  left 
hand,  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a disordered 
intellect  about  him.  Our  intimacy,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  The  terrible  disease,  consumption,  under  which  he  was 
labouring,  terminated  his  existence  about  four  months  after 
our  acquaintance  had  commenced.  When  first  I knew 
him,  to  the  unprofessional  eye,  there  was  little  appearance  of 
the  disease  about  him,  although  he  had  a somewhat  delicate 
expression  of  countenance  ; but  as  the  autumn  advanced  the 
symptoms  became  strongly  apparent.  He  used  frequently  to 
speak  of  his  approaching  end  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  had 
he  not  been  of  a very  religious  temperament,  I should  have 
thought  his  wish  for  death  to  be  a portion  of  his  mental 
disease. 
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One  fine- morning,  in  the  early  part  of  October,  when  I met 
him  in  the  grounds  after  he  had  been  confined  for  some  days 
to  his  room,  I was  particularly  struck  with  his  altered  appear- 
ance. Indeed,  I never  knew  the  disease  to  make  so  great  a 
progress  in  so  short  a space  of  time.  Although  miserably 
emaciated,  and  so  weak,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  for  support  on 
the  arm  of  one  of  the  attendants,  he  wore  a peculiarly  happy 
and  serene  expression  of  countenance.  His  eye  brightened  up 
when  he  saw  me,  and  he  advanced  to  meet  me  with  a3  much 

haste  as  his  feeble  state  would  allow  him. 

“ I am  most  happy  to  see  you,”  he  said,  as  he  quitted  the  arm 
of  the  attendant  to  take  mine.  “ I much  wished  to  speak  to 
you  about  some  private  affairs  of  my  own.  Are  you  at  liberty 

for  an  hour  or  two  1 ” 

I told  him  my  time  was  perfectly  at  his  service. 

“ Then,”  said  he,  taking  my  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
missing the  attendant,  “ let  us  sit  down  on  yonder  seat  in  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  and  we  can  then  talk  at  our  leisure.’' 

When  he  had  seated  himself  on  the  bench,  he  motioned  to 

me  to  seat  myself  at  his  right  hand. 

“You  see,”  said  he,  smiling,  “the  near  approach  of  death 
has  not  cured  me  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  term  my  in- 
sanity No,  it  will  continue  with  me  till  the  last  moment  of 
my  existence  ; and  if  you  are  near  me  when  I die  you  will 
find  the  last  faint  movement  of  life  will  be  towards  the  side 

have  so  jealously  kept  from  all  intrusion.” 

“ But  ” I said,  avoiding  his  weak  point,  “ I trust  you  are  m 
error  in ’imagining  your  end  to  be  so  near.  Remember.  aUo 
that  the  settled  conviction  you  appear  to  entertain  and 
trust  erroneously— that  you  cannot  survive,  rather  increases 
the  danger  than  otherwise.  Remember,  it  is  your  duty  to 
foster  the  life  the  Almighty  has  given  you  as  long  as  possible, 

.and  not  needlessly  to  injure  it.” 

« in  the  first  place,”  he  replied,  “ that  which  you  wash  me 
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to  avoid  is,  in  my  opinion,  tlie  greatest  blessing  that  could  be- 
fall me  ; and  had  I not  been  restrained  by  a religious  feeling, 
believe  me,  I should  have  sought  death  long  ere  this.  But  it 
is  now  almost  over.  I have  received  permission  to  die,  and 
the  day  of  my  death  is  fixed.  I shall  expire  on  the  14th  of 
November.” 

I was  somewhat  startled  at  the  certain  tone  in  which  he 
spoke,  but  I again  attempted  to  reason  with  him  on  the  folly 
of  hi*  conviction.  I shewed  him  how  often  the  most  expert 
medical  men  were  at  fault,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
form  so  exact  an  opinion  of  the  time  of  his  death. 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  said  he,  “look  in  my  face,  and  tell  me  if 
you  ever  saw  a mortal  whom  death  had  marked  for  his  own 
more  certainly  than  I am.” 

“ But  what  can  induce  you  to  fix  the  day  with  the  certainty 
you  do  ? You  must  surely  know  that  the  decreed  hour  of  a 
man’s  death  is  known  only  to  the  Almighty  himself.” 

" \ ou  will,  perhaps,  think  me  blasphemous  or  mad  when  I 
tell  you  I have  received  the  notice  from  Heaven  itself.” 

“ My  dear  Mainwaring,  I suspect  your  wish  and  ardent  ima- 
gination have  had  more  to  do  in  the  matter  than  Heaven.” 

“ You  almost  make  me  angry,”  he  said  ; “ and  yet,  on  re- 
flection, I cannot  blame  you.  It  was  in  no  day-dream  that  I 
received  the  notice,  I assure  you.  It  was  a message  from 
Heaven,  as  clearly  and  explicitly  given  as  the  words  I am  now 
uttering.” 

I looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

“ I could  easily  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  my  statement 
if  I pleased,”  he  continued  ; “ but  you  could  not  believe  me 
unless  you  knew  my  history — then  you  would  perfectly  under- 
stand all.  I know  you  entertain  for  me  a sincere  friendship, 
and  it  is  from  my  confidence  in  that  friendship  that  I am  in- 
duced to  relate  to  you  some  of  the  prominent  events  of  my 
life,  if  you  would  have  the  patience  to  listen  to  them.  My 
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real  name  you  may  perhaps  have  heard  before  ; it  is  not  the 
one  I am  known  by  here.  Dr  Meadows  is  the  only  one  m 
these  parts  who  knows  my  history,  and  he,  worthy  fellow  that 
he  is,  with  all  his  unfortunate  weakness,  has  faithfully  kept 
the  secret.  Few  men  have  been  more  terribly  persecuted  and 
slandered  by  society  than  I have ; and  yet  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a man  to  be  more  perfectly  innocent  of  the  dime 
of  which  I was  suspected— and  in  public  opinion  found  guilty 

than  myself.  I was  driven  from  the  society  of  my  fellows, 

when,  Heaven  knows,  the  only  connexion  I had  with  the 
crime  of  which  I was  suspected  was  one  in  which  I acted,  not 
only  a justifiable,  but  an  honourable  part.  All  my  relatives  are 
now  no  more,  and  my  name  is  only  remembered  when  the 
supposed  crime  I was  considered  guilty  of  is  mentioned. 
When  you  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  leave  this  place  par- 
don me,”  he  interposed,  noticing  a look  of  displeasure  on  my 
face,  “ I did  not  mean  to  offend  you ; but  when  you  again 
mix’ with  the  world,  and  you  hear  my  name  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  unjust  suspicion  under  which  I have  laboured, 
if  I clear  up  all  to  your  satisfaction,  promise  me  you  will  say 
some  words  of  defence  in  my  favour.  If  you  will  do  so,  I will 
candidly  tell  you  all.” 

I readily  made  him  the  desired  promise,  and  he  imme- 
diately commenced  the  story  of  his  life. 


A FIRST  LOVE. 

I will  pass  rapidly  over  the  first  years  of  jny  existence.  I 
was  left  an  orphan  at  a very  early  age  ; both  my  parents,  in 
fact,  were  dead  before  I had  attained  my  fourth  year.  I was 
entitled  to  a small  property  under  my  father's  will ; it  was 
something  less  than  three  hundred  a year.  My  two  guardians 
were  an  uncle  and  a grandmother.  The  former  was  a solid- 
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tor  in  large  practice  in  Wiltshire  ; the  latter  resided  in  London, 
somewhere  near  Ivennington  Common,  and  in  her  immediate 
charge  I was  placed.  She  was  a kind-hearted,  amiable  old 
lady,  somewhat  infirm,  and  of  very  secluded  habits.  With 
her  I remained  till  I was  nearly  ten  years  of  age ; and  till 
then  I had  received  no  education  save  what  she  had  given  me, 
as  she  considered  I was  of  too  delicate  a constitution  to  be 
sent  to  school — whether  she  had  reason  on  her  side  or  no,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say.  My  grandmother,  with  all  her  good 
qualities,  was  naturally  superstitious ; and  two  old  servants, 
who  had  resided  with  her  for  many  years,  were  even  more 
so  than  their  mistress.  Among  other  theories  which  they 
attempted  to  instil  into  my  childish  mind,  was  that  of 
guardian  angels,  and  that  they  always  followed  and  watched 
over  us.  I easily  identified  the  one  under  whose  especial 
charge  I was  with  my  mother ; and  my  grandmother,  whose 
love  for  her  deceased  daughter  seemed  to  increase  the  older 
she  got,  willingly  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion.  Of  all  the  old 
lady's  superstitions,  this  is  the  only  one  I can  remember,  and 
that  I loved  too  well  easily  to  forget. 

When  I was  about  ten  years  of  age,  my  uncle,  who  had  been 
called  to  London  on  some  law'  business,  paid  us  a visit.  He 
appeared  rather  annoyed  that  my  education  had  been  so 
much  neglected,  and  quite  disagreed  wdth  my  grandmother  in 
respect  to  my  delicate  appearance.  The  result  of  their  con- 
versation was,  that  I was  placed  at  an  excellent  boarding- 
school  at  Clapham  ; but  it  wras  agreed  that  I was  to  spend 
evefy  Sunday  and  the  holidays  with  my  grandmother.  The 
conclusion  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  than  it  was  acted  upon  ; 
and  before  my  uncle  left  London,  I had  entered  on  a new 
phase  in  my  existence — I was  a schoolboy. 

The  lads  wdth  whom  I now  associated  were  probably  as  well 
bred  and  gentlemanly  as  could  be  found  in  any  school  in 
London.  They  were  principally  the  sons  of  merchants,  bankers, 
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and  professional  men.  They  were  youths  who  were  bred  up 
in  the  idea  that  although  their  social  position  was  somewhat 
above  the  average,  their  future  prosperity  and  standing  in  the 
world  depended  entirely  on  their  own  exertions.  Notwith- 
standing the  kindness  with  which  they  received  me,  I felt  for 
some  time  desolate  indeed.  I now  felt  the  consolation  of  the 
idea  my  grandmother  had  taught  me,  that  a guardian  angel 
watched  over  me,  and  that  mine  was  the  spint  of  my  mother. 
This  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  a direct  connexion 
bet  weep  the  visible  and  invisible  world  has  never  through  life 
entirely  left  me.  My  school-fellows  attempted  to  joke  me  out 
of  it,  and  in  manhood,  reason  would  often  start  forward  and 
prove  to  me  its  folly ; still  the  feeling  had  fast  hold  of  me, 
and  if  at  any  time  I succeeded  in  conquering  it,  it  was  sure  to 
return  to  me  again  at  some  moment  when  I least  expected  it, 
in  its  full  force.  I will  give  you  an  example  of  it 

Among  the  divers  feats  of  boyish  daring  which  were  prac- 
tised by  the  scholars,  was  that  of  furtively  escaping  at  night 
from  the  school-house  and  walking  through  Old  Clapham 
churchyard.  We  were  each  to  go  through  it  singly,  and  then 
wait  till  the  whole  were  united  at  the  entrance  in  the 
Wandsworth  Road.  The  feat  was  the  more  terrible  as  the 
graveyard  at  that  time  had  no  lamp  hi  it  to  light  up  the  path- 
way. Although  I possessed  as  much  courage  as  the  average 
of  boys  of  my  age,  this  feat  was  certainly  at  first  to  me  a great 
trial  of  my  resolution.  The  task,  however,  of  walking  through 
the  graveyard  after  two  or  three  attempts  became  a matter  of 
indifference  to  me  in  ah  respects  but  one.  Near  the  back  of 
the  church,  and  close  to  the  pathway,  stood  a stone  monument 
enclosed  with  an  iron  railing.  To  whom  it  formerly  belonged 
it  was  impossible  to  say.  Possibly  to  some  long-extinct  city 
family  whose  country-house  had  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church,  but  who  were  now  utterly  forgotten.  It  was  totally 
neglected,  and  had  been  so  for  many  years.  It  was  designed 
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m bad  taste,  expense  having  evidently  been  mistaken  by  tlio.se 
■«lio  erected  it  for  beauty.  It  had  been  highly  ornamented  and 
elaborately  carved,  but  both  ornaments  and  carving  were  rapidly 
falling  into  decay.  All  the  sharper  portions  of  the  masonry 
had  either  yielded  to  the  weather  or  had  been  destroyed.  A 
lengthy  inscription  had  been  placed  upon  it ; but  at  the  time 
I am  speaking  of  only  a few  detached  words  were  here  and 
there  visible,  and  those  at  such  long  intervals  apart  as  to 
render  the  whole  unintelligible.  The  iron  railing  enclosing 
the  monument  was  rapidly  rusting  away. 

All  other  graves  were  indifferent  to  me ; but  this  possessed 
over  me  a peculiar  fascination.  When  I arrived  near  it,  a 
certain  attraction  came  over  me,  and  I could  not  take  my  eyes 
from  it.  A hen  I had  passed  it  I could  not  help  continuing  to 
look  round  at  it.  It  was  not  fear,  but  a feeling  I could  not 
account  for.  I felt  there  was  something  or  somebody  con- 
nected with  that  tomb  with  whom  I had  an  occult  sympathy. 
There  was  no  mistaking  it.  It  was  an  attraction  intended 
only  for  me,  and  no  other  boy  felt  it.  It  wars  to  me  as  clearly 
a fact  as  if  anybody  had  taken  me  by  the  arm  and  attempted 
to  draw  me  to  it.  Often  and  often  did  I repeat  the  experi- 
ment, to  see  if  I could  conquer  the  feeling,  but  it  increased  by 
the  attempts  rather  than  diminished.  1 made  many  inquiries 
respecting  that  tomb,  but  no  one  appeared  to  know  anything 
about  it.  Frequently  in  the  daylight  I attempted  to  decipher 
the  inscription,  but  always  in  vain.  Even  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine I felt  the  attraction  as  certainly,  if  not  as  forcibly,  as  at 
night. 

I left  school  and  entered  on  the  study  of  the  Jaw.  I arrived 
at  manhood  and  went  for  two  years  abroad.  When  I returned, 

I was  invited  one  day  to  dine  with  a friend  at  Clapham  ; 1 
remained  with  him  till  it  was  too  late  to  find  a coach  by  which 
I could  return  to  London,  and  I had  no  alternative  but  to 
walk  home.  As  I was  then  living  in  Pimlico,  my  nearest  road 
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was  by  VauxhaU  Bridge,  and  of  course  I bad  to  pass  through 
Old  Clapham  churchyard.  When  I entered  it  I was  thinking 
deeply  on  some  conversation  which  had  taken  place  during  t e 
course  of  the  evening.  Suddenly  I felt  an  attraction  so  strong 
come  over  me  that  it  almost  seemed  to  draw  me  from  the  path. 

It  was  the  same  I used  to  feel  when  a boy,  and  within  the 
sphere  of  fascination  of  the  mysterious  tomb.  I turned  round 
and  found  myself  beside  it.  A bright  gas-lamp  had  been 
placed  near  it,  and  I saw  it  distinctly.  I passed  on  ; but  the 
attraction  was  still  so  great  that  I stopped  again,  and  deter- 
mined, from  curiosity,  to  see  if  I could  not  overcome  it.  sat 
down  on  an  adjoining  tombstone,  and  gazed  on  the  monument 
which  had  over  me  such  extraordinary  powers  ^of  fascination. 
By  a determined  concentration  of  the  mind  the  impression 
vanished  so  completely  that  I laughed  at  my  folly  in  thinking 
it  could  ever  have  existed.  I arose  to  continue  my  journey, 
but  no  sooner  had  I started  than  the  attraction  was  as  power- 
ful as  before,  and  continued,  though  gradually  decreasing  in 
strength,  till  I had  quitted  the  graveyard,  when  it  entirely 

ceased. 

I continued  at  school  till  I was  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Before  I quitted  it  my  grandmother  was  no  more.  She  was 
not  rich,  having  little  beyond  a good  life-annuity  to  depend 
on ; but  as  she  was  very  economical  in  her  habits  she  continue 
to  save  out  of  it,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  her  death 
received  from  her  an  addition  of  two  hundred  a year  to  my 
income,  which  was  placed  in  my  uncle’s  hands  in  trust  till  1 
came  of  age.  He  was  now  my  sole  guardian.  We  were  very 
good  friends  although  I had  seen  him  but  seldom,  and  1 
really  believe  he  took  a great  interest  in  my  welfare.  He  de- 
signed me  for  the  bar.  As  I was  too  young  when  I left 
Clapham  to  commence  immediately  my  legal  studies  in  London, 
he  proposed  first  to  send  me  to  a German  university  for  two 
years  ; after  that  period  I was  to  be  placed  in  his  office.  I was 
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there  to  remain  under  his  eye  till  I had  obtained  my  majority. 

I was  then  to  be  entered  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and 
placed  as  a pupil  with  a special  pleader.  Although  my  uncle 
otfered  me  no  choice  in  the  matter,  these  arrangements  pleased 
me  exceedingly,  and  in  a short  time  I found  myself  a student 
at  the  university  of  Bonn.  Here  I was  domiciled  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  professors,  and  with  him  I remained  for  the  two 
years  determined  on^and  I then  returned  home. 

Within  a week  after  my  return  to  England  I found  myself 

established  in  my  uncle’s  office  at , in  Wiltshire.  I did 

not  reside  with  him,  but  I boarded  with  a female  relative  of 
my  mother’s,  who  lived  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  1 left 
home  for  the  office  every  morning  at  eight  o’clock  and  re- 
turned about  seven  in  the  evening.  There  were  two  roads  by 
which  I could  reach  the  office  from  my  aunt’s ; one  by  the  high- 
road, a trifle  the  longer  of  the  two,  the  other  across  a portion 
of  Salisbury  Plain.  My  uncle  requested  me  always  at  night  to 
keep  to  the  high-road,  as  the  other  was  difficult  to  find  in  the 
dark,  and  he  feared  I might  lose  myself,  or  meet  with  some  - 
accident  by  the  way,  if  I attempted  to  cross  the  plain.  In 
summer,  of  course,  I could  choose  the  path  I liked  best. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  house  of  business  were 
conducted  by  a female  relative  of  my  uncle’s.  She  was  a 
highly  respectable,  amiable  woman,  a widow  with  an  only 
daughter.  She  had  formerly  seen  far  better  days,  but  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  her  prior  to  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  she  had  thankfully  accepted  tbe  offer  my  uncle  had  made 
to  take  charge  of  the  offices.  Her  daughter  Ellen  was  a girl 
about  my  own  age.  She  was  exceedingly  pretty,  but  of  very 
delicate  appearance,  and  her  appearance  was  too  truthful  in 
the  tale  it  told.  She  was  amiable  and  intelligent.  A more 
gentle  creature  I believe  never  existed.  Her  mother  being,  as 
I said,  very  poor,  Ellen  had  to  be  placed  as  a governess  in  a 
ladies’  school.  In  point  of  ability  and  patience,  she  was  ad- 
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mirably  adapted  for  the  task,  having  received  from  her  mother 
an  education  which  would  have  been  thought  excellent  even 
in  the  present  day,  with  all  its  greater  advantages,  but  her 
health  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  her  to  continue  m 
her  situation,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  twelve 
months,  she  returned  home  to  her  mother. 

It  was  then  I first  formed  her  acquaintance;  we  could 
hardly  be  called  friends,  for  her  mother,  although  always  very 
kind  to  me,  never  allowed  me  to  remain  alone  with  her 
daughter,  even  for  a moment.  She  was  perhaps  actuated 
by  a feeling  of  delicacy  on  the  subject.  I,  at  that  time,  was 
considered  as  my  uncle’s  heir,  and  Ellen's  mother  doubtless 
imagined  it  would  be  hardly  honourable  to  allow  my  affec- 
tions to  be  engaged  without  my  uncle’s  sanction.  It  was 
only  at  dinner-time  that  I had  a chance  of  seeing  Ellen.  I 
might  very  possibly  have  found  an  opportunity  of  eluding 
her  mother’s  vigilance,  but  I was  not  only  naturally  rather 
timid,  but  moreover  was  possessed  so  strongly  with  the  idea 
of  female  modesty  that  I feared  a proposition  to  adopt  any 
underhanded  method  of  meeting  might  offend  Ellen. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  me  at  my  time  of  life  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  intense,  the  respectful  love  I had  for  that  dear 
girl.  I am  sure  she  knew  it,  and,  more  than  that,  I am  sure 
she  loved  me.  There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice 
which  told  me  so.  Beyond  that,  an  indefinable  sympathy  you 
may  perhaps  laugh  at  told  me  she  understood  me,  and 
returned  my  affection. 

One  day  she  did  not  make  her  appearance  at  table,  nor 
was  her  mother  in  .the  room  when  I entered.  Mj  uncle 
was  absent ; and  the  senior  clerk,  who  always  dined  with  us, 
after  waiting  a short  time,  proposed  we  should  commence  our 
dinner.  When  we  had  nearly  finished,  we  heard  a man’s 
footsteps  descending  the  stairs,  and  immediately  afterwards 
Ellen’s  mother  entered  the  room  and  seated  herself  at  the 
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table.  Her  eyes  were  red  and  inflamed,  and  she  had  evidently 
been  weeping  bitterly.  After  a few  moments’  pause,  I ven- 
tured to  ask  after  Ellen.  Her  mother  attempted  to  answer 
me,  but  could  not  succeed.  After  a vain  attempt  to  speak, 
she  rose  from  her  seat  and  hurriedly  left  the  room.  We 
inquired  of  the  servant,  who  immediately  afterwards  entered, 
the  cause  of  her  mistress’s  distress ; she  told  us  that  an  hour 
before  Ellen  had  broken  a blood-vessel,  and  was  then  in  great 
danger,  although  the  bleeding  had  already  stopped. 

At  first  I hardly  realised  my  misfortune.  The  probable 
fatal  result  was  too  terrible  an  event  for  me  to  believe  in, 
but  in  a short  time  the  sad  truth  became  but  too  apparent. 
A few  days  afterwards  the  senior  clerk  told  me  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  a recovery — that,  in  fact,  Ellen  had  been 
for  some  time  past  in  a consumption.  During  the  remainder 
of  that  day  I was  perfectly  useless  at  the  office.  Continually 
I left  it  to  inquire  of  the  servant-girl  what  intelligence  there 
was  from  the  sick-room.  At  last  the  girl,  probably  to  please 
me,  said  she  thought  her  mistress  was  better  and  would  in  the 
end  recover ; upon  which  frail  proof  I went  that  evening  to 
my  home  somewhat  consoled  at  the  probability  that  all  might 
yet  end  well. 

I hoped  against  hope.  In  my  walk  home  I endeavoured 
to  bring  to  my  mind  whatever  analagous  cases  I had  heard 
of  that  had  recovered.  They  were  few,  lamentably  few,  in 
proportion  to  those  which  had  terminated  fatally.  Even 
those  which  did  recover  could  hardly  be  termed  similar  cases 
to  Ellen’s ; perhaps  not  one  perfectly  parallel  case  could  I find. 

Every  morning  on  arriving  at  the  office  I inquired  of  the 
servant-girl  after  the  health  of  her  young  mistress,  and  as 
regularly  received  for  an  answer  that  she  was  better.  There 
had  not  been  the  slightest  recurrence  of  the  bleeding,  but 
still,  she  admitted,  Miss  Ellen’s  mother  seemed  dreadfully 
anxious  about  her. 
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oil,  how  I longed  to  .see  Ellen ! but  the  doctor  bad 
ordered  her  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  no  one.  Day  after  day,  however,  the  inteUigence 
continued  favourable,  and  my  spirits  rose  in  proportion  so 
easily  are  we  induced  to  believe  in  a result  we  hope  for. 

The  behaviour  of  Eden’s  mother  was  incomprehensible  to 
me.  Although  she  was  fully  aware  of  the  progress  her 
daughter’s  health  was  making,  she  still  continued  extreme  y 
low°  spirited.  Another  singular  feature  in  her  demeanour 
was  her  altered  behaviour  towards  me.  Although  she  had 
uniformly  been  kind  to  me,  she  had  always  been  reserved  and 
distant  when  in  my  society,  but  since  Ellen's  misfortune  she 
had  treated  me  with  as  much  affection  as  if  I had  been  her 

own  son. 

For  some  time  past  my  duties  at  the  office  had  been  per- 
formed in  a faultless  manner,  and  my  uncle  was  well  satisfied 
with  my  conduct,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  too  frequently 
leaving  my  desk  to  ask  for  the  news  from  the  sick-room. 
Day  after  day  succeeded,  and  the  bulletin  continued  favourable, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  difficulty  the  invalid  experi- 
enced in  recovering  her  strength. 

At  last  she  was  sufficiently  restored  not  only  to  sit  up.  but 
to  leave  her  room  for  an  hour  or  two  daily  ; and  a few  days 
afterwards  I was  permitted  to  see  her,  but  with  an  express 
prohibition  against  any  conversation  taking  place.  When  I 
entered  the  room,  Ellen  sat  reclining  in  an  easy-chair.  bhe 
was  changed-much  changed.  Not  a particle  of  colour,  save 
a light-blue  tinge  under  the  eye,  was  to  be  seen,  and  that  was 
so  faint  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible ; her  lips,  too,  had  lost 
their  colour,  but  her  large  mild  blue  eye  had  acquired  more 
of  the  hue  of  heaven  than  it  had  possessed  when  she  was  in 
health.  She  smiled  when  she  saw  me  enter,  but  said  nothing  ; 
speech  of  any  kind  had  been,  as  I have  already  said,  strictly 
prohibited  to  us  both.  The  look  she  gave  me  as  I entered, 
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momentary  as  it  was,  and  since  which  many  long  years  have 
passed,  is  as  fresh  now  in  my  memory  as  it  was  the  moment 
after  I saw  her.  It  went  to  my  heart,  and  has  since  rested 
there.  She  placed  out  her  hand  for  me  to  take— it  was  the 
colour  almost  of  marble,  even  the  blue  veins  in  it  were  scarcely 
perceptible.  Beautifully  white  as  it  was,  it  was  hoi  and 
feverish,  and  I distinctly  felt  the  arteries  throb  when  I 
pressed  it.  I sat  down  by  her  side,  and  gazed  on  her  face  for 
a few  moments.  Her  sweet  smile  gradually  vanished  ; she 
looked  at  me  pityingly  for  a moment,  and  then  turned  her 
face  with  sorrow  marked  on  it  towards  her  mother.  The  poor 
woman  rose,  and,  touching  me  on  the  arm,  beckoned  to  me 
to  leave  the  room  with  her.  I followed  her  mechanically,  and 
when  outside  the  door,  the  reason  of  her  conduct  became  ap- 
parent, for  I found  my  face  was  covered  with  tears,  which  had 
poured  down  my  cheeks  unrestrainedly. 

“ You  had  better  not  remain  longer  now,”  said  her  mother, 
affecting  not  to  notice  my  sorrow,  but  with  much  kindness  of 
manner.  “ You  can  see  Ellen  again  to-morrow,  but  we  must 
not  fatigue  her  too  much  at  once.” 

The  next  day,  and  for  several  succeeding  days,  I saw  her 
for  a few  minutes  at  a time  ; but  hope  became  powerless 
against  the  sad  truth  which  was  hourly  becoming  more 
apparent.  “ I w'atched  her  withering  leaf  by  leaf.”  At  last  it 
was  considered  desirable  she  should  not  leave  her  room,  and 
I did  not  see  her  for  a fortnight. 

One  day,  as  I was  leaving  the  office,  the  maid-servant 
whispered  to  me  that  her  mistress  washed  to  speak  to-  me. 
I followed  her  up-stairs,  and  found  Ellen’s  mother  standing 
outside  the  bedroom  door.  “Come  in,”  she  said ; “ but  you  may 
only  stay  a moment.”  I entered,  and  found  Ellen  sitting  up 
in  bed,  supported  by  pillows.  A slight  flush,  with  clearly- 
defined  edges,  was  on  her  cheeks ; otherwise  she  was  deadly 
pale.  She  cast  on  me,  as  I approached,  a glance  so  fond,  so 
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pure,  so  mild,  that  there  appeared  more  of  the  angel  than  the 
mortal  in  it.  I took  her  hand,  but  could  not  speak.  Her 
lips  moved,  but  the  words  did  not  leave  them,  or  if  they  did, 
they  were  too  faint  for  me  to  hear.  I approached  my  head 
nearer  to  her  to  catch,  if  possible,  her  meaning.  “ Do  not 
forget  me,”  she  at  last  uttered ; “ think  of  me  sometimes.1'  I 
could  not  answer  her ; my  heart  was  too  full,  and  my  sobs 
proved  it.  I was  allowed  to  remain  but  a few  moments 
longer,  and  I never  saw  her  again.  The  next  day  she  was  no 
more. 

Absurd  as  my  love  must  now  appear  in  such  a sorrow- 
beaten  man  as  I am,  all  then  pitied  me.  The  clerks  in  an 
attorney’s  office  are  rarely  very  sympathetic,  but  these  .'hewed 
me  the  greatest  kindness.  They  did  not  attempt  to  console 
me  ; they  paid  no  attention  to  my  inability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office,  but  quietly  did  them  for  me.  I was  not 
at  the  funeral  ; on  the  contrary,  my  uncle  desired  me  not  to 
come  to  the  office  on  that  day.  I should  certainly  have  been 
present  in  spite  of  any  prohibition  or  impediment,  but  she 
was  buried  in  Gloucestershire,  in  a village  churchyard  where 
her  father  and  only  brother  were  interred. 

Weeks  passed,  and  although  the  first  fresh  burst  of  my 
grief  had  somewhat  subsided,  my  love  for  Ellen  continued  as 
pure  and  ardent  as  ever.  The  road  across  the  plain  was  now  my 
favourite  walk  home,  as  Iused  to  meet  with  nothing  on  the 
road,  and  I could,  uninterruptedly,  think  of  her  I had  lost 
Those  solitary  walks  were  a source  of  great  consolation  to  me. 
I somehow  had  contrived  to  divide  my  attention  so  as  to 
allow  myself  to  perform  my  official  duties  in  a proper  and 
professional  manner,  and  reserve  my  thoughts  of  Ellen  when 
I could  indulge  in  them  unrestrainedly  in  the  evening. 

One  night  when  I was  strolling  leisurely  along,  my  thoughts 
as  usual  fixed  on  Ellen,  I raised  my  eyes  to  heaven  and 
almost  prayed  to  her.  The  night  was  misty,  but  the  fog 
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hung  closely  on  the  plain,  so,  although  I could  see  but  little 
around  me,  the  stars  •were  plainly  discernible  in  the  sky.  I 
thought  that  she  whom  I had  lost  now  dwelt  above  them, 
and  I wondered  whether  she  could  in  spirit  visit  the  earth. 
Could  I have  been  certain  of  it,  how  happy  it  would  have 
made  me  ! 

Suddenly  I was  aware  that  some  one  was  beside  me.  No 
sound  informed  me  of  it,  nor  had  I seen  anything  to  induce 
me  to  think  it,  but  with  a certainty  not  less  than  the  cer- 
tainty of  my  own  existence,  I became  conscious  that  some 
one  was  by  my  side,  and  was  advancing  with  me.  Slowly 
my  eyes  quitted  their  gaze  on  the  heavens  and  became  fixed 
on  the  mist  before  me.  I felt  no  fear,  but  an  indescribable 
solemn  sensation.  I was  not  afraid  to  discover  whom  it 
might  be,  but  I looked  towards  my  side  without  turning  my 
head ; still  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  though  I knew  that  a 
being  was  there.  I walked  slowly  along,  and  the  invisible 
accompanied  me.  The  feeling  of  surprise  vanished,  and  a 
delightful  sensation  of  happiness  supplied  its  place.  I was 
certain,  I knew  not  how,  that  Ellen  was  by  my  side.  Pre- 
sently a sympathetic,  or  what  might  have  been  termed  a 
mute  conversation  passed  between  us,  if  such  an  expression 
might  be  used.  Though  no  word  was  uttered,  there  was  an 
inexplicable  current  of  intelligence  perfectly  understood  by  us 
both.  So  complete  was  it  that  it  might  have  been  written 
out.  On  my  part,  I told  her  how  fondly  1 loved  her,  how 
intensely  I had  suffered  from  her  loss,  and  how  inconsolable  I 
was.  She,  with  the  pure  spirit  of  an  angel,  answered  me. 
She  comforted  my  affliction.  She  poured  oil  and  wine  on 
my  wounded  heart.  A feeling  of  bliss,  second  only  to  Para- 
dise, came  over  me,  and  my  happiness  increased  as  the  time 
passed  on.  At  last  earth  became  for  a moment  too  strong 
within  me.  I was  not  content  with  the  mute  happiness  I 
enjoyed,  but  exclaimed  aloud,  “ Ellen,  dear  Ellen,  do  speak 
to  me!” 
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In  a moment  the  spell  was  broken,  and  I was  alone  on  the 
bleak  plain.  Both  mentally  and  verbally  I prayed  her  to 
return,  but  nothing  was  near  me  but  the  cold  raw  mist  I 
stood  patiently  for  more  than  an  hour,  hoping  she  would 
return— it  was  useless — that  evening  we  met  no  more. 
Sadly  I resumed  my  journey  homeward,  determining  in  my 
mind  that  no  rash  impulse  should  break  the  happiness  of  my 
next  evening’s  walk. 

I slept  little  that  night,  and  I rose  early  the  next  morning. 
On  arriving  at  the  office,  the  other  clerks  noticed  my  pale, 
haggard  appearance,  and  asked  if  I was  unwelL  My  uncle 
also  remarked  it,  and  ordered  me  almost  peremptorily  to  go 
home.  I had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  allow  me 
to  remain,  for  he  took  great  interest  in  me.  At  last  I suc- 
ceeded. It  would  indeed  have  been  a terrible  punishment  for 
me  to  have  missed  my  evening’s  walk  across  the  plain. 

Night  at  last  came  on,  and  I started  on  my  journey.  I 
walked  rapidly  to  the  spot  where  I had  met  Ellen  the  even- 
ing before ; indeed,  so  completely  was  I out  of  breath  from 
the  rapidity  of  my  pace,  that  I should  have  been  obliged  to 
have  rested  there  out  of  sheer  exhaustion.  Long,  long  I 
waited.  The  night  was  clear  and  starlight,  and  the  cool  air 
soon  recovered  me,  but  with  m}7  strength  my  anxiety  in- 
creased. Still  Ellen  came  not.  I must  have  waited  there 
for  some  hours  before  I commenced  my  walk  homewards. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  late  when  I arrived  at  the  house,  that  I was 
severely  reprimanded  by  my  aunt  for  what  she  insisted  was 
contrary  to  the  regular  habits  of  her  house,  but  I really  believe 
the  good  lady’s  remonstrances  were  caused  by  the  fatigued 
appearance  I presented.  I had,  in  fact,  fallen  off  considerably 
both  in  health  and  strength  since  Ellen  s decease. 

The  next  evening  I again  attempted  to  meet  her,  but 
without  success.  Night  after  night  passed,  still  she  came 
not.  The  effects  of  my  frequent  disappointments  acted  so 
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prejudicially  on  my  health,  that  my  uncle  told  me  that  he 
had  determined  on  placing  me,  till  I was  of  age,  in  the  office 
of  his  agent  in  London.  I assured  him  that  my  indisposition 
was  but  trifling,  and  that  I should  soon  be  better ; but  he 
would  hear  of  no  alternative.  He  expressed  great  affection 
for  me.  He  assured  me  that  the  love  he  bore  me  alone  in- 
duced him  to  come  to  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  and  that 
nothing  I could  say  could  induce  him  to  alter  it.  As  soon 
as  there  was  a vacancy  in  the  office  in  London,  I should  leave 
Wiltshire.  There  was  no  use  on  my  part  arguing  the  matter 
longer,  so  I offered  no  further  objection  ; but  I felt  so  miser- 
able, that  a sentence  of  death  could  hardly  have  made  me 
more  so. 

Oh,  how  wretched  did  I feel  that  evening  when  starting  on 
my  road  home  ! I had  for  some  time  past  given  up  all  hope 
of  again  meeting  Ellen.  My  pace  was  slow,  for  my  strength 
had  lately  fallen  off  considerably,  and  I strolled  quietly  along. 
My  thoughts,  as  usual,  were  fixed  on  her  I had  lost,  and  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  my  position  weighed  on  my  spirits  so 
oppressively,  that  at  last  I exclaimed,  my  eyes  turned  to 
heaven,  and  the  tears  streaming  down  my  face,  “ Ellen,  dear 
Ellen,  do  pity  me  !” 

The  last  word  had  hardly  escaped  my  lips  when  Ellen  was 
at  my  side.  I did  not  turn  my  eyes  towards  her,  for  I knew 
she  was  invisible.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  sensation 
of  joy  I felt  when  I found  she  was  near  mb.  My  happiness 
was  unbounded.  We  continued  our  walk  side  by  side,  our 
sympathetic  conversation  continuing  the  whole  of  the  time. 
Oh,  how  encouraging,  how  consoling,  were  the  expressions  of 
love  she  gave  me  ! She  knew  my  sorrows,  and  pitied  them, 
and  promised  with  her  angel  power  she  would  help  me  to 
support  them.  We  parted  ; but,  oh,  how  differently  from  the 
former  time  ! When  we  had  approached  sufficiently  near  to 
the  house  to  distinguish  the  lights  in  the  dining-room  win- 
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dow,  her  presence  seemed  less  perfect.  It  then  appeared 
gradually  to  melt  away,  and  she  was  totally  lost  to  me  some 
time  before  I reached  home. 

I was  happier  that  night  than  I had  been  for  months,  and 
the  next  morning  my  aunt  noticed  with  pleasure  my  altered 
appearance.  ’ The  next  day  at  the  office  my  fellow-clerks  com- 
plimented me  on  the  visible  change  for  the  better  in  my 
health.  That  day  at  the  office  my  duties  were  cheerfully  and 
rapidly  performed.  In  the  evening  Ellen  again  met  me,  and 
she  continued  to  do  so  for  several  consecutive  nights.  Both 
my  health  and  spirits  began  rapidly  to  improve.  Her  visits 
afterwards  became  less  frequent,  perhaps  two  or  three  nights 
in  a week,  but  on  each  visit  the  same  unbounded  happiness 
attended  me.  It  was  some  months  before  there  was  a vacancy 
in  the  agent’s  office  in  London.  When  the  time  arrived  for 
me  to  leave,  I had  not  met  Ellen  for  nearly  a week.  As  I had 
improved  in  health  and  spirits,  her  visits  had  become  gradu- 
ally rarer  ; not  from  any  want  of  sympathy  for  me.  I am 
persuaded,  but  gently  to  lessen  my  intense  attachment  for  her. 
and  thus  enable  me  to  follow  without  impediment  the  path  in 
life  which  had  been  marked  out  for  me. 


CHAPTER  V. 


main  waking’s  confession — Contin  ued. 


jFTER  I quitted  my  uncle  I remained  in  tire  office  of 


his  agent,  a solicitor  of  high  standing  in  London, 
till  I came  of  age.  Nothing  more  remained  of  my 
attachment  for  Ellen  but  a holy  sort  of  love  and  veneration, 
such  as  a man  might  bear  towards  an  angel.  There  was 
nothing  of  earth  about  it.  It  was  profound  and  immovable  ; 
yet  it  did  not  belong  to  this  world,  nor  interfere  in  any 
maimer  with  any  occupation  or  designs  which  for  the  time 
occupied  my  thoughts.  When  I had  attained  my  majority,  my 
uncle  came  up  to  London  to  give  an  account  of  his  steward- 
ship. Certainly  the  conduct  of  no  guardian  could  have  been 
more  honourable  towards  a ward  than  his  had  been  to  me. 
The  income  he  placed  at  my  disposal  was,  thanks  to  his 
economy  and  the  judicious  investments  he  had  made  of  my 
property,  far  greater  than  I had  dreamed  of.  I followed  the 
course  he  proposed,  and  entered  as  a student  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  at  the  same  time  commencing  the  more  abstruse 
studies  of  the  law  under  the  tuition  of  an  eminent  special 
pleader. 


I will  not  detain  you  with  any  lengthened  description  of  my 
noviciate.  I studied  moderately,  and  amused  myself  greatly. 
The  different  vacations  I generally  spent  abroad.  I contrived — 
what,  by  the  by,  was  no  difficult,  matter  for  a young  man  with 
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a good  income  to  accomplish — to  obtain  a tolerably  wide  circle 
of  acquaintances,  and  was,  I believe,  a favourite  in  whatever 
society  I mingled  with. 

I was  called  to  the  bar.  For  some  time  afterwards  I bad 
but  little  practice — few  barristers  of  my  age  bad — but  1 was 
far  from  being  as  destitute  of  solicitors  patronage  as  many 
of  far  greater  experience  and  ability  than  myfeelf.  Nothing 
occurred  worthy  of  relating  to  you  till  I was  about  eight-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  I fell  desperately  in  love  with  a 
lady  whom  I bad  met  at  an  evening  party  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  judges.  She  was  a widow,  of  some  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  with  one  child,  (posthumous,)  nearly  two  years 
old.  There  was  something  to  me  particularly  attractive  in  her 
appearance  : she  was  tall ; pale,  though  not  of  a very  fair  com- 
plexion ; with  dark  hair,  and  particularly  large,  soft  eyes  of  a 
deep  blue  ; her  teeth  were  white  as  pearls,  and  her  mouth  beau- 
tifully formed.  Her  face  was  not  only  lovely,  but  there  was  a 
singular,  unusual  expression  about  it,  impossible  clearly  to  de- 
scribe. Though  at  first  sight  it  was  the  countenance  of  an 
exceedingly  placid  temper,  yet  there  was  a profundity  about  it 
which  told  of  an  originality  of  thought  rarely  met  with:  yet  in 
her  conversation  there  was  nothing  eccentric  or  different  from 
that  of  ladies  in  good  society.  She  was  mild  and  sedate  in 
her  manner,  her  voice  was  gentle,  and  the  general  impression 
she  made  was  that  of  extreme  amiability ; yet  I thought  I 
could  discover  symptoms  of  a hidden  fire,  an  extraordinary 
originality  of  character,  which  had  for  me  a peculiar  fascina- 
tion. Her  husband,  an  officer  in  the  army,  had  been  killed  in 
India.  After  his  death  she  remained  at  Calcutta  till  the  birth 
of  her  child,  and  she  then  returned  in  company  with  a female 
relative  to  England.  Her  income,  which  was  not  large,  was 
still  sufficient  to  allow  her  to  live  in  a good  position  in 
society. 

I had  some  difficulty  in  getting  more  particularly  introduced 
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to  her.  I had  no  friends  who  were  personally  acquainted  with 
her,  and  I was  not  sufficiently  intimate  with  the  judge’s 
family  to  ask  for  a more  positive  introduction.  The  same 
fortune,  however,  which  generally  favours  lovers  favoured  me. 
I discovered  at  last  a friend  who  was  intimate  with  her.  He 
took  me  to  her  house,  and  an  intimacy  commenced  with  her, 
which  at  last  ended  in  my  making  her  an  offer  of  marriage, 
which  was  accepted.  It  would  be  absurd  to  compare  the  love 
I had  for  Clara  Macgregor  with  that  I bore  for  Ellen.  I 
admired  Clara  to  an  extent  I had  never  before  felt  for 
any  woman.  I fancied  myself  in  love,  but  it  was  the  pas- 
sionate desire  to  obtain  the  object  of  my  intense  admiration 
which  actuated  me,  rather  than  any  other  feeling.  Again,  I 
cannot  say  that  she  appeared  to  have  any  extraordinary  affec- 
tion for  me.  Indeed,  I never  heard  her  express  great  admira- 
tion for  anything ; still,  as  I said  before,  there  was  evidently 
a latent  fire  of  immense  strength  which  might  on  occasion  be 
developed,  but  what  event  or  feeling  would  be  likely  to  elicit 
it,  no  human  being  could  form  an  opinion. 

If  Clara  was  apathetical,  she  by  no  means  lacked  ability. 
In  conversation,  occasionally  she  was  particularly  brilliant.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  overstate  the  pride  I have  felt 
when  I found  a whole  roomful  of  company  hushed  to  listen  to 
the  wit  and  intelligence  of  her  remarks.  One  subject  alone  I 
remarked  in  her  which  gave  me  any  uneasiness,  and  that  was 
the  little  affection  which  she  appeared  to  entertain  for  her 
child.  Although  it  was  now  sufficiently  old  to  shew  the  first 
beautiful  dawnings  of  intelligence,  although  the  boy  in  point 
of  beauty  was  a true  child  of  its  mother’s,  although  Clara 
poured  on  it  every  endearment  and  caress  which  a mother  can 
make  use  of  when  it  was  brought  into  her  presence,  there  was 
evidently  no  genuine  affection  ; not  one  spark  of  that  charming 
expression  which  is  natural  to  the  mother’s  face  on  such  occa- 
sions ever  illumined  Clara’s,  and  when  the  nurse  took  the  boy 
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from  her,  I could  not  divest  myself  of  the  impression  that  its 
absence  was  a relief  to  her. 

The  day  for  the  wedding  drew  nigh,  and  as  it  approached, 
the  beauty  of  Clara  seemed  to  increase,  and  my  admiration  for 
her  kept  pace  with  it.  I made  her  many  very  handsome 
presents  of  jewellery,  all  of  which  she  accepted  with  much 
pleasure  of  tone  and  manner,  and  she  took  every  opportunity 
of  wearing  them,  still  the  same  apathy  seemed  to  hang  upon 
her.  Often  when  I reflected  upon  the  subject,  I tried  to 
attribute  my  opinion  to  the  extreme  intensity  of  my  own 
admiration  for  her,  which  made  Clara’s  enthusiasm  appear  dull 
in  comparison,  but  I hardly  succeeded  to  the  extent  I could 
have  "wished. 

The  wedding-day  at  last  arrived,  and  as  soon  as  Clara  was 
mine  we  started  off  for  a tour  on  the  Continent,  where  we  re- 
mained some  months,  and  then  returned  to  England.  I took 
a house  a few  miles  from  town,  purposing  again  to  take  up  my 
profession,  which  latterly  I had  much  neglected. 

How  can  I describe  Clara  as  a wife  1 She  was  amiable,  kind, 
and  attentive.  That  she  loved  me  fondly  I have  no  doubt, 
nay,  more,  she  was  exceedingly  jealous  of  me,  and  that  of  itself 
is  a proof  of  love.  I never  saw  her  really  out  of  humour,  her 
behaviour  was  as  placid  as  it  was  possible  for  a human  crea- 
ture’s to  be.  Still  I should  have  liked  better  a little  more 
energy  of  character.  But  with  all  her  placidity,  I felt,  as  I 
before  stated,  there  was  some  occult  terrible  fire  in  her  which 
was  as  yet  unknown  to  me.  To  her  child  she  shewed,  when 
it  was  in  her  presence,  the  greatest  affection,  and  she  appeared 
delighted  as  its  tongue  formed  each  new  word.  Yet  that 
terrible  indifference,  that  absence  of  genuine  maternal  feeling, 
seemed  still  to  pervade  her. 

We  had  been  married  nearly  a year,  and  Clara  was  again 
soon  expecting  to  be  a mother,  when  a circumstance  occurred 
which  not  only  surprised  me,  but  terrified  me  as  well.  Her 
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child  slept  in  a room  beside  ours.  It  was  not  only  entered 
from  our  bedroom,  but  it  opened  also  on  the  landing-place  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs.  I had  remained  up  writing  till  it  was 
considerably  past  midnight.  Clara  had  retired  to  rest  early, 
as  she  felt  somewhat  indisposed.  When  I had  finished  the 
letters  I had  been  writing,  I lighted  a taper,  and  having  ex- 
tinguished the  gas,  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  my  study  when 
the  taper,  wliicli  had  been  imperfectly  fixed  in  the  candlestick, 
fell  out  upon  the  ground,  and  I was  left  in  total  darkness.  I 
crept  as  cautiously  and  as  noiselessly  up-stairs  as  I could, 
finding  my  way  with  some  difficulty.  When  I had  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  I perceived  there  was  a light  in  the 
child  s room,  and  the  door  was  open.  I looked  in  and  found 
Clara,  who  had  on  a dressing-gown  with  a candle  in  her  hand, 
standing  by  the  child’s  cot,  gazing  on  lum  as  he  lay  asleep.  I 
was  struck  motionless  with  amazement.  Could  that  be  the 
face  of  ray  beautiful  wife?  Yes,  it  was  hers,  yet  never  did  I 
witness  a more  demoniacal  expression  of  countenance.  It  was 
the  wild  hatred  of  a fiend,  more  than  the  expression  of  a 
woman.  Her  eye,  naturally  large,  was  dilated  to  an  unearthly 
size.  Her  lips  were  compressed.  Her  breathing  was  short, 
and  her  whole  manner  betrayed  the  most  intense  hatred. 

In  a moment  I recovered  myself  and  entered  the  room.  So 
absorbed  was  she  in  her  thoughts  that  she  did  not  notice  me 
till  I had  put  my  arm  gently  round  her  waist.  “Clara,  my 
dear,”  I said,  softly,  “arc  you  dreaming?”  She  started,  and 
tried  to  collect  her  senses,  but  could  not.  I took  the  candle 
from  her  hand  and  led  her  unresistingly  into  our  bedroom. 
There  even  she  could  not  recover  herself,  but  remained  seated 
for  nearly  an  hour  in«an  easy-chair  before  I could  recall  her 
senses  sufficiently  to  get  her  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  she  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  any- 
thing extraordinary  having  passed.  She  was  perhaps  a trifle 
paler,  nothing  more.  I did  not  like  to  refer  to  the  circum- 
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stance,  yet  I wished  for  some  explanation.  At  last  I asked 
her  if  she  had  slept  well.  She  answered  me,  that  the  evening 
before,  she  had  felt  much  fatigued,  and  that  it  was  perhaps 
half-an-hour  before  she  went  to  sleep,  but  afterwards  she 
rested  well,  and  did  not  wake  till  morning.  As  she  had  been 
in  bed  at  least  four  hours  before  I came  up-stairs,  I became 
convinced  she  must  have  been  in  a state  of  somnambulism, 
so  I made  no  further  remark  to  her  on  the  subject,  but  re- 
solved to  watch  her  narrowly  for  the  future.  At  the  same 
time,  the  whole  circumstance  caused  me  the  greatest  uneasi- 
ness, the  more  so,  from  the  terrible  expression  I had  witnessed 
on  her  face  the  evening  before — an  expression  which  I 
could  not  have  believed  it  capable  of  wearing  under  any 
imaginable  combination  of  circumstances. 

I now  watched  Clara  narrowly  for  some  days.  The  result, 
I am  sorry  to  say,  was  far  from  satisfactory,  although  it  led 
to  no  certain  conclusion.  Whether  she  was  innately  aware  of 
my  suspicions,  or  whether  she  had  determined  on  destroying 
any  unfavourable  impression  her  behaviour  might  have  fixed 
upon  my  mind,  I cannot  say,  but  she  now  treated  her  child 
with  such  marked  and  ostentatious  proofs  of  affection  that  I 
greatly  doubted  their  being  genuine.  Although  she  always 
manifested  this  tenderness  for  him  when  I happened  to  be  in 
the  room  with  her,  or  was  expected,  I more  than  once  saw 
her  Muth  him  when  she  was  not  aware  that  I was  near,  and 
on  these  occasions  her  conduct  to  him  was  as  indifferent  as  it 
was  affectionate  when  she  knew  I was  present. 

I now  inquired  in  an  indirect  way  of  those  who  had  known 
her  during  the  lifetime  of  her  first  husband,  whether  any 
occurrence  had  taken  place,  whether  »any  episode  in  the 
history  of  her  life  had,  or  could  have,  influenced  her  affection 
for  her  child  : I could  hear  of  none  whatever,  unless  it  was  the 
terrible  alarm  she  had  experienced  in  a mutiny  of  the  natives 
when  her  husband  met  his  death.  This  appeared  to  me,  at 
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first  sight,  as  rather  tending  to  increase  her  affection  for  her 
child  than  otherwise  ; still  I could  not  help  admitting  that  one 
of  those  obscure  morbid  mental  actions  which  puzzle  psycho- 
logists so  much,  might  have  arisen  from  it,  and  was  now, 
in  her  present  susceptible  phase  of  existence,  exercising  an 
undue  influence  over  her.  I therefore  determined  to  watch 
her  narrowly  till  after  her  confinement,  and  then  I hoped  the 
unhappy  feeling  might  pass  over. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  till  her  confinement.  The  same 
untrue  affection  had  continued  to  be  shewn  to  her  child  in  my 
presence.  Still  she  contrived  to  impress  the  servants  and  all 
around  her  with  the  idea  that  she  was  passionately  fond  of  it, 
and  that  her  love  for  it  increased  daily.  Once  I heard  a 
housemaid  speaking  of  her  mistress’s  affection  for  her  child  in 
terms  of  great  admiration,  and  hoping  the  one  expected  would 
be  as  well  loved. 

Clara's  confinement  came  on,  and  a long  and  dangerous  one 
it  was.  At  last  she  presented  me  with  a daughter.  The 
mother  and  child  progressed  slowly  for  a fortnight,  when  a 
sudden  malady  attacked  the  infant  and  it  died.  I was  dread- 
fully affected  at  its  death,  and  Clara  still  more  so.  There 
was  no  acting,  no  false  colouring  in  her  affliction.  She  felt, 
and  felt  keenly,  and  my  affection  for  her  increased  with 
her  sorrow'. 

The  child  was  buried,  and  Clara  herself  remained  on  the 
brink  of  the  tomb  for  nearly  a month.  Fearful  indeed  had  been 
the  effect  of  her  loss  on  her  constitution.  A change  then 
came  over  her,  and  she  slowly  began  to  gain  strength,  and 
three  months  after  the  death  of  her  child,  she  had  attained  a 
state  of  delicate  convalescence. 

The  only  circumstances  now  connected  with  her  which  gave 
me  any  annoyance,  was  the  excessive  attention  and  caresses 
she  lavished  on  little  George,  which,  as  I doubted  their 
genuineness,  irritated  me  exceedingly.  I on  more  than  one 
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occasion  spoke  to  her  of  her  over-indulgence,  and  once  I was 
obliged  to  order  the  nurse  to  take  him  from  the  room. 
Clara  expressed  herself  as  highly  indignant  at  my  behaviour, 
and  continued  out  of  temper  for  several  days.  T his  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  she  was  generally  of  a most  equable 
temperament.  At  last  it  passed  off,  and  nothing  occurred  for 
the  next  two  months  to  cloud  our  happiness  : but  then  Clara 
was  seized  with  a low  fever,  which  threw  her  on  a bed  of 
sickness.  The  fever  ran  through  its  customary  stages,  and 
she  again  began  to  improve  in  health.  Her  physician  advised 
that  as  soon  as  she  was  strong  enough  to  be  removed,  we 
should  leave  England  and  spend  the  winter  in  Italy,  as  he 
considered  change  of  scene  and  climate  would  do  far  more  to 
re-establish  her  constitution  after  the  severe  shocks  it  had 
received,  than  all  the  care  and  attention  which  could  be  given 
her  in  England.  I willingly  encouraged  the  idea,  and  all  our 
arrangements  were  speedily  determined  on.  Our  party  was  to 
consist  only  of  my  -wife,  myself,  little  George,  and  his  nurse- 
maid, and  the  courier.  My  wife  appeared  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  her  son  accompanying  us ; but  the  same  terrible  thought 
came  over  me  that  her  joy  was  feigned,  and  a circumstance 
shortly  afterwards  occurred  which  proved  that  my  suspicions 
were  just. 

During  the  rvhole  of  Clara’s  illness  I had  occupied  a separate 
room.  It  was  situated  on  the  same  floor,  and  was  separated 
from  my  wife’s  by  the  small  room  in  which  George  slept. 
These  rooms  occupied  the  whole  frontage  of  the  house,  and 
communicated  with  each  other  by  two  doors  which  opened  on 
George’s  little  room.  One  night,  about  a week  before  we  were 
to  start  for  Italy,  Clara  had  been  particularly  occupied  with 
her  son.  She  had  lavished  on  him  every  possible  caress ; and 
when  his  nurse  came  to  take  him  from  her  to  put  him  to  bed, 
she  almost  smothered  him  with  kisses.  Still  there  appeared 
to  me  the  same  actress-like  effect  which  always  appeared  when 
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she  was  occupied  with  him,  and  which  had  increased  on  her 
since  I had  found  her  standing  by  his  bedside  in  so  singular 
a mood.  My  wife  retired  that  night  to  bed  at  a very  early 
hour ; but  I,  having  some  law  papers  to  look  over,  did  not 
seek  my  room  till  it  was  considerably  past  midnight.  Think- 
ing still  on  the  subject  on  which  I had  been  occupied  during 
the  evening,  I slept  but  lightly.  A turret  clock  was  over  our 
stables,  and  I heard  it  strike  the  hours  of  one  and  two.  An- 
other cause  contributed  to  render  my  slumbers  still  more 
uncertain  : some  alteration  had  to  be  made  in  the  window- 
curtains  of  my  room,  and  they  were  not  completed  before  the 
household  retired  to  rest,  so  the  strong  beams  of  the  moon 
poured  their  scarcely-diminished  light  through  the  muslin 
blinds  which  alone  were  on  the  window. 

I now  fell  asleep,  but  was  again  disturbed  by  the  clock, 
which  struck  the  hour  of  three.  I was  hardly  awake  when  I 
thought  I heard  a sort  of  stifled  cry  in  George’s  room.  I 
started  up  in  bed  and  listened.  There  was  no  cry,  but  an  ex- 
traordinary subdued  noise,  as  if  some  one  were  pressing  his 
bed  with  great  force  against  the  wall.  Suddenly  the  child 
uttered  one  piercing  shriek,  and  the  movement  of  his  bed 
became  more  violent.  In  an  instant  I leaped  upon  the  floor 
and  rushed  into  the  child’s  room.  I there  witnessed  a sight 
which,  for  a moment,  and  but  for  a moment,  completely  para- 
lysed me.  By  the  clear  light  of  the  moon  I perceived  my 
wife  in  her  white  night-dress  leaning  over  the  bed  of  the  child. 
She  was  with  one  hand  pressing  heavily  the  pillow  on  its 
mouth,  while  with  the  other  she  firmly  grasped  his  throat,  the 
limbs  of  the  poor  child  the  while  struggling  fearfully.  In  a 
moment  I seized  Clara  round  the  waist,  and  tore  her,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  from  the  boy.  >She  struggled  violently; 
and  all  the  force  I was  master  of  was  hardly  sufficient  to  effect 
my  purpose.  When  I had  fairly  removed  her  from  the  bed 
and  she  found  I was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  she  turned  upon 
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me  and  lacerated  my  face  with  her  nails.  I removed  her  into 
her  own  room,  she  struggling  with  all  her  might  the  while  : 
and  I succeeded  only  through  despair  lending  me  strength, 
so  violent  was  her  resistance. 

When  I had  fairly  got  her  into  her  own  room,  the  night- 
light  she  always  burnt  allowed  me  to  see  her  face.  The  change 
in  her  features  was  truly  horrible.  The  beautiful,  mild  look 
for  which  she  was  so  celebrated,  was  changed  into  an  ex- 
pression far  more  like  that  of  a tigress  than  a human  being. 
Her  eyes  glared  at  me  with  concentrated  rage.  I with  great 
difficulty  thrust  her  into  an  easy-chair,  and  held  her  hands 
tightly  in  my  own. 

In  the  meantime  the  poor  child,  having  recovered  from  his 
stupefied  terror,  set  up  a cry  so  piercing  that  it  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  house.  “ For  God’s  sake,  Clara,  calm  yourself  ! ” 
I said  ; “ the  servants  will  be  aroused,  and  in  what  a situation 
will  they  find  you  ! ” I had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when  I 
heard  the  nurse’s  bedroom-door  open,  and  immediately  after- 
wards her  footsteps  could  be  distinguished  on  the  stairs.  I 
hastily  threw  over  me  a dressing-gown  of  my  wife’s,  and 
lighting  a candle  by  the  night-lamp,  went  to  meet  the  girL 
She  was  much  attached  to  George  ; and  when  she  entered  the 
room  she  rushed  direct  to  his  bed,  clasped  him  in  her  arms, 
and  tried  to  soothe  his  terrors.  I left  them,  and  returned  to 
my  wife.  She  had  subsided  into  a comatose  state ; her  eyes 
were  open,  but  she  saw  not,  and  gave  but  little  signs  of  life 

By  this  time  the  other  servants  were  aroused,  and  I re- 
quested a footman  to  run  for  the  aid  of  a medical  man  who 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  I then  left  my  wife  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  female  servants,  and  returned  to  my  own  room  to 
put  on  my  own  dressing-gown.  When  I took  off  my  wife’s,  I 
found  it  stained  with  blood.  I then  caught  sight  of  my  face 
in  the  looking-glass,  and  found  the  blood  trickling  down  from 
the  violence  of  Clara’s  attack  upon  me.  I attempted  for  a 
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moment  to  stop  the  bleeding,  but  my  efforts  were  in  vain,  and 
I was  obliged  to  let  it  take  its  course,  as  I was  wanted  in  my 
wife’s  room.  As  I passed  through  George’s,  the  nurse,  who 
was  recovering  from  her  first  surprise,  asked  me  the  reason  of 
the  child’s  terror.  I was  for  the  moment  utterly  at  a loss  for 
an  answer ; but  after  a few  moments’  reflection,  I replied, 
that  I supposed  he  must  have  had  some  dream  which  had 
frightened  him.  That  by  his  cry  he  had  awakened  both  his 
mother  and  myself,  and  we  had  rushed  simultaneously  into  his 
room,  when  my  wife  was  so  overcome  by  the  alarm  that  she 
fainted  away.  The  girl  appeared  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  ex- 
planation, but  she  said  nothing. 

The  doctor  at  last  arrived.  The  nurse  and  myself  had  con- 
trived to  get  Clara  into  bed  before  his  arrival,  but  she  still 
remained  in  the  same  unconscious  state.  The  doctor  remained 
with  her  all  night.  The  next  morning  symptoms  of  a reaction 
came  on,  but  very  slowly.  About  eight  o’clock  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  us,  having  to  see  another  patient.  Before  he  quitted 
the  house  the  nursemaid  called  his  attention  to  little  George. 
Not  only  was  his  mouth  swollen  as  if  by  a blow,  but  there 
appeared  blue  marks  as  of  fingers  on  each  side  of  his  throat. 
The  doctor  looked  at  me  for  an  explanation,  but  I told  him  I 
could  give  him  none  ; what  tale  to  invent  I did  not  know.  I 
noticed  theTiurse  the  while  looking  attentively  at  the  marks 
Clara’s  violence  had  left  on  my  face.  The  girl  evidently  sus- 
pected something,  but  I anxiously  avoided  any  conversation 
with  her.  The  doctor,  after  promising  to  send  a lotion  for 
the  child’s  face,  left  us.  I again  entered  Clara’s  bedroom,  and 
found  her  rapidly  recovering  the  use  of  her  senses.  When  she 
saw  me,  the  glance  she  gave  me  was  exceedingly  singular. 
Her  face  was  half-buried  in  her  pillow,  so  as  easily  to  avert 
her  eyes  from  me ; but  she  watched  me  with  the  furtive 
glance  of  some  wild  animal  — perfectly  quiet  and  subdued, 
but  terrified.  I spoke  to  her  kindly,  but  she  would  not 
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answer  me.  On  the  contrary,  she  turned  her  face  more  round 
upon  her  pillow,  so  as  to  avert  her  eyes  entirely  from  me. 

I turned  from  the  bed  and  found  the  nurse  and  housemaid 
exchanging  most  significant  glances,  but  with  what  intent  I 
could  not  divine.  Afterwards  I heard  them  questioning 
George,  who  was  a remarkably  intelligent  child,  but  he  could 
give  them  no  description  of  what  had  taken  place.  It  seemed 
to  have  left  the  effect  upon  the  poor  child  of  a terrible  dream. 
So  far  I was  pleased,  as  the  affair  now  rested  between  my 
wife  and  myself.  Still  I was  aware  there  was  a most 
unpleasant  effect  remaining  in  the  minds  of  the  servants, 
which  greatly  annoyed  me  ; but  what  caused  me  yet  greater 
pain  was  the  reserved  and  distant  manner  towards  me  of  the 
medical  man  who  was  called  in  to  attend  my  wife.  He  evi- 
dently imagined  that  great  violence  had  been  used  towards 
the  child,  and  I for  some  days  trembled  lest  he  should  bring 
the  affair  under  the  notice  of  the  police  authorities,  but  for- 
tunately, if  he  ever  conceived  the  intention,  he  did  not  cany 
it  out. 

I now  had  to  resolve  on  my  future  plan  of  action  To 
allow  George  to  remain  in  the  custody  of  his  mother  was  im- 
possible ; to  give  to  the  world  my  reason  for  removing  him 
was  almost  equally  so.  Still,  something  was  to  be  decided 
on.  At  last  I resolved  to  place  him  under  the  care  of  a very 
respectable  widow  who  kept  a small,  select,  preparatory 
school  in  the  neighbourhood.  I gave  out  as  an  excuse  that 
my  wife’s  health  was  too  delicate  to  allow  her  to  support  the 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  the  child  during  our  sojourn  iu  Italy. 
Much  as  I wished  my  statement  to  be  believed,  although  I 
expressed  myself  as  naturally  as  possible,  I could  not  avoid 
noticing  the  cool,  doubting  manner  in  which  my  statements 
were  received.  Although  it  would  now  be  nearly  a fortnight 
before  we  could  leave  England,  in  consequence  of  fresh  ar- 
rangements to  be  made,  I resolved  that  George  should  leave 
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the  house  at  once,  to  accustom  him  and  his  mother,  as  I pre- 
tended, to  a gradual  separation. 

Clara  appeared  to  grieve  greatly  at  the  idea  of  being  parted 
from  her  son,  and  contrived  with  all  the  cunning  of  a mono- 
maniac to  make  others  believe  her  grief  was  genuiue.  With 
me  her  behaviour  was  very  different.  She  at  first  appeared, 
when  no  others  were  present,  cowed  and  degraded  in  my 
society,  although  she  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  conceal 
it  in  the  company  of  others.  Afterwards,  when  we  were 
alone,  she  appeared  more  composed  and  amiable,  as  if  she 
wished  to  cancel  from  my  memory,  by  her  altered  behaviour, 
the  terrible  shock  I had  received.  Occasionally  she  would 
burst  into  a torrent  of  tears,  and  then  throwing  her  arms 
around  my  neck,  beseech  me  to  have  the  same  affection  for 
her  I formerly  possessed.  She  went  rarely  to  see  George, 
and  when  she  did  so,  I was  always  in  her  company.  She 
continued,  however,  I found,  for  it  always  occurred  in  my 
absence,  to  express  the  most  intense  affection  for  her  son,  and 
to  deplore  my  resolution  to  place  him  at  the  school,  and  pro- 
hibit her  from  taking  him  with  us  to  Italy. 

As  the  time  for  our  departure  drew  near,  Clara  got  more 
depressed.  She  begged  me  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  and 
unfortunately  in  the  presence  of  the  servants,  to  be  allowed 
to  take  her  son  with  us  ; but  much  as  I wished  to  oblige  her, 
I could  not  conceal  from  myself  the  idea  that  her  wish  was 
feigned,  or  if  genuine,  the  terrible  morbid  desire  for  her  son’s 
destruction  might  again  come  over  her.  Clara  at  last  gave 
such  sway  to  her  feelings,  real  or  false,  that  I was  more  than 
ever  determined  to  refuse  her.  She  then  flew  into  a violent 
passion,  and  upbraided  me  before  others  for  my  cruelty.  I 
would  willingly  have  given  way,  but  I had  a duty  to  perform, 
and  I was  determined  to  go  through  with  it. 

One  morning  as  I was  on  the  point  of  leaving  home,  she 
accosted  me,  and  in  a serious  tone  of  voice  inquired  if  I in- 
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tended  still  to  be  obdurate  with  her.  I attempted  for  some 
time  to  reason  with  her,  but  finding  all  my  arguments  useless, 

I left  the  room.  She  followed  me  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  then  said  with  much  solemnity  of  manner — 

“This  is  the  last  time  I will  ask  you,  remember — Will  you 
allow  my  child  to  go  with  me '?  ” 

“ Clara,”  I replied,  “ you  know  the  reason  of  my  refusing 
you  perfectly  well.  Much  as  it  pains  me,  I cannot  allow  it.' 

“ I will  never  ask  you  again,”  she  answered,  and  immedi- 
ately returned  to  her  room. 

I dined  that  day  in  town.  It  was  fully  eleven  o’clock  be- 
fore I reached  home,  having  spent  in  the  evening  some  hours 
with  a friend.  During  the  day  I had  frequently  thought 
over  my  morning  conversation  with  Clara.  I still  determined 
to  keep  to  my  resolution,  but  I resolved  to  reason  with  her 
again  on  the  propriety  of  my  conduct.  It  took  me  no  little 
anxiety  to  frame  the  arguments  I intended  to  bring  forward, 
in  such  a manner  as  not  to  hurt  her  feelings — to  treat  her 
with  every  possible  kindness,  and  shew  that  it  was  my  love 
to  her  and  her  child,  which  led  me  to  adopt  the  course  I had 
taken. 

When  I arrived  at  the  house,  my  first  step  was  to  see  Clara- 
Finding  she  was  not  in  the  drawing-room,  I immediately  went 
to  her  bedroom,  but  found  the  door  locked.  I knocked 
several  times,  but  received  no  answer.  Imagining  she  might 
have  fallen  asleep,  I determined  not  to  disturb  her,  but  wait 
till  the  morrow.  On  inquiring  of  her  maid  whether  her  mis- 
tress was  indisposed,  I received  for  answer,  “ that  she  did  not 
seem  more  so  than  usual.  That  she  had  appeared  very  low- 
spirited  during  the  morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  she  had 
rallied,  and  left  the  house  for  more  than  an  hour.  That  she 
had  retired  to  rest  about  nine  o’clock,  after  having  said  she 
should  require  nothing  more  that  evening.”  This  information 
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confirmed  me  in  my  resolution  to  postpone  my  interview  with 
Clara,  and  I retired  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  as  spon  as  I was  dressed,  I went  to 
Clara’s  room.  The  door  was  still  locked  ; I knocked  at  it,  but 
received  no  answer.  Thinking  she  might  perhaps  be  asleep,  I 
determined  I would  not  disturb  her  till  after  I had  break- 
fasted. When  I had  finished,  I again  went  to  her  room  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  but  I received  no  answer.  I repeated 
the  knocking,  each  time  louder  than  the  former,  and  I called 
her  by  her  name  ; but  still  the  same  silence.  I was  now  con- 
vinced her  behaviour  arose  from  ill-humour.  Although  I was 
very  angry,  I wished  to  avoid  a scene,  and  I went  down-stairs 
to  my  study.  I waited  till  it  was  noon,  and  I then  rang  for 
Clara’s  maid  and  inquired  of  her  if  she  had  seen  her  mistress. 

“ No,  sir,  I have  twice  knocked  at  her  door,  but  got  no 
answer.” 

“ Go  again,”  I said,  “ and  knock  louder,  and  do  not  come 
down  again  till  you  have  received  one.” 

The  girl  left  me,  and  I heard  her  knock  at  Clara’s  door  ; 
again  and  again  she  repeated  it,  but  without  receiving  any 
answer.  Now  thoroughly  alarmed,  I joined  the  girl,  and  we 
knocked  and  called  so  loudly,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  Clara  not  to  have  heard  us  ; but  all  remained  still  in  the 
room.  The  girl’s  countenance  shewed  her  terror,  and  mine 
must  have  shewn  still  more  if  it  expressed  but  half  what  I 
felt.  At  last  I determined  on  making  one  more  effort. 
Shaking  the  handle  of  the  door  violently,  I exclaimed  at  the 
top  of  my  voice,  “ Clara,  if  you  do  not  immediately  open  the 
door,  I will  send  for  a locksmith.” 

We  waited  anxiously  for  a reply,,  but  not  a sound  answered 
us.  By  this  time  the  other  servants  had  joined  us,  and  were 
waiting  the  result  in  breathless  expectation.  “ William,”  I 
said  to  the  footman,  assuming  a calm  I did  not  feel,  “ go  for 
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a locksmith,  and  tell  him  to  bring  with  him  his  tools  to  open 
the  door.  Go  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  bring  him  back  with 
you.”  The  man  immediately  left  .us.  I was  now  80  agitated 
that  I found  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  calm  I had  as- 
sumed in  the  presence  of  the  servants,  and  I went  below  into 
my  study  and  threw  myself  into  a chair.  I felt  some  terrible 
misfortune  was  hanging  over  me,  but  of  what  sort  or  to  what 
extent  I could  not  discern.  In  tins  state  of  terror  I remained 
perhaps  half-an-liour,  each  succeeding  moment  appearing  longer 
than  the  last. 

At  last  the  footman  returned  with  the  locksmith,  and  we 
mounted  the  stairs  together.  After  some  little  delay,  the  door 
was  forced  open,  and  we  all  rushed  into  the  room  and  ap- 
proached the  hed.  The  first  glance  told  all — Clara  was  a 
corpse.  Her  eyes  were  nearly  closed,  and  there  was  the  un- 
mistakeable  pallid  hue  of  death  on  her  countenance.  Her 
head  reposed  naturally  on  her  pillow.  One  arm  was  stretched 
on  the  counterpane  by  her  side,  the  other  had  fallen  from  the 
bed  and  pointed  to  the  ground.  Beside  the  bed  and  imme- 
diately beneath  her  hand  was  a broken  tumbler. 

All  were  silent.  I was  so  completely  stunned  that  I was 
incapable  of  uttering  a word,  although  I perfectly  understood 
all  I saw.  The  footman  had  already  left  the  room  for  the 
doctor,  while  tire  rest  gathered  round  the  bed,  and,  with  as- 
tonishment and  awe  on  their  countenances,  gazed  at  my  dead 
wife.  Still  I spoke  not,  although  I wished  to  speak.  Sud- 
denly I threw  myself  on  my  knees  aud  attempted  to  pray — it 
was  useless.  I placed  my  face  in  my  hands  and  remained  in 
that  position  till  I was  aroused  from  my  'stupor  by  the  doctor 
entering  the  room.  In  a moment  he  understood  all.  “ She 
has  been  poisoned,”  he  said  to  me,  for  I had  risen  from  my 
knees.  “ Where  is  the  vial  I sent  last  night  1 Look  for  it  ; 
I shall  easily  know  it  by  the  label  on  it.” 

He  took  up  the  broken  tumbler  aud  smelt  it.  “ There  has 
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been  laudanum  in  this,  and  it  never  came  from  my  house. 
Who  gave  it  to  her?”  he  continued,  looking  suspiciously  at  me. 
“ The  vial  must  be  found,  and  immediately  too.”  After  look- 
ing for  a few  moments  round  the  room,  the  nursemaid  found 
it  on  a chest  of  drawers.  It  had  not  been  opened,  but  still 
remained  with  the  paper  wrapper  on  it. 

“ You  had  better  inform  the  police  of  this,”  said  the  doctor 
to  the  footman.  “ A coroner’s  inquest  should  be  called  imme- 
diately. I can  do  notliing  ; she  has  been  dead  for  hours.” 

All  this  time  I had  remained  silent.  I felt  the  suspicion 
of  a most  terrible  crime  was  rising  in  the  minds  of  those 
present  against  me,  but  I could  not  recover  from  my  stupor. 
I could  not  even  weep.  My  poor  wife  lay  there  a corpse,  and 
I-knew  it.  I fully  felt  my  loss,  still  not  a tear  was  in  my  eye. 
At  last  the  doctor  said  to  me — 

“ I cannot  leave  this  room,  sir,  till  this  affair  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  police.” 

“ Had  you  not  better  close  her  eyes,  sir  ? ” said  one  of  the 
servants  to  him  in  an  undertone.' 

“No,  it  is  bettor  to  leave  everything  as  it  is  till  the  police 
have  seen  the  room.” 

In  a short  time  the  footman  returned  with  the  inspector  of 
police,  who  immediately  commenced  an  examination  of  the 
rooms. 

“ Where  docs  this  door  lead  to  ? ” he  inquired,  pointing  to 
the  one  which  opened  into  the  dressing-room. 

The  nurse  informed  him. 

“ I3  it  locked  ? ” 

“ It  is,  sir.” 

“ By  whom  was  it  locked — by  your  mistress?  ” 

“No,  sir,  my  master  locked  it  about  a week  ago,  when 
Master  George  was  frightened  one  night,  and  it  has  never 
been  opened  since.” 

I began  now  somewhat  to  recover  from  my  stupor.  The 
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girl  had  stated  the  truth.  I had  fastened  the  door  to  prevent 
Clara  from  entering  the  child’s  room,  and  had  locked  up  the 
key,  but  I had  quite  forgotten  the  circumstance. 

“ Where  is  the  key  of  the  door  1 ’’  inquired  the  inspector. 

“ Master  has  it,  I suppose,”  said  the  girl, 
fpiiis  completely  recovered  me.  I replied  I had  forgotten 
where  I had  placed  the  key,  but  I had  no  doubt  I should 
soon  find  it.  I remarked  at  the  same  time  a curious  look  of 
intelligence  pass  between  those  in  the  room. 

u What  do  you  know  of  the  affair,  sir  1 the  inspector  in- 
quired of  the  doctor. 

“ Nothing  more  than  that  I found  her  quite  dead,  and  she 
had  been  so  for  hours,  and  that  the  broken  tumbler  had  con- 
tained laudanum.” 

“ When  did  you  see  her  last  alive  1 ” 

“ She  called  on  me  yesterday  afternoon,  to  ask  me  to  give 
her  something  to  revive  her  spirits,  as  she  said  she  was  in  a 
very  low  state.  She  appeared  to  have  been  crying  bitterly. 

“ I will  not  ask  you  any  questions,  sir,”  said  the  inspector. 
“ but  you  can  make  any  remarks  you  please.  In  the  first 
place,  I must  trouble  you  for  the  key  of  this  door.  ’ 

I made  no  answer,  but  left  the  room,  he  following  me.  I 
went  into  my  own  room,  he  still  keeping  close  to  me.  With 
some  little  difficulty  I found  the  key.  I had  locked  it  up  in 
my  dressing-room.  The  subject  had,  as  1 said  before,  totally 
escaped  my  memory.  I knew  that  the  door  was  locked,  for  I 
had  tried  it  the  evening  before,  but  I thought  it  had  been 
done  by  Clara.  The  inspector  took  the  key  from  me  without 
saying  a word,  and  left  the  room.  Clara  s room  was  then 
cleared.  • She  was  to  remain  in  the  position  she  was  in  till 
the  coroner’s  inquest.  The  inspector  told  me  I could  see  her 
when  I pleased,  but  only  in  the  presence  of  a policeman  he 
should  leave  on  the  premises. 

“There  is  so  much  here,  sir,”  said  he,  “I  cannot  under- 
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stand,  that  I should  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I did  not  use 
all  possible  precaution.” 

An  inquest  was  held  the  next  day,  and  to  my  utter  horror 
I could  perceive  there  was  a latent  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
the  witnesses  that  I had  murdered  my  wife.  The  whole  of 
the  circumstances,  as  far  as  the  servants  and  doctor  knew,  re- 
specting George’s  alarm  in  the  night,  were  brought  forward. 
The  marks  on  his  throat  were  spoken  of,  as  well  as  those 
which  had  been  visible  on  his  face.  ' The  fact  of  my  refusing 
to  allow  the  child  to  accompany  my  wife  in  her  journey 
to  Italy  was  also  mentioned,  as  well  as  her  bitter  grief 
at  my  determination  to  leave  him  behind  us.  They  all 
spoke  of  Clara  as  an  excellent  and  fondly-attached  mother, 
who  appeared  to  dote  on  her  child.  The  fact  of  the  dressing- 
room  door  being  locked  and  the  key  in  my  possession,  was 
also  commented  on.  The  doctor  also  mentioned  the  fact  of 
my  wife  having  called  on  him  the  day  before  her  death,  in 
great  trouble,  and  asked  his  advice  for  her  lowness  of  spirits ; 
and  the  phial  containing  the  draught  he  had  prescribed  was 
produced.  No  clue  could  be  obtained  in  what  manner  she 
had  procured  the  poison.  Several  other  incidents  were  also 
spoken  of,  all  tending  against  me. 

The  coroner  summed  up,  and  the  jury,  after  deliberating 
for  some  hours,  returned  an  open  verdict,  “ That  the  deceased 
died  from  the  effects  of  taking  laudanum  j but  in  what  manner 
obtained,  or  by  whom  administered,  there  was  no  evidence  to 
shew.” 

This  was  tantamount,  I felt,  to  a verdict  of  murder  against 
me,  and  all  seemed  to  consider  it  almost  in  that  light.  I 
looked  around  me  as  soon  as  the  jury  had  given  it,  and  re- 
marked the  defiant  glances  of  all  present  directed  against  me. 
Strong  in  my  own  innocence,  I attempted  to  return  their 
defiance,  but  still  I felt  through  my  sorrow  most  deeply  the 
unjust  suspicion  which  hung  over  me. 
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I had  now  to  make  preparations  for  the  funeraL  I sent  for 
an  undertaker,  and  told  him  to  arrange  everything.  E\en 
the  usual  execrable  glibness  of  his  craft  was  wanting  in  the 
man,  and  though  he  took  the  order,  his  reserved,  cold  manner 
shewed  that  he  also  considered  me  as  a murderer.  I found, 
also,  that  the  house  was  watched  by  the  police  ; and  atf  inquiry, 

I was  told,  would  soon  be  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  some  light  on  the  matter.  I had  written  to  an  aum 
of  Clara’s,  informing  her  of  the  death  of  her  niece,  and  I de- 
scribed to  her  the  manner  in  which  it  occurred.  I also  invited 
her  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  she  arrived  the  day  before  it 
was  to  take  pdace.  She  at  first  shewed  me  great  coldness 
when  we  met,  but  after  she  had  read  the  report  of  the  inquest 
her  behaviour  became  most  violent.  She  accused  me  openly 
of  being  an  assassin,  and  threatened  she  would  never  quit  me 
till  she  had  seen  that  justice  had  been  done  to  her  murdered 
niece.  She  told  me,  also,  that  if  I dared  to  follow  Clara  to 
the  grave,  she  would  accompany  me,  and  proclaim  to  every- 
one that  I was  the  murderer  of  my  wife. 

I tried  in  vain  to  calm  the  virago  ; all  my  efforts  were  use- 
less. I left  the  house  rather  than  be  tortured  with  her  re- 
proaches, and  I spent  the  night  on  the  sofa  at  my  chambers. 
The  next  morning,  I found  that  a man  in  plain  clothes,  but  who 
was  evidently  a policeman,  had  been  on  duty  on  the  staircase 
all  night ; so  at  least  I was  informed  by  the  porter,  who  cast  on 
me  a significant  surly7  glance  as  he  spoke.  I went  home,  de- 
termining that  I would  expel  Clara's  aunt  from  the  house,  and 
set  the  threats  she  had  made  me  at  defiance.  I found  her  and 
told  her  my  determination,  but  she  refused  to  leave.  I sent 
for  the  police;  but  they  would  not  interfere.  Irritated  beyond 
endurance,  and  miserable  in  the  extreme,  I locked  myself  in 
my  bedroom,  determining  not  to  leave  it  till  the  funeral  wa* 
ready. 

In  about  an  hour’s  time,  the  dull  noise  made  by  the  under- 
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taker’s  men  recalled  me  to  the  necessity  of  bracing  myself  up 
for  the  occasion.  Sorrowful  as  their  preparations  made  me, 
anxiety  as  to  the  probable  behaviour  of  Clara’s  aunt  was  per- 
haps the  predominant  feeling  in  my  mind.  Half-an-hour 
before  the  time  of  leaving  the  house,  I left  my  bedroom,  and 
entering  the  dining-room  found  there  the  only  other  mourner, 
the  doctor.  He  received  me  with  a stern  civility,  and  when 
I put  out  my  hand  to  shake  hands  with  him,  he  pretended 
not  to  see  it. 

The  undertaker  entered,  and,  after  putting  the  crape  on  the 
hats  and  fastening  the  cloaks,  told  us  the  carriage  was  ready. 
As  I left  the  room  with  the  doctor,  I heard  the  hearse  move 
off  as  we  passed  along.  Arrived  in  the  hall,  I saw  before  me 
the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  Clara’s  aunt.  Stretching  out  her  arm 
and  pointing  at  me,  she  exclaimed — 

“ That  man  has  murdered  my  niece,  and  has  attempted  to 
murder  her  child.” 

I attempted  to  pass  her  without  answer,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible, for  she  placed  herself  directly  in  my  way,  and  repeated 
the  words  she  had  made  use  of,  adding  that  I should  never 
leave  the  house  if  she  had  strength  enough  to  prevent  it. 
Enraged,  I rushed  at  her  and  attempted  to  thrust  her  aside ; 
but  passion  had  given  her  force,  and  I could  not  move  her. 
The  undertaker  and  his  men  interfered,  and  the  doctor,  scan- 
dalised at  the  scene,  requested  me  to  speak  a word  with  him 
in  private.  We  retired  for  a moment  into  the  study. 

“ You  must  be  aware,”  he  said,  “ of  the  unpleasant  sus- 
picion which  is  abroad  concerning  the  death  of  your  wife,  and 
the  rumour  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  her  child.  For  my 
part,  I make  no  remark  on  the  subject ; but  let  me  advise  you 
to  abstain  from  following  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  You  see 
how  determined  that  woman  is,  and  a most  unpleasant  scene 
will  be  the  result  if  you  persist  in  your  determination.  I can 
easily  understand  your  wish  to  pay  a last  mark  of  respect  to 
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your  wife  ; but  if  you  remain  here  I will  bear  witness  of  your 
wish  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  that  it  was  no  fault  of  yours 
that  you  did  not.” 

The  undertaker  also  argued  in  the  same  manner.  I was 
likewise  aware  the  violent  woman  was  waiting  to  meet  me, 
and  I reluctantly  resolved  to  follow  the  advice  the  doctor  had 
given  me,  and  remain  at  home. 

I remained  in  my  room  till  evening  ; I then  left  the  house, 
intending  to  see  George.  On  my  road  thither  I found  I vas 
followed.  I knocked  at  the  door.  The  servant  that  opened 
it  looked  at  me  with  curiosity  and  aversion.  She  shewed  me 
into  the  parlour,  and  a few  minutes  afterwards  her  mistress 
entered.  Her  manner  shewed  her  aversion  to  my  presence,  as 
clearly  as  her  servant  had  done  before  her. 

I told  her  I wished  to  see  George. 

“He  is  now  in  bed,”  she  replied  ; “ but  otherwise,  I could 
not  allow  you  to  see  him.  A lady  has  been  here  to-day  who 
told  me  I was  on  no  account  to  do  so,  as  proceedings  were 
being  instituted  to  deprive  you  of  his  guardianship.  I have 
consulted  my  solicitor,  and  he  advises  me  to  allow  no  one  to 
see  or  interfere  with  him  till  the  law  has  designated  the  indi- 
vidual who  shall  have  legal  authority  gver  him.” 

Here  was  another  blow.  I had  always  been  fond  of  the 
child,  and  I was  now  his  legal  guardian.  His  mothers  pro- 
perty descended  to  him  ; but  who  could  ever  accuse  me  of  a dis- 
honest action  1 That  insult  might  at  least  have  been  spared  me. 

Finding  the  schoolmistress  was  inexorable,  I left  the  house 
aud  went  home.  The  next  morning  I determined  on  a dif- 
ferent plan  of  action.  I sent  for  the  inspector  of  police,  and 
he  soon  attended.  I told  him  it  was  my  intention  to  sell  the 
house  and  furniture  by  public?  auction.  I inquired  if  he,  on 
the  part  of  the  police,  had  any  objection  to  make  or  sugges- 
tion to  offer,  as  I wished  to  afford  him  every  opportunity  in 
my  power. 
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He  told  me  candidly  lie  was  ordered  to  keep  a strict  watch 
upon  my  movements,  but  he  was  not  authorised  to  go  beyond 
that.  He  suggested  that  if  I contemplated  a sale,  I should 
allow  perhaps  a fortnight  to  pass  over  before  it  took  place,  as 
it  would  shew  I was  willing  to  allow  time  for  further  inquiry. 

I readily  met  his  views,  and,  more  than  that,  told  him  I 
would  leave  the  house  in  the  care  of  the  police  till  the  time  of 
sale.  I immediately  gave  over  to  him  the  keys,  and  then,  in 
his  presence,  I packed  up  a portmanteau  and  left  the  house, 
telling  him,  what  he  knew  perfectly  well,  the  address  of  my 
chambers. 

I ga\  e instructions  to  an  auctioneer  to  sell  the  house  and 
furniture,  and  I then  began  to  think  more  collectedly  on  my 
position ; but  the  calmer  the  view  I took  of  it,  the  worse  it  ap- 
peared. I found  I was  still  watched  by  the  police.  All  my 
friends  turned  their  backs  on  me  ; some,  indeed,  went  so  far  as 
candidly  to  decline  my  acquaintance.  I appeared  to  have  no 
one  left  in  the  world  who  sympathised  with  or  cared  for  me. 
At  last  I found  proceedings  were  being  instituted  to  deprive 
me  of  the  guardianship  of  George.  I attended  in  court  when 
the  cause  came  on.  I heard  myself  described  as  a person  in 
whose  custody  the  poor  child’s  life  might  be  in  danger.  Every 
term  of  reproach  short  of  abuse  was  hurled  at  me,  and  the 
judge  evidently  considered  the  barrister  was  not  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  propriety.  Seated  in  court  was  Clara’s  aunt, 
watching  the  whole  proceedings,  and  looking  at  me  with  a 
stern  grim  satisfaction  when  any  insult  or  injustice  against  me 
w'as  uttered.  Her  continual  glances  at  me  drew  the  eyes  of 
the  bystanders  on  me,  and  I found  an  expression  of  aversion 
marked  on  the  faces  of  them  all.  I remained  in  court  till 
the  persecution  became  intolerable,  and  I then  rushed  wildly 
from  it. 

Once  in  the  open  air,  a feeling  of  reckless  defiance  came 
over  me.  Every  person  I met  I looked  sternly  in  the  face, 
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and  every  look  I gave  appeared  answered  by  another,  which 
seemed  to  tell  that  the  individual  suspected  who  I was.  I 
hurried  on,  not  caring  whither  I went,  and  treating  with  con- 
temptuous anger  the  insulting  remarks  my  behaviour  elicited. 
Still  I walked  on.  When  evening  arrived,  I found  myself  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kensington  Gardens.  I thought  that  there  I 
might  find  solitude,  and  I entered  them.  “ \ ou  will  not  have 
time  to  be  long  here,”  said  the  gatekeeper  ; “ we  close  in  half- 
an-hour.”  I paid  no  attention  to  his  remarks,  but  still 
hurried  on,  choosing  the  least-frequented  spots  I could  find. 

The  idea  came  over  me,  that  if  I could  stay  there  all  night, 

I might  there  at  least  be  at  peace.  It  was  a lovely  summer  s 
evening,  and  all  nature,  but  myself,  seemed  hushed  in  repose. 

I hid  myself  in  a clump  of  trees,  and  remained  there  till  it  was 
quite  dark.  I then  wandered  out,  as  I was  sure  the  gates 
would  be  closed.  If  the  calmness  of  the  scene  kept  any 
irritating  circumstances  from  me,  it  by  no  means  soothed  my 
spirits.  I wandered  slowly  about,  unable  even  for  a moment 
to  fix  my  thoughts  on  any  one  subject. 

The  moon  rose,  and  I saw  more  clearly  around  me.  At  last 
I strolled  near  the  bridge  over  the  Serpentine,  and  gazed  at 
the  water.  A horrible  fascination  came  over  me  as  I looked 
at  it,  and  drew  me  towards  it.  As  I advanced,  the  attraction 
seemed  to  increase.  Something  appeared  to  whisper,  that 
once  under  that  water,  all  misery  would  be  over.  I fully 
knew  the  sin  of  the  thought,  but  I could  not  resist  it.  As  I 
stood  there  by  the  parapet  gazing  at  the  water,  the  fascination 
each  moment  became  stronger.  A moment  more  and  it  would 
have  dragged  me  over.  Suddenly  the  whole  force  of  the  iniquity 
I was  about  to  commit  came  clearly  on  my  mind.  I raised  my 
eyes  to  heaven,  my  hands  still  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge. 

“ 0 my  God,”  I exclaimed,  “ save  me  from  this  great  sin  ! 
Give  me  courage  to  bear  the  burden  which  for  other  sins  Thou 
hast  justly  placed  upon  me.  Consider  my  weakness,  and  help 
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me  from  this  temptation,  for  it  is  too  great  for  me  to  bear. 
Help  me  in  Thy  great  mercy,  for  my  misery  crushes  me. 
Father,  dear  Father,  be  merciful  unto  me  !” 

My  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  horrible  fascination  vanished. 
I stood  with  my  eyes  raised  to  heaven  in  gratitude  for  its 
bounty.  I took  my  hands  from  the  stone  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  and  placed  them  on  my  face.  Tears  came  also  to  my 
relief,  and  they  came  abundantly.  The  feeling  of  calm  in- 
creased within  me.  I felt  almost  happy.  Something  more 
than  earth  seemed  to  give  me  consolation.  The  feeling  in- 
creased. I felt  some  heavenly  power  shedding  peace  around 
me.  More  and  more  distinct  the  sensation  grew,  and  as  I 
dropped  my  hands  from  my  face,  the  feeling  which  tells  us  some 
one  unseen  is  near  us,  came  over  me.  It  became  more  and 
more  distinct,  till  I recognised  that  an  invisible  being  stood  at 
my  left  side.  It  was  the  same  sensation  which  years  before  I 
had  experienced  after  Ellen’s  death,  when  crossing  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  yet  I had  hardly  given  a thought  on  Ellen  for 
years.  There,  however,  she  was  as  distinct  as  formerly.  I knew 
it  was  her  spirit,  though  no  mute  conversation  now  passed 
between  us.  The  only  word  I felt  she  uttered  was  “ Peace  ! 
peace  ! ” Motionless  as  a statue,  I stood  for  hours  on  the  same 
spot,  happy,  thrice  happy  in  the  society  of  one  I knew  to  be 
an  angel.  I turned  not  my  head — I spoke  not  a word — I was 
there  as  one  entranced.  My  angel  stood  , by  my  side  as 
motionless  as  myself,  and  as  speechless,  save  the  mute  words, 
“ Peace  ! peace  ! ” We  remained  there  till  the  pure  dawn  ap- 
peared, when  my  angel  seemed  to  melt  in  it.  When  the 
day  had  fairly  broken,  she  had  gone. 

I returned  to  town,  and  again  attended  the  court  to  hear 
the  case  argued.  I there  found  Clara’s  aunt.  The  same 
diabolical  expression  was  on  her  countenance,  yet  nobody 
seemed  to  think  it  extraordinary ; while  every  one  who  was 
near  me,  regarded  me,  if  not  with  aversion,  evidently  with  sur- 
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prise,  as  if  astonished  that  I should  have  the  audacity  to 
appear  in  the  light  of  day.  I can  now  believe  that  I might 
have  been  to  a certain  extent  deceived,  and  that  their  astonish- 
ment was  caused  by  my  agitated  appearance,  rny  pallid  face, 
and  disordered  dress ; for  I had  gone  direct  from  the  gardens 
to  the  court. 

The  case  terminated,  and  the  judges  reserved  their  decision 
till  a future  day.  In  the  meantime,  George  was  to  remain  in 
the  care  of  the  lady  with  whom  he  was  then  residing.  As  I 
left  the  court,  Clara’s  aunt  cast  on  me  the  same  look  of  deadly 
animosity  I had  received  from  her  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
Had  it  occurred  to  me  the  day  before,  it  would  have  wounded 
me  deeply ; but  the  soothing  effect  of  the  last  evening  was 
still  over  me,  and  I forgave  her. 

I now  went  to  the  auctioneer  who  was  to  sell  my  furniture. 

I was  told  he  was  from  home,  but  that  he  was  expected  in 
shortly,  and  I could  wait  if  I pleased  The  clerk  who  had 
answered  had  on  his  countenance  the  same  look  of  astonish- 
ment I had  noticed  on  the  faces  of  those  I saw  in  court. 
Several  persons  went  in  and  out  of  the  office  while  I stayed, 
but  they  all  regarded  me  with  the  same  expression.  One, 
after  he  had  looked  at  me  with  some  sympathy  mixed  with  his 
surprise,  addressed  some  question  in  a whisper  to  the  clerk, 
who  replied  to  him  at  some  length,  but  in  so  low  a tone  I 
could  not  catch  what  he  uttered ; but  I was  convinced  he  was 
speaking  of  me. 

“ Oh,”  said  the  gentleman  on  leaving,  and  casting  on  me  a 
glance  of  dislike  as  he  spoke,  “ Banquo's  ghost,  I suppose. 

I felt  no  annoyance  at  the  insult,  but  sat  quietly  in  my 
place.  Shortly  afterwards  the  auctioneer  came  in,  and  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry,  he  told' me  that  all  was  prepared,  that 
the  advertisements  and  posting-bills  were  out,  and  that  the 
sale  would  be  held  that  day  fortnight.  During  the  time  he 
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spoke,  the  same  look  of  surprise  was  on  his  countenance  I 
had  noticed  on  the  others. 

I left  him,  and  determined  on  going  to  my  chambers  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  refreshment,  for  I had  had  no  break- 
fast. On  my  way,  I saw  two  or  three  persons  reading  a news- 
paper placard  placed  in  front  of  a bookseller’s  shop-window. 
I mechanically  stopped  to  look  at  it.  The  chief  articles  of 
interest  the  paper  contained  were  marked  upon  the  placard  in 
large  letters.  Among  them  I noticed — “Further  particulars 

of  the  mysterious  death  of  Mrs . Singular  discovery 

tending  to  its  solution.” 

“ I hope  the  scoundrel  will  be  hanged,”  said  one  of  the 
readers. 

“ Hanging  is  too  good  for  him  by  half,”  said  his  com- 
panion. 

I felt  no  anger  at  these  remarks,  but  proceeded  onward  to 
my  chambers.  As  I passed  the  porter’s  lodge,  I requested 
him  to  send  my  laundress  to  me  with  my  breakfast.  I entered 
my  rooms  ; all  appeared  in  order,  as  if  I had  been  expected. 
I threw  myself  into  my  easy-chair,  thoroughly  exhausted,  and 
endeavoured  to  collect  my  thoughts.  I determined,  if  possible, 
to  support  with  patience  the  terrible  misfortune  under  which  I 
was  labouring.  I addressed  a short  but  humble  prayer  to  the 
Almighty  for  His  support.  A calm  so  delightful  came  over 
me,  I felt  almost  happy.  By  degrees  it  concentrated  itself 
into  the  certainty  that  beside  my  chair  stood  some  being 
invisible  to  me,  who  was  watching  over  me.  So  perfect  was 
my  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  I could  distinguish  it  standing 
by  my  left  side.  One  arm  was  thrown  over  the  back  of  my 
chair,  while  the  head  bent  over  me.  Gradually  the  identity 
became  complete,  and  I recognised  Ellen.  She  now  did  not 
confine  herself  to  the  one  word,  “Peace!  peace!”  but  she 
conversed  with  me  plainly  and  eloquently,  though  not  a word 
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was  spoken.  She  reminded  me  how  light  my  punishment 
would  be  if  I h*ad  but  resignation  to  His  wilL  How  perfect 
His  justice  was,  and  whatever  misery  I myself  suffered,  I 
should  be  compensated  for  it  a thousandfold.  She  spoke  also 
of  another  whose  virtues  wTere  perfect,  and  who  unjustly 
suffered.  She  told  me  to  imitate  His  resignation  with  all  the 
strength  I had,  and  I should  be  supported  in  proportion  to 
my  resignation.  Gently  were  her  dear  consolations  poured 
over  my  senses  ; and  I was  enjoying  a happiness  the  happiest 
might  have  envied,  when  all  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  the 
servant  with  my  breakfast.  The  woman  passed  close  by  my 
left  side,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  terrible  misery  she  caused 
me.  I rose  from  my  chair,  and  giving  way  to  an  ungovern- 
able fury,  I upbraided  her  with  every  imprecation  passion 
could  find  language  for.  The  woman  appeared  perfectly  as- 
tonished, and  attempted  an  apology,  but  my  rage  made  me 
deaf  to  her  excuses.  It  seemed  as  if  Satan  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  my  soul,  and  had  determined  on  destroying  what  of 
heaven  was  left  within  me.  At  last  I seized  the  woman 
brutally  by  the  shoulders,  and  thrust  her  from  the  room,  she 
screaming  violently  the  while. 

I again  returned  to  my  room,  and  threw  myself  into  my 
easy-chair.  I waited  anxiously  for  the  return  of  the  spirit  of 
Ellen ; but  she  came  not.  I remained  in  the  same  position 
for  some  hours — with  my  breakfast  untasted  on  the  table. 
Suddenly  my  attention  was  aroused  by  some  one  at  the  outer 
door  trying  to  enter.  I immediately  went  to  see  whom  it 
might  be,  and  found  it  was  a messenger  from  the  police  court 
with  a summons  for  me  to  attend  there  in  three  days  time,  to 
answer  a charge  of  assault  preferred  against  me  by  my  laun- 
dress. I had  no  alternative,  so  I promised  to  attend. 

That  evening  I again  spent  in  Kensington  Gardens  ; but  I 
received  no  visit  from  Ellen.  The  next  day  I wandered  dis- 
consolately about  the  streets  till  I was  exhausted,  and  I then 
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returned  to  my  room.  I again  threw  myself  into  my  easy- 
chair,  and  waited  anxiously  for  Ellen  ; but  she  came  not. 

The  day  for  the  summons  to  be  heard  arrived,  and  I at- 
tended at  the  police  court.  I felt  terribly  ashamed  at  the 
position  my  ungovernable  temper  had  placed  me  in.  At  last 
I determined  upon  trying  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
elfect  a compromise  with  the  woman,  as  well  as  apologise  to 
her  for  my  brutal  conduct.  I turned  round  to  find  her,  but 
she  was  not  in  court.  I was  leaving  the  court,  expecting  she 
would  be  outside,  when  a faint  sensation  of  Ellen’s  presence 
came  over  me ; but  it  was  broken  by  a man  passing  so  closely 
to  my  left  side  as  almost  to  push  me  against  the  wall.  In  an 
instant  my  fury  returned,  and  I loudly  and  angrily  upbraided 
him  for  his  rudeness.  The  magistrate,  indignant  at  my  in- 
terruption, immediately  ordered  me  to  be  turned  out  of 
court,  and  his  order  was  directly  and  roughly  carried  into 
effect. 

The  woman’s  case  was  called.  She  stated  her  complaint, 
and  I had  no  defence  to  make.  The  magistrate  rebuked  me 
severely,  stating  that  it  was  clear  from  my  behaviour  that  day 
in  court,  I was  an  ill-conditioned,  quarrelsome  fellow.  He  re- 
gretted he  had  not  the  power  to  punish  me  as  I deserved,  but 
he  would  impose  on  me  the  heaviest  penalty  the  law  would 
allow  him.  The  fine  I immediately  paid,  and  I then  left  the 
court. 

Several  days  passed  over,  but  no  visit  from  Ellen.  I was 
alone  and  desolate  in  the  vast  metropolis ; for  none  who 
knew  me  would  converse  with  me,  and  strangers,  as  I passed 
them,  regarded  me  with  aversion.  My  temper,  instead  of 
improving,  became  more  irritable;  and  I was  perpetually 
quarrelling  with  those  I met  for  passing  too  closely  to  my 
left  side,  for  it  was  there  I expected  to  find  Ellen. 

The  day  before  the  sale  arrived,  I determined  to  visit 
my  home  once  more.  I did  so,  and  wandered  sad  and  lonely 
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through  the  rooms.  I remained  there  till  dark,  wishing  to 
leave  the  house  without  being  recognised.  I succeeded,  though 
with  some  littjp  difficulty.  After  I had  gone  a short  distance, 
I turned  round  and  gazed  upon  the  house.  All  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  all  the  various  episodes  of  my  life 
while  dwelling  in  it,  came  crowding  on  my  memory.  Mv  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me,  as  I turned 
away  from  it.  Suddenly  the  well-known  calm  came  over  me, 
and  in  a moment  I felt  happy.  The  sensation  became  more 
perfect ; and  as  I walked  on  I found  the  spirit  of  Ellen  accom- 
panied me,  advancing  as  I advanced.  The  long  distance 
before  me  was  forgotten,  and  I took  a byroad,  so  that  I 
might  avoid  the  driver  of  the  carriage  which  had  brought  me, 
and  continue  my  road  to  London  on  foot.  Oh,  how  happy 
was  I that  night ! As  we  proceeded  we  mutely  conversed. 
Every  sentiment,  every  consolation  she  offered  me,  was  that 
of  an  angel.  I began  to  blame  myself  for  repining  at  my 
misfortunes,  when  they  led  to  such  happiness.  I accused  my- 
self of  ingratitude,  and  I thanked  Heaven  for  the  bliss  I was 
then  enjoying.  Onwards  we  went — mile  after  mile  was  passed 
— still,  weak  as  I was,  I felt  not  the  least  fatigue ; and  when 
morning  broke,  and  I found  myself  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
I regretted  the  night  had  terminated  so  soon,  and  that  the 
way  had  not  been  longer.  When  I had  arrived  at  my  cham- 
bers, I still  felt  no  sensation  of  weariness ; I had  no  inclination 
for  sleep,  so  I threw  myself  into  my  chair,  and  reflected  on  the 
happiness  I had  enjoyed.  That  day  I received  the  intelligence 
that  the  judges  had  decided  I was  not  to  remain  the  guardian 
of  George.  I hardly  felt  the  blow,  so  perfect  was  my  resig- 
nation. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
annoyance  I felt  when  any  one  approached  too  nearly  to  my 
left  'side,  nothing  occurred  particularly  worthy  of  remark. 
Many  of  my  friends  who  had  avoided  me  now  again  began  to 
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speak  to  me,  particularly  two  or  three  members  of  the  bar. 
They  often  addressed  me  with  great  kindness.  They  proved 
to  me  that  the  various  severe  shocks  I had  received  had 
occasioned  too  great  a stress  on  the  mind,  and  that  I ought 
to  be  careful  of  myself.  At  last  they  proposed  that  I should 
submit  myself  to  the  care  of  an  eminent  physician,  learned  in 
cases  of  the  kind.  He  considered  that  two  or  three  months’ 
seclusion  would  completely  re-establish  my  health,  and  I could 
then  again  resume  my  profession. 

At  first  I rejected  the  advice,  but  upon  further  considera- 
tion I determined  to  follow  it.  I was,  I confess,  principally 
induced  to  follow  the  advice  from  the  thought,  that  being  in 
seclusion,  I should  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  meet- 
ing Ellen  than  if  I remained  in  London.  My  friends  kindly 
took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  the  result  was,  that  I became  an  inmate  of 
this  asylum. 

Poor  Mainwaring’s  narrative  had  interested  me  greatly; 
but  although  I wished  to  ask  him  many  further  particulars  re- 
specting it,  he  was  so  exhausted  by  the  exertion  he  had  made 
that  I left  him  for  that  morning,  determining  to  obtain  from 
him  at  another  opportunity  ftiore  information  on  those  points 
which  appeared  to  me  obscure  or  unsatisfactory.  I did  not, 
however,  see  him  again  for  some  days,  as  a change  in  the 
weather  had  confined  him  to  the  house,  and  he  now  no  longer, 

from  his  infirm  state,  mixed  with  the  other  patients.  At  last, 
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a fine  dry  day  again  induced  him  to  leave  his  room,  and  I 
determined  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  it  gave  me. 

He  had  already  seated  himself  on  the  same  bench  when  I 
perceived  him.  Few  as  had  been  the  days  since  we  had  met, 
they  had  left  visible  traces  on  his  person  of  their  passage. 
Not  a particle  of  colour,  except  a sharply-defined  red  spot 
on  each  cheek,  was  in  his  face.  His  hands  were  so  thin,  they 
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seemed  almost  transparent  The  little  exertion  necessary  for 
him  to  traverse  the  distance  from  the  house  had  terribly 
fatigued  him,  and  he  appeared  hardly  able  to  hold  himself  erect, 
had  it  not  been  for  a staff  which  was  in  his  hand.  Death  had 
so  plainly  set  his  seal  upon  him,  that  nothing  short  of  a miracle 
could  keep  him  on  earth  till  the  day  he  had  predicted,  the 
14th  of  November.  When  he  saw  me  approach,  he  beckoned 
to  me  to  take  a seat  by  his  side.  I did  so,  taking  of  course 
care  on  which  side  of  him  I seated  myself.  After  the  first 
greeting  was  over,  he  abruptly  inquired  of  me  how  I thought 
he  looked.  I was  puzzled  what  to  answer,  and  he  easily 
understood  me. 

“ You  think  I look  much  worse,”  he  said,  sfniling ; “ and 
you  do  not  believe  I shall  live  as  long  as  I stated. 1 

I tried  to  answer  him,  but  could  not. 

“ I perfectly  understand  you,”  he  continued.  “ You  are 
right,  I shall  not  live  till  November.  Ellen  has  informed  me 
that  my  prayers  have  been  heard,  and  that  on  her  next  visit 
I shall  leave  this  world  with  her.  When  it  will  be,  of  course 
I cannot  tell ; but  anxiously  I am  waiting  for  it.  ’ 

“ Have  you  often  met  her  since  you  have  been  residing  here 
as  a patient  1 ” 

“Very  often ; and,  doubtless,  hfr  visits  would  have  been  more 
frequent,  had  it  not  been  for  my  infirmity  of  temper.  For 
example,  after  my  angry  and  uncourteous  behaviour  to  you 
on  the  day  of  your  arrival,  I was  many  days  without  a visit. 
When  I remain  in  peace  and  good-will  towards  all  men,  her 
visits  are  very  frequent ; but,  as  I said  before,  after  an  outbreak 
of  temper,  I have  always  had  to  remain  till  prayer  and  repent- 
ance have  absolved  me  from  my  faults.  ’ 

“ But,  knowing  the  penalty,  why  do  you  not  restrain  your 
temper  1 ” 

“ My  dear  fellow,  if  you  only  knew  what  inexpressible 
happiness  I receive  from  her  visits,  you  would  easily  under- 
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stand  my  sorrow  at  even  a remote  probability  of  her  being 
disturbed,  for  she  never  comes  when  any  one  is  near  me  on 
my  left  side.  I cannot  explain  it,  but  some  occult  sympathy 
exists  which  draws  my  thoughts  alway  to  the  side  she  is  ac- 
customed to  stand  at.  But  all  is  now  nearly  finished ; her 
next  visit  will  be  her  last,  and  I shall  then  be  happy.” 

“ But,”  I remarked,  “ there  is  still  a serious  question  to  be 
asked,  ‘ Are  you  prepared  to  die  ? 

“ I trust  that,  with  my  Redeemer’s  assistance,  I shall  be 
found  so.  It  would  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  justice 
of  the  Almighty  to  imagine  one  of  His  angels  might  visit 
me  and  comfort  me  in  my  affliction,  with  my  hope  in 
heaven  doubtful.  No,  sinner  as  I am,  sinner  as  I have  been, 
I feel  the  Divine  bounty  to  be  boundless  ; and  I am  certain 
the  misery  I have  suffered  on  earth  will  be  taken  into  account 
when  the  catalogue  of  my  sins  is  called  for.  As  you  are  now 
the  only  friend  I have  in  this  wrorld,  be  with  me  at  my  part- 
ing. Let  "my  last  glance  of  earth  be  the  face  of  a friend ; my 
first  sensation  of  heaven,  the  companionship  of  the  angel  who 
has  so  kindly  watched  over  me,  and  whom  when  on  earth  I so 
fondly  loved.” 

I readily  promised  him  that  I would  certainly  be  with  him. 
An  assistant  then  came  to  him  and  informed  him  the  doctor 
considered  it  would  be  better  for  him  not  to  remain  longer  in 
the  cold  air  ; and  we  parted. 

Soon  afterwards,  he  became  too  ill  to  leave  his  room.  I 
spent  each  morning  more  than  an  hour  with  him.  He  sank 
daily.  One  thing  particularly  preyed  upon  my  mind,  and 
that  was,  whether  it  was  right  on  my  part  to  allow  him  to 
die  with  such  an  absurd  delusion  on  him,  or  to  persuade  him, 
if  possible,  of  its  folly.  I wished  to  adopt  the  lattef  course  ; 
but  yet  it  appeared  cruel  on  my  part  to  destroy  the  happiness 
the  illusion  caused  him.  I,  however,  resolved  to  consult  the 
doctor  on  the  subject. 
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“ You  will  do  no  good,”  he  said  ; “ the  delusion  is  too  firmly 
grafted  on  his  mind  to  be  eradicted  now  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Depend  upon  it,  also,  the  justice  and  bounty  of  the  Almighty 
are  too  perfect  to  count  that  as  a sin  which  is  simply  a 
misfortune.  Let  me  advise  you  not  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.” 

I promised  to  follow  his  advice,  and  although  I was  sorely, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  tempted  to  the  contrary,  I kept 
the  promise  I had  made. 

About  ten  days  after  our  last  interview  in  the  garden,  the 
nurse  called  me  up  one  night  and  requested  me  to  go  im- 
mediately to  Mr  Mainwaring’s  room,  as  he  was  evidently  sink- 
ing fast.  She  did  not,  she  said,  expect  he  would  live  the 
night  through.  I hurried  after  her,  and  found  her  statement 
but  too  true — he  was  dying.  He  was  lying  on  his  back ; his 
thin  arms,  extended  beside  him,  were  placed  upon  the  counter- 
pane ; and  his  face  was  somewhat  turned  towards  the  left  side 
of  the  bed.  He  was  still  conscious.  He  turned  his  head 
partially  round  when  he  heard  me  enter,  and  gave  me  a smile 
of  recognition,  but  said  nothing.  I doubt  whether  he  had 
sufficient  strength  left  to  speak.  I stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  the  nurse  at  the  right  side.  The  night-light  burnt 
dimly,  and  all  around  us  was  still  as  the  grave  the  poor 
fellow  was  shortly  to  repose  in.  For  more  than  two  hours 
did  we  remain  'motionless  and  silent.  Suddenly  Main  waring  s 
respiration  seemed  to  cease  ; he  partially  raised  his  head  from 
the  pillow,  and  stretched  his  arms  upwards  for  a moment,  as 
if  to  embrace  some  person  leaning  over  him  ; his  head  then 
sunk  quietly  back,  his  arms  fell  by  his  side — and  poor  Main- 
waring  had  joined  his  first  love. 
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MONG  the  guests  at  table  on  the  day  of  my 
arrival  was  a tall,  ladylike,  and  rather  elderly 
woman,  of  a somewhat  foreign  aspect.  I after- 
wards found  she  was  a native  of  France,  but  had  been  so 
many  years  in  England,  there  was  only  the  slightest  trace  of 
her  foreign  origin  to  be  found  in  her  accent.  Mine.  Reumont 
had  a most  aimable  expression  of  countenance,  and  I after- 
wards found  out  that  her  countenance  was  a faithful  mirror 
of  her  mind.  During  the  meal  I conversed  with  her  occa- 
sionally. She  was  evidently  well  educated,  and  she  spoke  on 
every  subject  brought  forward  with  so  much  good  sense,  that 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  insanity  of  any  kind  would  be 
detected  in  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  a certain  marked  prudery 
she  exhibited,  a certain  governess-like  appearance  of  rigid 
propriety  of  manner  in  choosing  her  expressions,  she  would 
have  pleased  me  immensely ; but  the  certainty  that  she  was 
talking  for  effect,  that,  in  French  theatrical  phrase,  the  rampe 
was  always  before  her,  considerably  impaired  the  impression 
she  would  otherwise  have  made  on  my  good  opinion.  She 
retired  early  from  the  dinner-table ; but  I saw  her  again  for  a 
short  time  at  Mrs  Meadows’s  tea-table  in  the  evenim*-.  For 
the  next  three  or  four  days  we  met  regularly  at  dinner ; but 
nothing  on  either  occasion  was  elicited  from  her  to  make  me 
change  the  opinion  I had  first  formed  of  her. 
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About  a week  after  our  first  acquaintance,  I had  occasion  to 
change  my  mind  with  fespect  to  her  sanity ; and  I was 
obliged  to  admit  that  in  her  case  also  her  friends  had  acted 
with  discretion  in  placing  her  under  restraint,  not  from  any 
danger  which  might  have  occurred  by  her  being  at  large,  but 
from  the  ridicule  to  which  she  would  have  been  exposed  to 
when  giving  way  to  the  extraordinary  delusion  under  which 
she  was  labouring. 

After  breakfast  one  morning,  I visited  the  attic  story  of 
the  house,  the  division  of  the  front  rooms  of  which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  had  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a corridor  for  the  patients’  exercise  in  cold,  windy,  or 
wet  weather.  When  I entered,  I found  it  empty,  and  its  silence 
pleased  me.  I do  not  remember  what  induced  me  to  go 
there  that  morning,  for  the  weather  was  fine.  Perhaps  it 
was  to  indulge  in  a little  solitude,  or  possibly  to  enjoy 
the  extensive  view  from  the  windows  over  the  surrounding 
country.  My  attention  was  presently  attracted  to  perhaps 
a score  of  lads  who  were  exercising  as  recruits  for  the 
militia  under  the  instructions  of  a drill-sergeant.  From 
their  extraordinarily  clumsy  manner  and  ungainly  appear- 
ance, I should  imagine  it  was  their  first  or  second  day  of 
training.  I watched  them  for  some  time,  for  their  blunders 
afforded  me  considerable  amusement.  Presently  I heard 
some  one  near  me  as  if  in  great  grief  : and  on  turning  round, 
I found  at  an  adjoining  window  Mme.  Keumont,  with  her 
elbow  on  the  sill,  and  her  head  placed  on  her  hand,  weeping 
bitterly. 

Surprised  and  somewhat  alarmed,  I immediately  approached 
her.  I wished  to  offer  her  some  consolation ; but  I feared  that, 
if  I asked  her  the  cause  of  her  grief,  I might  be  guilty  of  some 
indiscretion.  As  soon  as  she  was  aware  I was  beside  her,  she 
raised  her  head,  and  with  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  she 
pointed  with  her  hand  to  the  militiamen  exercising  on  the 
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common.  She  attempted  to  speak,  but  her  grief  prevented 
her.  She  remained  thus  for  a few  moments.  At  last,  words 
came  to  her  relief.  “ Ah,”  she  said,  “ in  how  short  a time 
will  not  one  of  these  men  be  alive  !”  I could  not  dispute  the 
point,  but  even  while  admitting  its  truth,  I could  not  imagine 
why  it  should  afflict  her  so  terribly,  as,  in  point  of  age,  she 
might  easily  have  been  the  mother  of  the  oldest  man  among 
them.  However,  I begged  she  would  not  distress  herself  on 
such  a subject,  as  it  was  a fate  from  which  neither  of  us  could 
possibly  escape. 

Although  she  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  my  reasoning,  it 
did  not  appear  to  afford  her  the  slightest  consolation.  In 
fact,  the  certainty  of  her  own  death  and  mine  seemed  to  be 
matters  of  perfect  indifference  to  her ; but  she  still  pointed 
to,  and  gazed  with  intense  and  genuine  sorrow  visible  in  her 
countenance  at  the  militiamen.  At  last,  I succeeded  in  set- 
ting  her  from  the  window,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leading 
her  down-stairs,  when  we  met  the  doctor. 

Mine.  Reumont,  he  said,  somewhat  angrily,  “ you  know 
I have  often  requested  you  never  to  go  into  the  upper  corridor  ; 
and  you  have  promised  me  to  follow  my  advice.  AVhenever  I 
trust  those  under  my  care,  I have  the  habit  of  placing  the 
most  implicit  reliance  in  them  ; and  it  annoys  me  greatly  to 
find  myself  deceived.” 

“ I really  am  very  sorry,  doctor,”  she  said  ; “ but  pray  par- 
don me  , I could  not  help  it.  As  soon  as  I heard  the  voice  of 
the  sergeant,  the  attraction  became  greater  than  I could  resist ; 
but  I will  endeavour  in  future  to  shew  more  resolution.  Pray, 
look  over  it  this  time.” 

The  doctor  bowed  somewhat  coolly ; and  at  that  moment  a 
female  assistant  coming  up,  Mine.  Reumont  left  us,  and 
went  to  her  room. 

“ You  would  greatly  oblige  me,”  said  the  doctor  to  me,  as 
soon  as  we  were  by  ourselves,  “if  you  would  persuade  Mine. 
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Eeumont  to  leave  the  corridor  whenever  you  find  her  there, 
especially  when  any  of  the  militia  are  exercising  on  the  com- 
mon, as  it  invariably  brings  on  a relapse.” 

“ But,”  I inquired,  “ in  what  way  can  that  influence  her  ! 
Has  she  lost  any  one  dear  to  her  that  was  in  the  army,  tjiat 
the  sight  of  a few  soldiers,  and  such  clumsy  recruits  as 
those,  should  have  so  painful  an  effect  upon  her  feelings?” 

“ I am  sorry  to  say  there  is  nothing  of  the  romantic  in  her 
case  to  raise  your  sympathy.  Never  was  there  one  within 
these  walls  whose  malady  arose  from  a more  commonplace 
origin.  Pooq  M me.  Reumont  has  been,  from  the  time  she 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  till  the  last  few  years,  a governess. 
For  the  first  ten  years  she  was  in  a ladies’  school.  She  then 
left  it  to  take  charge  of  the  preparatory  education  of  a little 
boy,  the  son  of  a widowed  Irish  nobleman.  Shortly  after 
her  arrival,  he  married  again.  His  second  wife  had  a family 
rapidly,  but  they  were  all  boys.  As  Mme.  Eeumont  was 
much  liked,  (understand,  the  Mme.  is  only  brevet  rank,  for  she 
is  still  unmarried,)  she  continued  in  her  situation,  and  the 
education  of  all  these  sons  was  confided  to  her  till  they  had 
reached  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  when  they  were  sent  to 
school.  Although  the  nobleman  had  during  his  first  wife’s 
lifetime  resided  regularly  on  his  estate,  the  second  found  the 
climate  did  not  agree  with  her  health,  and,  in  consequence, 
his  lordship  was  generally  absent  from  Ireland  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  leaving  to  Mme.  Eeumont  the  charge  of  the 
children,  and  that  of  the  house  to  aii  old  female  servant  who 
had  been  bred  upon  the  estate.  The  mansion,  or  rather 
castle,  was  situated  in  a barren  and  almost  desolate  part  of 
Ulster.  Nothing  could  be  more  dull  or  uninteresting  than 
the  life  poor  Mme.  Eeumont  led  during  the  absence  of  his 
lordship.  The  population,  not  only  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  for  miles  round,  was  exceedingly  small,  and 
among  them  was  not  one  gentleman’s  family.  The  natural 
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gaiety  of  the  poor  Frenchwoman,  and  her  national  facility  to 
adapt  herself  to  all  situations,  would  soon  have  induced  her 
to  seek  for  acquaintances  among  the  more  respectable  tenants 
on  his  lordship’s  estate,  but  that  nobleman’s  ideas,  and  still 
more  so,  her  ladyship’s,  were  exceedingly  aristocratic,  and 
M me.  Reumont  was  forbidden  to  associate  with  their  nebdi- 
hours,  lest  the  children  might  acquire  vulgar'  common  habits, 
at  variance  with  the  position  in  the  society  they  were  destined 
to  mix  with.  Miserable  as  the  snobbism  appeared  to  Mme. 
Reumont,  she  was  obliged  to  obey  the  orders.  It  was  also 
impossible  for  her  to  form  intimacies  with  the  domestics  of 
the  establishment,  and  the  result  was  that  the  poor  woman, 
being  in  the  midst  of  a certain  society,  was  obliged  to  pass 
her  life  in  a sort  of  solitary  confinement,  totally  unrelieved, 
except  by  her  duties  to  her  young  pupils.  They,  of  course, 
were  no  intimates  for  her,  and  the  poor  Frenchwoman  sub- 
mitted in  silence  and  resignation  to  the  almost  insupportable 
solitude  of  her  existence,  made  only  bearable  by  the  know- 
ledge that  out  of  her  earnings  she  was  able  largely  to  contri- 
bute to  the  maintenance  of  an  aged  mother  who  resided  in  a 
village  in  Lorraine.  But  this  life  of  seclusion,  so  adverse  to  her 
national  taste  and  natural  temperament,  did  not  pass  without 
its  effects  on  her  mind,  which  at  last  began  to  sink  under  it. 
At  first  she  concealed  the  depressing  effect  with  great  re- 
solution, but  the  very  effort  concealment  required  brought  on 
a still  greater  weakness.  How  it  occurred  that  the  disease 
took  the  particular  turn  it  did,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; but  it 
seems  to  have  settled  itself  upon  the  most  wearisome  portion 
of  her  duties.  One  great  wish  of  his  lordship’s  was,  that  his 
children  should  have  a good  classical  education,  and  to  ob- 
tain this  the  more  certainly,  Mine.  Reumont  was  especially 
directed  to  instruct  them  in  the  first  principles  of  Latin  gram- 
mar and  a somewhat  more  extended  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  It  was  upon  Greek  history  that  her 
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mind  appeared  first  to  give  way ; perhaps,  from  the  insup- 
portable monotony  of  continually,  year  after  year,  going  over 
it  with  her  seven  pupils,  about  as  distasteful  a task  as  could 
be  well  imagined  to  a lively  Frenchwoman,  confined  almost  a 
prisoner  in  a solitary  Irish  mansion.  The  immediate  cause 
which  brought  the  malady  to  an  apex  I cannot  trace,  but  at 
last  the  poor  wofnaris  delusion  centred  itself  in  the  belief  that 
she  was  the  Persian  tyrant  Xerxes.  Perhaps  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  malady  was  brought  on  by  the  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  her  mother,  to  whom  it  appears  she  was  much  at- 
tached, for  it  developed  itself  in  that  form  a few  months  after 
she  heard  of  it.  Her  eccentricities,  when  first  imagining  her- 
self the  Eastern  despot,  were  so  absurd,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  be  placed  in  strict  confinement.  By  attention  and  kind- 
ness the  malady  has  much  abated  ; indeed,  it  hardly  ever  ap- 
pears unless  some  unlucky  allusion  is  made  to  Greek  his- 
tory, or  she  sees  some  of  those  unfortunate  militiamen  exer- 
cising, when  it  immediately  returns.” 

I told  the  doctor  the  remark  she  had  made  on  the  antici- 
pated death  of  the  soldiers,  which  she  had  evidently  taken 
from  a school  edition  of  Greek  history. 

“ Precisely  so,”  he  said ; “ and  for  that  reason  I wish  you 
would  always,  if  possible,  prevent  her  from  going  into  the 
corridor  when  those  recruits  are  at  their  exercise.’ 

“ But  who  pays  for  her  residence  here  ? I inquired.  “ Has 
she  any  property  of  her  own  ? ’ 

“Not  a shilling.  His  lordship  and  two  of  her  elder  pupils, 
who  are  now  out  in  the  world  with  good  Government  appoint- 
ments, each  subscribe  something  for  her  maintenance,  and 
I have  no  doubt  they  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  she 
lives.” 

We  missed  Mine.  Reumont  from  the  dinner-table  for  two  or 
three  days;  and  at  first,  when  she  again  made  her  appear- 
ance, she  seemed  uneasy  and  confused.  However,  the  feeling 
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appeared  gradually  to  leave  her ; and  before  the  termination 
of  the  meal,  she  had  completely  recovered  herself,  and  was  as 
conversational  and  amiable  as  ever.  I much  wished  to  reason 
with  her  afterwards  on  her  absurd  delusion,  but  refrained, 
from  the  fear  of  annoying  her.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
most  uncharitable  on  my  part  to  have  caused  her  any  pain  or 
uneasiness,  for  a more  amiable  woman  than  she  was  it  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  meet. 

About  six  months  after  I had  taken  up  my  residence  at  the 
hall,  another  lady  joined  our  party,  also  a governess.  Miss 
Mortimer,  the  new-comer,  was  an  Englishwoman,  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Although  lady-like  in  her  man- 
ner, and  rather  good-looking,  from  the  first  moment  I saw  her 
I took  a great  dislike  to  her.  There  was  apparent,  through 
her  plausible  manner,  a fawning,  cat-like  duplicity,  which 
told  that,  while  she  could  put  softly  forward  the  velvet  paw, 
it  contained,  at  the  same  time,  scarcely  concealed,  some  hidden 
sharp  claws.  I was  not  deceived  in  the  opinion  I had  formed 
of  her  ) a more  fawning,  false,  selfish  creature  I believe  never 
existed.  Indeed,  I am  persuaded  her  malady  originally  arose 
from  the  accumulated  selfishness  in  which,  through  the  course 
of  her  life,  she  had  indulged.  Her  plausible  manner  she 
had  acquired  during  her  career  as  a governess.  She  had 
been  for  many  years  in  the  family  of  an  English  nobleman, 
whose  daughters  she  had  educated,  and  who  had  at  his  death 
left  her  an  annuity  of  .£200  a year.  As  soon  as  she  was  at 
liberty  to  indulge  without  restraint  in  the  utter  selfishness 
of  her  disposition,  she  did  so,  and  with  so  much  ardour, 
that  she  made  herself  an  object  of  ridicule  to  all  who  knew 
her. 

I am  unable  to  trace  the  history  of  her  insanity  from  the 
simply  ridiculous  to  monomania ; but  to  that  point  it  at  last 
arrived ; and  she  was,  when  she  made  her  appearance  among 
us,  labouring  under  the  delusion  that  she  was  made  of  glass, 
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and  that  the  slightest  accident  that  might  occur  to  her.  or  the 
slightest  blow  she  might  receive,  would  infallibly  cause  her  to 
split. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  had  informed  us  of  her  delusion,  we 
immediately  understood  the  cause  of  the  singular  appearance 
she  made  when  she  first  presented  herself  at  our  table.  Al- 
though well  and  even  richly  dressed,  there  was  about  her  an 
appearance  of  being  “ made  up,”  especially  in  bulk,  to  an  ex- 
tent far  more  preposterous  than  even  the  fashion  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  crinoline  reigns  predominant ; and  this  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  her  face  told  us  she  was  exceedingly 
thin.  Her  circumference  did  not  convey  that  balloon-like 
lightness  which  is  now  so  conspicuous  in  ladies’  dresses,  but 
was  rather  of  the  Dutch-doll  appearance,  an  accumulation  of 
petticoats  one  over  the  other.  These,  we  now  discovered, 
were  worn  to  prevent  the  effects  of  any  accidental  blow  : and 
the  cautious  manner  in  which  she  invariably  seated  herself 
in  her  chair  shewed  us  the  idea  of  an  accident  was  always 
dominant  in  her  mind. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  her  residence  among  us,  we 
had  little  to  complain  of  in  her  behaviour  ; but  afterwards  the 
cloven  foot  began  rapidly  to  shew  itself.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who  expect  to  monopolise,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least 
the  principal  portion  of  the  attention  of  those  present : and  as 
Mme.  Reumont  had  been  some  time  with  us,  and  had  acquired 
the  affection  and  respect  of  us  all,  we  were  not  inclined  to 
transfer  our  allegiance  to  the  new-comer.  After  several  vain 
attempts  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  finding  there  was  no 
chance  of  success,  she  changed  her  tactics,  and  contented  her- 
self with  annoying,  with  every  sort  of  feminine  spite,  poor 
Mme.  Reumont.  I remember  perfectly  well  the  time  she  com- 
menced her  first  system  of  attack.  It  was  one  day  at  the 
dinner-table.  The  meal  must  have  been  nearly  concluded,  for 
the  sweets  were  on  the  table.  Some  subject  had  been  the 
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source'of  general  conversation  among  ns  in  which  Mine.  Reu- 
mont  was  well  informed.  She  spoke  on  it  with  great  intelli- 
gence; and  we  "ill  listened  to  her  with  attention  and  pleasure. 
Miss  Mortimer  frequently  took  part  in  the  discussion,  but  she 
was  as  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  case  as  Mme.  Reumont 
was  well  informed.  .Miss  Mortimer,  finding  she  could  not  take 
the  lead,  sat  sulky  for  some  little  time,  in  fact,  till  there  was 
a lull  in  the  conversation,  when  she  took  up  a table-spoon,  and 
lifting  it  in  a theatrical  manner  over  a rice-moidd  pudding  on 
the  table,  she  helped  herself  to  some  of  it,  exclaiming  at  the 
time,  in  a loud,  marked,  burlesque  tone,  “ Atlas,  thou  proud 
and  aspiring  mountain,  if  thou  darest  to  throw  obstacles 
in  my  way,  I will  cut  thee  down,  and  throw  thee  into — my 
plate  ! ” 

Poor  Xerxes  immediately  fired  up  at  hearing  this  cruel  and 
utterly  unprovoked  parody  on  the  unfortunate  bombastic 
speech  which  she  made  on  the  occasion  of  her  Greek  invasion. 
She  rose  from  her  chair,  and,  putting  herself  in  a dignified  at- 
titude, was  on  the  point  of  commencing  as  dignified  a speech, 
when  the  doctor  advanced,  and  kindly  taking  her  by  the  hand, 
led  her  gently  from  the  room,  casting,  at  the  same  time,  a look 
of  reproach  at  Miss  Mortimer,  of  which,  however,  that  amiable 
lady  took  no  notice  whatever,  being  fully  satisfied  with  the 
annoyance  she  had  caused  her  innocent  rival. 

The  ladies  met  again  in  the  evening  in  the  garden,  where 
open  war  was  declared  between  them,  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
amiable  and  peaceful  character  of  poor  Xerxes  would  allow  her 
to  take  part  in  it. 

“Permit  me  to  remark,  Miss  Mortimer,”  she  said,  “that 
your  unprovoked  attack  upon  me  at  the  dinner-table  neither 
did  your  goodness  of  heart  nor  good  breeding  the  slightest 
credit.  Fortunately,  the  shaft  you  hurled  at  me  did  me  no 
harm  in  the  eye3  of  those  present.  It  would  shew  a poor 
spirit  indeed  in  any  gentleman  to  find  pleasure  in  hearing  the 
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unparalleled  misfortunes  which  formerly  befell  me  made  a sub- 
ject of  ridicule.” 

“Are  you  quite  certain,  madam,”  retorted  "Miss  Mortimer, 
“that  the  misfortune  you  are  stated  to  be  labouring  under 
here — the  absurd  delusion  you  allude  to — is  not  altogether 
feigned,  to  attract  an  amount  of  sympathy  from  those  we  are 
living  with,  which  you  would  hardly  obtain  without  that 
feeling  of  pity,  which  the  poet  tells  us  is  akin  to  love,  to 
excite  it  ? ” 

“Your  attack,  madam,  is  too  contemptible  for  me  to 
notice,”  replied  Xerxes,  now  highly  offended ; “ your  insults, 
I assure  you,  will  but  little  annoy  me.  The  greater  of  two 
sorrows  is  generally  the  only  one  felt ; and  I have  one  so 
great  to  occupy  my  mind,  that  it  leaves  but  little  room  for 
your  petty  taunts  to  find  a place  in  it.  A fall  as  great  as 
mine,  all  wall  admit,  is  ample  sorrow  for  one  mortal  to 
undergo.  Besides,  had  I been  labouring  under  a delusion,  as 
the  doctor,  I know,  believes,  it  would  be  but  a mean  attempt 
on  your  part  to  taunt  me  with  it,  when  I have  shewn  your 
ridiculous  infirmity  so  much  more  charity.” 

“ My  ridiculous  infirmity ! ” almost  screamed  Miss  Mor- 
timer ; “pray,  what  do  you  mean?  Few,  I believe,  are  less 
subject  to  infirmities  than  I am.” 

“ The  absurd  idea  that  you  are  made  of  glass.” 

“ 0 madam,”  said  Miss  Mortimer,  in  a tone  of  reproach, 
“ I pity  you  ! If  you  can  speak  of  as  terrible  a misfortune  as 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a human  being  in  that  manner,  you  are 
unworthy  of  my  notice.”  Then  bursting  into  tears,  she  con- 
tinued, “ It  is  a shame  and  disgrace  that  such  a bold-faced 
creature  as  you  are  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
house.” 

“ Bold-faced  creature,  madam  ! ” replied  Xerxes,  in  a tower- 
ing passion.  “ Bold-faced  creature,  indeed  ! Pray,  what  right 
have  you  to  apply  such  an  insult  to  me  ? ” 
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“ Well,  madam,”  said  Miss  Mortimer,  sneeringly,  “ perhaps 
I was  wrong.  I ought  certainly  to  make  excuses  for  defects 
in  education.  Your  Eastern  ideas  on  the  subject  of  love  and 
matrimony,  although  abhorrent  to  our  English  notions  of 
propriety,  may  in  part  be  excused.  Still,  I cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  your  daily  attacks  on  the  gentlemen  present  at  the 
dinner-table.  Not  being  content  with  one,  after  the  fashion  of 
Englishwomen  in  general,  you  smile  upon  all,  as  if  you  were 
still  residing  in  your  own  country,  and  indulging  in  its  very 
liberal  ideas  on  subjects  of  the  kind.” 

Now,  this  was  too  much  for  poor  Xerxes.  Notwithstanding 
her  fabled  Eastern  origin,  a more  retiring,  lady-like,  well- 
conducted  woman  never  existed  ; and  the  cruel  taunt  told 
home. 

“Madam,”  she  said,  with  much  dignity  of  manner,  “I  de- 
spise your  insinuations,  and  refuse  to  reply  to  them.  One 
thing,  however,  you  must  allow  me  to  remark,  and  justice  to 
yourself  requires  it.  I am  fully  convinced  your  delusion  is 
not  feigned.  The  quantity  of  clothes  you  wear  proves  it.” 

“ The  quantity  of  clothes  I wear,  madam  1 ” 

“Yes,  of  clothes  you  wear.  It  is  on  your  part  a very 
prudent  precaution.  Being  made  of  glass,  and  therefore 
liable  to  be  seen  through,  it  is  a very  safe  precaution.  Other- 
wise you  might  be  better  known  than  you  are  at  present,  and 
in  consequence  might  be  more  easily  detected.” 

“ Oh,  you  abominable  woman,  to  treat  rue  in  that  manner  ! ” 
cried  Miss  Mortimer,  bursting  into  a violent  flood  of  tears, 
and  at  the  same  time  shewing  strong  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching hysterical  fit;  “oh,  you  wicked  creature,  I will 
never  forgive  you  for  it.  Oh  dear,  how  ill  I feel ! I shall  faint.” 
“ Pray,  madam,”  said  Xerxes,  with  bitter  sarcasm  in  her 
tone,  “ pray,  do  not  faint.  Consider,  in  falling  you  might 
crack  yourself ; and  that,  in  your  case,  would  be  dangerous 
indeed.” 
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All  symptoms  of  fainting  immediately  vanished  from  Miss 
Mortimer,  and  a fit  of  passion  so  violent  supplied  its  place, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  interfere ; and  the  dispute,  for  that 
evening  was  ended. 

Xerxes  did  not  make  her  appearance  at  the  dinner-table  for 
some  days  after  the  squabble : and  there  was  then  an  appearance 
of  shame  on  the  poor  woman’s  face  that  was  painful  to  see. 
We  all  treated  her  with  the  greatest  respect  and  attention  ; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  the  unpleasant  effect  of  the 
dispute  completely  vanished  from  her  mind,  iliss  Mortimer,^ 
on  the  contrary,  presented  herself  the  next  day  as  if  nothing 
out  of  the  usual  way  had  occurred.  So  far  from  appearing 
abashed,  she  seemed  to  take  every  opportunity  of  filling  the 
place  Xerxes  had  occupied  in  the  minds  of  those  present ; and 
attempted  to  make  herself  as  agreeable  as  possible.  She,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed ; for  none  of  us  liked  her,  and  we  hailed 
with  joy  the  reappearance  of  Xerxes  at  the  table.  Miss  Mor- 
timer easily  perceived  this,  and  she  tried  to  content  herself  by 
saying,  on  every  possible  occasion,  disagreeable  things  at  her 
rival.  We,  however,  by  a sort  of  tacit  agreement,  determined 
on  never  taking  the  least  notice  of  them  ; and,  in  time,  Xerxes 
herself  began  to  get  used  to  them,  and  allowed  them  to  pass 
with  comparatively  little  notice. 

Winter  came  on,  and  it  brought  with  it  to  Miss  Mortimer 
what  was,  in  her  estimation,  a terrible  accident,  but  which  to 
others  would  have  been  thought  of  very  trifling  importance. 
One  day,  when  walking  in  the  garden  after  a sharp  frost,  her 
foot  slipped  upon  some  ice  on  the  path,  and  she  fell  with  some 
slight  force  on  her  back.  The  assistants  soon  became  aware 
of  the  fact  from  her  violent  screams.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  spot  and  were  upon  the  point  of  raising  her,  a difficulty 
arose  none  had  calculated  on.  She  declared  that  she  had 
broken  her  back,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to  raise  her 
without  the  greatest  caution,  she  would  tumble  in  pieces.  They 
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endeavoured  to  please  her,  but  the  moment  they  attempted  to 
lift  her  she  screamed  so  fearfully  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit 
their  holds.  After  a short  delay  the  doctor  arrived,  who  so  far 
fell  in  with  her  absurdity  that  he  ordered  a feather-bed  to  be 
brought,  and  on  it,  with  great  care,  Miss  Mortimer  was  placed ; 
her  terror  at  the  operation  preventing  her  from  noticing  the 
ill-restrained  laughter  of  all  around  her. 

For  more  than  a week  afterwards  we,  to  our  great  satisfac- 
tion, heard  nothing  of  her,  with  the  exception  that  she  fancied 
she  was  labouring  under  a transverse  fracture  of  the  back, 
which,  if  the  fissure  should  extend  to  the  front,  would  end  by 
her  falling  in  two  pieces.  To  prevent  this,  she,  having  sufficient 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  to  be  aware  how  easily  glass 
will  split  upon  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
especially  when  already  containing  a flaw,  ordered  a thermo- 
meter to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  whenever  she 
noticed  the  variation  of  a degree  in  the  heat  of  the  room  she 
insisted  on  the  assistant  warming  or  cooling  it  to  the  point 
desired.  To  such  an  extent  was  her  self-anxiety  carried,  that 
the  patience  and  strength  of  the  assistant  were  fairly  worn  out 
by  her  demands,  and  she  informed  the  doctor  that  if  he  could 
not  effect  some  change  in  his  patient  she  must  leave  the  estab- 
lishment, as  it  was  impossible  to  put  up  with  her  continued 
and  absurd  caprices.  The  doctor,  finding  all  arguments  use- 
less, at  last  decided  on  the  following  expedient.  He  told  Miss 
Mortimer  that  the  only  way  of  insuring  the  safety  of  her  back, 
and  indeed  of  saving  her  life,  was  for  her  to  submit  to  an 
operation.  He  proposed  placing  at  equal  distances  in  her  back, 
six  rivets,  which  would  not  only  prevent  the  fracture  from 
enlarging,  but  also  restore  her  to  health.  At  first  she  objected 
to  the  proposition  on  account  of  the  pain  it  would  cause  her, 
but  this  objection  was  neutralised  by  his  offering  to  perform  the 
operation  on  her  while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and 
then,  of  course,  it  would  be  painless.  This  somewhat  reassured 
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her ; but  another  objection  arose.  Miss  Mortimer  Mas  a lady 
of  extreme  propriety  of  demeanour,  and  the  idea  of  the  doctor 
seeing  her  back  was  so  repugnant  to  her  feelings  that  she 
could  not  bring  her  mind  to  submit  to  the  operation,  much  a3 
she  wished  it  to  be  performed.  Her  dread  of  an  increase  in 
the  fracture,  however,  became  so  great,  that  she  determined  to 
consult  Mme.  Reumont  on  the  subject  j Miss  Mortimer  being 
one  of  those  who  consider,  that  an  injured  person  should  forget 
the  injury  as  soon  as  the  perpetrator  ceases  to  infkct  it,  v henei  er 
the  perpetrator  and  the  thinker  are  one  and  the  same  individual 

Mme.  Reumont’s  French  politeness  was  sorely  taxed  to  keep 
from  laughing  when  Miss  Mortimer  placed  the  case  before  her. 
At  last,  when  she  had  acquired  sufficient  command  of  coun- 
tenance, she  begged  Miss  Mortimer  not  to  delay  a moment  in 
having  the  operation  performed ; that  false  modesty  ought 
not  to  intrude  in  the  way  when  the  salvation  of  a human 
being’s  life  was  in  the  balance.  Miss  Mortimer  seemed  greatly 
consoled  on  hearing  Mme.  Reumont’s  opinion.  “ I will  submit, 
then,  to  the  operation,”  she  said,  “ if  you  advise  it.  But  do 
me  one  favour.  Promise  me  you  will  remain  in  the  room  at 
the  time ; gentlemanly  as  the  doctor  certainly  is,  it  will  be  an 
assurance  to  me  as  well  as  a comfort. 

Mme.  Reumont  having  given  her  the  promise,  the  doctor 
was  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  the  operation  was  decided  on, 
and  the  next  day  was  fixed  for  its  performance.  The  doctor 
afterwards  described  to  me  the  scene.  He  assured  me  it  was 
altogether  ludicrous.  He,  indeed,  had  only  to  restrain  liis 
feelings  till  Miss  Mortimer  was  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, and  he  theii  gave  full  sway  to  his  merriment.  Of  course, 
no  operation  took  place.  Miss  Mortimer  lay  there  totally 
insensible,  to  wake  up  in  the  idea  that  her  accident  had  been 
perfectly  cured  by  a tedious,  though  painless  operation  : while 
poor  Xerxes  stood  by  with  a look  of  intense  triumph  cast  on 
Her  prostrate  but  merciless  enemy.  \\  ith  folded  arms  and 
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erect  figure,  her  head  thrown  slightly  back  in  an  attitude  of 
command,  a smile  of  supreme  contempt  on  her  countenance, 
her  satisfaction  seemed  to  increase  till  she  could  contain  it  no 
longer,  and  she  exclaimed  aloud,  though  somewhat  mis- 
appropriately,  “ I have  gotten  Themistocles  the  Athenian.” 

Miss  Mortimer’s  recovery  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  her 
gratitude  to  the  doctor  was  of  the  warmest  description. 

“ I shall  never  be  able,”  she  said,  in  confidence  to  Mme.  Reu- 
mont,  a few  days  after  the  operation,  “ to  acquit  the  amount  of 
obligation  I am  under  to  that  man.  His  learning  and  kindness 
are  above  all  praise.  So  skilfully  has  he  performed  the  opera- 
tion, that  I cannot  detect  the  presence  in  my  back  of  one  single 
rivet.  How  fortunate,  my  dear,  that  he  did  not  adopt  my 
advice  and  have  me  cemented.  Suppose  I had  been  taking  a 
warm  bath,  and  the  cement  had  melted  in  the  heat,  as  I under- 
stand it  is  likely  to  do,  why,  I might  have  come  in  pieces  in 
the  water  !” 

About  a fortnight  after  the  operation,  Miss  Mortimer 
again  joined  the  party  at  the  dinner-table,  and  the  veiy  first 
day  made  herself  disagreeable  by  attacking  poor  Xerxes.  The 
latter,  however,  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  it  passed  off.  But 
although  Mme.  Reumont  shewed  the  greatest  amiability  and 
patience  under  the  gratuitous  annoyance  which  was  daily  re- 
peated, to  the  rest  of  the  company,  Miss  Mortimer  became 
insupportable,  and  all  unanimously  insisted  on  the  doctor 
sending  her  away.  As  opr  wish  wras  strongly  seconded  by  all 
the  assistants,  who  cordially  detested  her,  the  doctor  acceded 
to  our  request,  and  Miss  Mortimer,  to  the  great  joy  of  us  all, 
left  the  establishment. 
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CHAPTER  TO 
a doctor’s  wooing. 


■jjXE  day  a handsome  carriage  stopped  at  the  gates  of 
the  asylum,  and  a lady  descended  from  it,  who 
asked  to  see  the  doctor.  She  was  shewn  into  his 
private  apartment,  and  I happened  to  be  with  him  when  she 
entered.  I do  not  remember  when  I have  seen  a person 
whose  appearance  caught  my  attention  more  fixedly,  or 
with  greater  admiration,  than  hers.  She  was  far  from 
young — certainly,  she  could  have  been  little  less  than  fifty 
years  of  age — yet  she  possessed  one  of  those  faces,  so  frequently 
found  among  Englishwomen  of  her  time  of  life,  which  im- 


press the  beholder  with  respect  as  well  as  pleasure.  It  was 
one  of  those  countenances,  found  only  among  our  country- 
women, which  keep  the  extraordinary  loveliness  of  their 
younger  days  with  the  grandeur  due  to  mature  maternity. 
She  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  that  description  of  beauty. 
Her  face  was,  to  me,  perfectly  lovely,  not  only  from  the  well- 
regulated  charm  of  feature,  but  from  the  almost  angelic  mild- 
ness of  expression  which  beamed  from  it — an  expression 
utterly  devoid  of  insipidity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  shewing 
promise  of  great  intelligence.  Her  eyes  were  blue  and  liquid  : 
her  mouth  admirably  formed,  and  which,  when  open,  shewed 
a set  of  teeth  so  white,  that  many  a beauty  of  eighteen  might 
have  sighed  with  envy  on  beholding  them,  yet  totally  devoid 
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of  that  abominable  dentist’s  mechanism  which  so  frequently 
spoils  the  mouths  of  even  young  girls  of  the  present  day. 
Her  hair  was  auburn,  but  occasionally  a silver  thread  might 
be  traced  in  it.  Her  figure  was  tall,  and  although  somewhat 
stout,  still  beautifully  made,  presenting  all  that  majesty  so 
frequently  met  with  in  Englishwomen  of  her  age.  In  con- 
clusion, she  was  quietly,  handsomely,  and  richly  dressed. 
Though  it  is  now  more  than  three  years  since  I saw  her,  she 
is  still  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  she  was  at  the  moment  she 
entered  the  doctor’s  room. 

She  appeared,  from  the  manner  in  which  she  accosted  the 
doctor,  and  the  pleasure  he  exhibited  at  seeing  her,  to  be  on 
intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  him.  She  explained  to  him, 
that  as  she  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  a friend,  who  lived 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  asylum,  to  spend  a 
fortnight  with  her,  she  considered  it  would  have  been  an  act  of 
great  unkindness  on  her  part  if  she  had  left  that  part  of  the 
country  without  calling  on  a friend  to  whom  she  was  under  so 
many  and  such  great  obligations.  The  doctor,  on  his  part, 
and  evidently  with  perfect  truth,  described  the  pleasure  he 
felt  at  seeing  her,  and  how  great  his  sorrow  would  have  been 
had  he  heard  she  had  left  without  callins;  on  him. 

Thinking  my  presence  might  be  indiscreet,  I rose  to  leave 
them,  but  both  the  doctor  and  the  lady  asked  me  to  remain. 
She  inquired  most  anxiously  after  his  family,  and  seemed 
much  pained  to  find  his  wife  and  eldest  child  were  from  home, 
having  left  the  asylum  on  some  commissions  for  the  doctor. 
She  then  asked  to  see  the  other  children,  but  unfortunately 
they  were  out  on  the  common  with  the  nurse.  They  then 
conversed  together,  the  lady  asking  many  questions,  not  only 
relating  to  the  doctor’s  family,  but  also  connected  with  the 
asylum  ; indeed,  so  perfect  did  her  knowledge  of  it  seem,  that 
for  the  moment  it  somewhat  surprised  me.  Not  only  inquir- 
ing after  patients  who  were  then  residents,  but  respecting 
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others  who  had  long  since  left  the  establishment  She  gave 
but  little  information  of  herself.  I found  that  she  was  living 
at  Hastings,  that  her  son  and  daughter  frequently  ■visited  her, 
and  that  she  was  already  a grandmother.  In  fact,  she  ap- 
peared as  happy,  and  I felt  justly  so,  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
mortal  to  be.  As  neither  Mrs  Meadows  nor  the  children  re- 
turned, the  lady  said  she  could  not  remain  longer,  but  that 
she  would  call  on  him  again,  if  possible,  before  she  left  for 
Sussex,  and  she  then  hoped  she  would  be  able  to  see  his  wife 
and  family.  On  rising;  she  said — 

“ By  the  bye,  doctor,  how  is  the  organ  getting  on?” 

This  was  indeed  touching  the  unfortunate  man  on  his 
weak  point.  He  appeared  delighted  at  her  remembrance  of  it. 

“ Oh,”  said  he,  “ I work  at  it  continually,  and  I flatter  my- 
self I am  making  great  progress  towards  its  completion.  It  is 
wonderfully  advanced  since  you  saw  it.  Since  then  I hare 
placed  in  it  more  than  one  hundred  new  pipes,  and  I have 
been  obliged  to  encroach  on  two  other  rooms  to  make  space 
for  them ; so  you  may  imagine  we  are  rather  crowded.  Should 
you  like  to  see  it  1 ” 

“ With  great  pleasure,”  was  the  answer,  and  we  all  three 
started  off  to  view  that  'accursed  organ.  I must  say  at  the 
moment  I felt  somewhat  surprised  that  so  amiable  and  intelli- 
gent a woman  should  encourage  the  poor  man  in  his  insane 
absurdity,  which  would  probably,  if  not  lead  to  his  ruin,  at 
least  in  case  of  his  death  leave  liis  wife  and  family  in  utter 
poverty.  But  then  I remembered  I was  equally  Criminal  in 
pretending  that  I was  interested  in  it ; and,  after  all,  it  was  only 
a mistaken  kindness  on  her  part,  thinkiug  it  might  please  the 
poor  fellow. 

I soon  found  the  momentary  objection  I had  taken  to  her 
conduct  vanish.  She  inquired  into  points  which  were  evi- 
dently without  the  slightest  interest  for  her,  with  so  much 
simulated  interest,  and  listened  with  so  much  attention  to  his 
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long  and  wearisome  description,  that  I admired  her  even  more 
than  before  for  her  kindness  and  patience. 

We  remained  in  the  organ-room  for  perhaps  half-an-hour, 
and  then  the  lady,  saying  her  time  had  expired,  took  a cour- 
teous leave  of  me,  and  the  doctor  conducted  her  to  her  car- 
riage. He  presently  returned,  apparently  highly  pleased  with 
his  lady  friend’s  visit. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  visitor  1 ” he  inquired,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  me. 

“ I do  not  know  when  I have  seen  a woman  whose  appear- 
ance and  manner  pleased  me  more,”  I replied.  “ She  is,  in 
my  opinion,  as  admirable  a specimen  of  mature  womanhood  as 
ever  I met  with.” 

“ If  you  knew  her,  then,  as  well  as  I do,”  he  said,  laughing, 
“it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  height  your  esteem  would  arrive.” 

“ Is  she  as  amiable  and  intelligent  as  she  appears,  or  is  it 
assumed  ? ” 

“ The  appearance  she  presents  is  a faithful  index  of  her 
mind.  She  is  so  amiable,  I believe  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  put  her  out  of  temper.” 

“ Have  you  known  her  long  1 ” I inquired. 

“About  four  years,  I think.  Yes,  it  is  full  four  years  since 
she  first  came  here  as  a patient.”  * 

“ As  a patient ! ” I remarked,  aghast. 

“ Yes,  she  continued  here  for  some  months,  and  then  left, 
perfectly  cured.” 

I was  for  some  moments  dumb  with  astonishment. 

“ You  appear  surprised,”  he  said,  “ at  the  idea  of  her  ever 
having  been  a patient  of  mine.” 

“ Truly  I am,”  I answered. 

“ I do  not  know  why.  She  is  no  more  guaranteed  against 
misfortune  than  her  neighbours.” 

“ But,”  I inquired,  “ do  you  not  think  there  is  always  fear 
of  a relapse  1 ” 
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“ Not  the  slightest.  There  is  no  more  danger  of  her  becom- 
ing insane  than  myself.” 

This  was  said  with  so  much  aplomb  that  I could  hardly 
restrain  a smile.  The  idea  appeared  the  more  absurd  as  we 
were  at  that  moment  seated  in  the  organ-room. 

“ Who  is  she  1 ” I inquired. 

“ She  is  a woman  of  fortune,  a Mrs  Tyler,  and  married  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  a physician.” 

“ Tell  me  something  more  about  her.” 

“ Oh,  it ’s  a very  long  story,  and  at  the  same  time  a very 
curious  one,  but  if  you  will  come  here  after  dinner  and  take 
a cup  of  coffee  with  me,  I will  tell  you  all  I know  about  her. 

I,  of  course,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  we  parted ; I to  take 
my  accustomed  walk  in  the  grounds,  the  doctor  to  enjoy  him- 
self with  his  insane  hobby,  the  organ.  I,  of  course,  was  true  to 
my  appointment.  Mrs  Meadows  was  present,  and  after  the 
tea-things  had  been  taken  away,  and  the  little  ones  sent  to 
their  beds,  the  doctor  commenced  his  narrative. 

“ The  lady  you  saw  was  introduced  to  me  by  a retired 
medical  officer  of  the  East  India  Company’s  service.  He  had 
been  stationed  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  but  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  a considerable  amount  of  private  prac- 
tice. He  washiot  only  much  respected  in  India,  but  when  he 
left  the  country  he  brought  with  him  a considerable  and  well- 
earned  independence.  From  him  I learned  the  particulars  of 
the  lady’s  history,  and  I think  it  will  be  better  if  I endeavour 
to  relate  it  in  his  own  words  : ” — 

Almost  immediately  after  my  arrival  in  England,  I took 
lodgings  in  Pimlico,  having  some  business  to  transact  in 
London  which  would  probably  detain  me  some  months. 
The  house  I selected  had  but  little  to  recommend  it,  either 
in  position  or  appearance,  but  as  I am  not  very  fastidious, 
those  objections  had  but  little  weight  with  me.  It  was  situ- 
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ated  in  a tall  row  of  narrow  houses  not  far  from  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood,  I believe,  was  tenanted 
by  a colony  of  lodging-house-keepers.  The  house  I was  in 
was  like  all  the  others  in  external  appearance,  and  possibly  the 
interior  might  have  corresponded  with  the  others  as  well.  I 
took  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  designated  as  parlours, 
though  the  back  one  was  to  be  used  as  my  bedroom.  The 
drawing-room-floor  and  three  bedrooms  were  occupied  by  an 
officer  in  the  army,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  England  from 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  his  wife,  three  children,  and  an  ayah. 
One  of  the  attics  was  inhabited  by  a medical  student ; the 
other,  as  I at  first  understood,  was  the  sleeping-room,  of  my 
» landlady,  but  I afterwards  found  that  it  was  tenanted  by 
a law  writer.  Where  my  landlady  really  slept  I had  no 
idea.  I should  have  been  sorry  to  imagine  it  was  in  the 
kitchen,  inasmuch  as  such  an  idea  would  have  been  little 
agreeable,  considering  the  amount  of  cooking  carried  on  there 
for  the  various  inmates  of  the  house. 

The  house  was  furnished  with  great  regard  to  effect,  im- 
mense attention  to  economy,  and  very  little  to  comfort.  It 
appeared  also  to  have  been  furnished  at  different  epochs,  as 
very  few  of  the  articles  it  contained  appeared  to  belong  to  the 
same  era.  Four  of  the  chairs  in  my  sitting-room  were  evidently 
members  of  the  same  family,  the  remaining  two  were  appa- 
rently strangers  to  the  majority  and  to  each  other.  One  of 
the  last-mentioned  was  an  arm-chair,  with  a sickly-looking, 
washed-out  chintz  cover,  and  with  one  castor  always  out  of 
repair  ; the  other,  a ponderous-looking,  ebony-coloured,  uncom- 
fortable, high  and  broad  backed  piece  of  furniture,  such,  in 
fact,  as  modem  artists  and  draughtsmen  are  accustomed  to 
put  into  their  interiors  of  old  mansions.  The  principal  orna- 
ment in  the  room  was  the  looking-glass  over  the  chimney- 
piece.  It  was  evidently  regarded  by  its  proprietor  with  great 
pride,  and  was,  moreover,  treated  by  her  with  great  respect — at 
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least,  at  first  sight  that  was  my  impression.  Its  frame  was 
covered  by  a diagonally-cut  paper,  which  had  originally  been 
of  a yellow  colour,  but  which  was  fast  turning  into  a blackish 
brown,  from  the  dust  and  fly-spots  which  had  collected  on  it 
during  the  time  it  had  been  on  duty.  On  looking  at  it  more 
carefully,  I found  the  paper  had  more  uses  than  one ; it  not 
only  protected  the  frame  from  injury,  but  likewise  charitably 
concealed  from  the  vulgar  gaze  the  total  absence  of  gilding, 
which  disfigured  it  in  more  than  one  spot,  and  which  had  evi- 
dently been  caused  by  the  unskilfulness  of  cheap  housemaids, 
or  by  the  still  ruder  hand  of  time.  The  plate  itself  was 
truthful  enough,  and  had  evidently  first  seen  the  day  in  a good 
manufactory,  but  the  silvering  was  in  many  places  defective  ; * 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  although  it  might  pass  without  much 
objection  by  a single  gentleman  lodger,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  lady  would  have  been  so  charitable,  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  her  to  have  seen  much  of  her  person  at 
one  time  without  some  breach  of  continuity.  The  other  orna- 
ments on  the  chimney-piece  were  two  china  vases,  showy  and 
cheap,  not  pairs,  except  in  the  negative  quality  of  dilapida- 
tions, and  a small  sort  of  jar  in  the  centre  for  tapers.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  furniture  in  the  sitting-room  con- 
sisted of  a shabby  mahogany  table.  The  appearance  of  this 
article  was,  however,  somewhat  embellished  by  a threadbare 
stained  green  cloth  being  thrown  over  its  surface.  There 
were  also,  I should  mention,  a fender  and  fire-irons.  I do  not  . 
know  whether  there  was  a hearth-rug  in  winter,  certainly 
there  was  none  in  summer — probably,  indeed,  as  I afterwards 
learned,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  room  cool. 

The  furniture  of  my  bedroom  was  economical  and  simple 
in  the  extreme.  Not  a superfluous  article  was  in  it,  but 
several  might  be  mentioned  whose  presence  would  not  have 
been  considered  as  objectionable. 

My  landlady  was  a Mrs  Sandoy,  a widow ; and  she  was 
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assisted  in  the  duties  of  lier  house  by  her  daughter,  a young 
woman  of  perhaps  twenty  years  of  age,  and  a servant-girl  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  from  the  shape  of  her  features  might 
have  been  pretty,  but  from  the  cloud  of  dirt  which  invariably 
covered  them,  the  point  always  remained  in  doubt.  1 do  not 
think  I ever  had  a view  of  the  girl’s  features  in  a clean  state. 

Mrs  Sandoy  was  a tall,  attenuated,  shabbily-dressed  woman, 
about  forty  years  of  age.  Her  face,  when  a girl,  had  evidently 
been  uncommonly  handsome,  and  some  beautiful  vestiges  of 
its  former  loveliness  were  occasionally  visible,  especially  when 
she  smiled  naturally.  I say  naturally,  for  although  when  in 
conversation  with  me,  there  was  a smile  on  her  features  when- 
ever I smiled,  there  was  something  so  artificial,  so  painfully 
forced  in  it,  that  I easily  saw  through  the  deception,  and 
I pitied  her  without  knowing  why.  There  wTas  evidently 
nothing  wilfully  false  in  it,  but  a natural  sort  of  politeness, 
as  appearing  to  be  pleased  when  I felt  pleasure.  The  poor 
woman  both  attracted  and  annoyed  me.  1 had  conceived  a 
great  esteem  for  her,  and  I felt  pleasure  in  speaking  with  her  ; 
at  the  same  time  I knew  she  considered  every  moment  I de- 
tained her  was  an  inconvenience,  which  she  felt,  and  beyond 
that  her  wish  to  please  was  evidently  from  mercenary  mo- 
tives. And  why  should  they  have  been  otherwise  1 She 
could  care  nothing  for  me. 

As  Mrs  Sandoy’ s duties  were  principally  confined  to  the 
kitchen,  I was  less  frequently  in  communication  with  the 
mother  than  with  the  daughter,  and  with  her  I got  on  well 
enough.  She  was  an  active^  handsome,  good-tempered  young 
woman;  but  what  struck  me  particularly  was  the  excellent 
language  she  made  use  of  in  the  little  conversations  we  had 
together,  and  the  good  education  she  appeared  to  have  re- 
ceived. It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  neither  mother  nor 
daughter  had  been  brought  up  in  their  present  mode  of  life, 
but  that  the  daughter,  from  her  youth,  had  been  quicker 
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initiated  in  it  than  her  parent.  In  fact,  an  individual  less 
calculated  to  wage  the  battle  of  life  than  Mrs  Sandoy  could 
hardly  have  been  found  ; and  all  in  their  present  speculation  or 
employment  would  have  gone  wrong,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
greater  energy  and  tact  of  her  daughter.  As  it  was.  from 
what  little  I saw,  the  profits  of  the  house  easily  allowed  her  to 
escape  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax. 

Things  went  on  smoothly  enough  for  the  first  month. 
Everything  the  poor  women  could  do  to  please  me  I believe 
was  done  ; and  if  all  was  not  as  comfortable  and  well  arranged 
as  I could  have  wished,  it  was  their  poverty,  and  not  their  will 
which  caused  it. 

After  that,  a little  circumstance  occurred  which  gave  me 
great  annoyance.  I one  day  lost  a sovereign  from  my  room. 
Whom  to  suspect  I knew  not.  It  was,  I was  convinced,  im- 
possible either  for  my  landlady  or  her  daughter  to  have  taken 
it,  and  the  girl  I shrank  from  suspecting.  I mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  Mrs  Sandoy,  who  appeared  greatly  vexed  when 
she  heard  it.  She  told  me  she  would  make  every  inquiry 
concerning  it,  and  that  for  the  future  either  she  or  her  daughter 
would  arrange  my  bedroom,  so  there  would  be  no  fear  of  a 
thing  of  the  kind  again  occurring. 

For  some  days  now  Mrs  Sandoy  waited  on  me  herself,  and  I 
saw  nothing  of  her  daughter;  but  I,  being  somewhat  of  a taci- 
turn disposition,  made  no  remark  on  the  subject.  At  last,  her 
continued  absence  appearing  strange,  I questioned  her  mother 
about  it.  I received  for  answer  that  her  daughter  had  been 
ailing  for  some  little  time  past,  and  as  a friend  in  the  country 
had  invited  her  to  stay  a few  weeks  at  her  house,  she  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  Nothing,  I thought,  could  be  more 
reasonable,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

A few  days  afterwards,  theft;  was  a violent  dispute  between 
Jessie,  the  servant-of-all-work,  and  the  medical  student.  The 
girl  declared  that  on  letting  himself  in  with  his  latch-key,  she 
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had  seen  him  go  into  my  bedroom,  and  she  had  immediately 
followed  him  there.  He,  when  he  saw  her,  left  hurriedly, 
muttering  some  excuse.  She  immediately  told  her  mistress  of 
the  fact,  who  requested  from  him  an  explanation.  He  flatly 
denied  that  he  had  been  in  my  room,  and  asserted  that  the 
girl  had  uttered  a falsehood.  Jessie,  however,  stuck  to  her 
text,  and  the  student,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  browbeat 
her,  rushed  in  a violent  passion  up-stairs  to  his  room.  The 
next  morning  he  did  not  descend,  and  on  its  getting  late,  Mrs 
Sandoy  went  up-stairs  for  the  purpose  of  calling  him,  when  she 
found  he  had  silently  quitted  the  house  in  the  night,  taking 
his  very  moderate  luggage  with  him,  and  leaving  a debt  to  the 
poor  woman  for  the  amount  of  two  months’  breakfasts  and 
lodging. 

“ My  daughter,”  said  Mrs  Sandoy,  when  she  was  fully  aware 
of  her  loss,  “always  warned  me  against  him,  as  she  was 
certain  he  was  a dishonest  young  man,  and  now  I find  she  was 
right.  I have  lost  AG  by  him,  and,  Heaven  knows,  I could 
very  ill  afford  it.” 

A few  nights  afterwards,  on  entering  the  house,  I was  much 
surprised  to  find  the  hall  full  of  trunks  and  packing-cases. 
Shortly  afterwards,  two  cabs  came  to  the  door,  and  the  officer 
and  his  family,  who  occupied  the  first  floor,  went  off  in  them. 
The  next  morning,  I asked  Jessie  the  cause  of  his  leaving,  and 
she  told  me  the  captain  had  been  ordered  off  to  India  at  a 
moment’s  warning,  and,  of  course,  was  obliged  to  go.  I knew 
that  to  be  absurd,  but  I thought  it  likely  the  girl  had  made 
some  mistake  in  what  she  had  heard.  I inquired  if  Mrs 
Sandoy  was  again  going  to  let  the  rooms  ; but  she  told  me  her 
mistress  did  not  intend  doing  so  for  a few  days,  as  they  were 
to  undergo  a thorough  cleaning.  “ Them  Indians  is  so  dirty,” 
concluded  Jessie. 

The  next  morning,  Jessie’s  mother  came,  and,  without  any 
warning,  took  her  away.  I heard  Mrs  Sandoy  arguing  with 
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the  woman  in  a low  tone  of  voice ; but  she  replied  sharply  that 
she  was  not  going  to  let  her  daughter  die  there  to  please  any- 
body, and  that  she ’d  trouble  Mrs  Sandoy  to  pay  the  wages 
owing  at  once.  A few  more  remarks  were  made  by  Mrs 
Sandoy,  but  in  so  low  a tone,  I could  not  distinguish  what  she 
said ; and  then  I heard  some  money  paid,  and  the  street-door 
afterwards  closed.  As  Mrs  Sandoy  passed  my  door,  I heard 
her  say  to  herself,  “ What  shall  I do  1 my  God  ! what  shall  I 
do  V’  Two  days  afterwards,  the  law  writer  left  the  house,  and 
I was  the  only  lodger  left  in  it. 

Another  circumstance,  trifling  enough  in  itself,  came  under 
my  notice,  and  gave  me  great  annoyance.  I found  my  brandy 
disappear  rapidly,  although  I kept  it  locked  up  in  a cupboard. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  culprit  this  time,  for 
there  were  only  Mrs  Sandoy  and  myself  left  in  the  house.  Yet 
it  was  most  extraordinary,  for,  apparently,  a more  sober,  lady- 
like woman  could  not  have  been  met  with ; but  there  was  the 
stern  fact  before  me  plain  enough, — the  brandy  had  been 
taken  by  some  one,  and  it  was  not  by  myself.  I had  not  the 
courage  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  I let  the  matter 
rest,  contenting  myself  with  carefully  locking  the  cupboard 
each  time  I left  the  house.  Nevertheless,  my  b.randy  still 
went,  although  I found  the  bottle,  when  I returned  home,  in 
the  same  place  Y had  left  it  when  I went  out. 

At  last  I discovered  the  culprit.  It  was  my  habit  each  day 
to  leave  the  house  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  not  return 
to  it  till  night,  so  that  a person  intending  to  profit  by  my 
absence  had  ample  opportunity.  One  morning,  however,  I 
returned  accidentally,  and  found  what  I had  most  unwillingly 
suspected  to  be  true — Mrs  Sandoy  was  the  individual  who  had 
taken  my  brandy.  I had  that  morning  placed  on  the  chimney- 
piece  a ten-pound  note,  intending,  when  I left  home,  to  pay  a 
tradesman  in  the  neighbourhood  a debt  I owed  him.  I was  to 
spend  that  day  with  a friend  at  Greenwich,  and  there,  after 
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I bad  paid  my  debt,  I intended  proceeding.  When  I arrived 
at  the  tradesman's  house,  I found,  to  my  great  annoyance,  that 
I had  left  the  bank-note  at  home,  and  I returned  immediately 
to  find  it.  I let  myself  in  with  my  latch-key,  and  ^entered 
my  sitting-room.  In  it  I found  Mrs  Sandoy,  preparing  to 
leave  it.*  In  her  hand  she  held  a tumbler,  half-full  of  brandy, 
which  she  clumsily  attempted  to  conceal.  She  appeared 
dreadfully  agitated  and  abashed  when  she  saw  me,  but  she  left 
the  room  hurriedly,  without  saying  a word.  That  the  poor 
woman  was  shocked  at  being  detected  is  certain ; but  great  as 
her  annoyance  might  have  been,  it  was  certainly  inferior  to 
my  own.  I had  conceived  a very  great  respect  for  her.  To 
detect  her  in  so  filthy  a habit  as  drinking,  was  exceedingly 
painful  to  my  feelings.  That  it  was  mere  sensual  indulgence, 
and  not  dishonesty,  that  tempted  her,  I could  prove  by  the  fact 
that  she  had  left  the  ten-pound  note  untouched  on  the  chimney- 
piece. 

I put  the  note  in  my  pocket,  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
house,  sorrowfully  enough.  Before  going,  however,  I deter- 
mined on  giving  Mrs  Sandoy  a hint  that  I was  aware  of  her 
defalcations,  infinitely  less  for  my  'own  protection,  than  a 
les.son  to  her  to  quit  her  disgusting  habit.  I rang  the  bell, 
and  she  shortly  afterwards  made  her  appearance.  She  seemed 
so  ashamed  and  agitated,  that  for  the  moment  I was  sorry  I 
had  called  for  her,  but,  as  she  was  in  the  room,  I was  obliged 
to  say  something. 

“ Mrs  Sandoy,”  I said,  “ I am  sorry  to  say  some  one  has 
been  at  my  brandy,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  either.  \ ou 
would  gTeatly  oblige  me  by  putting  a better  lock  on  that 
cupboard-door,  as  the  present  one  fastens  it  so  imperfectly 
that  any  one  can  open  it  by  merely  shaking  .the  door. 

“ Certainly,  sir,  if  you  wish  it,”  she  murmured  rather  than 
spoke. 

Although  her  head  was  turned  aside,  I could  easily  per- 
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ceive  she  was  crying  bitterly.  As  I felt  she  had  already 
repented  of  her  fault,  I made  no  further  remark,  but  left  the 
house. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  much  the  circumstance 
vexed  me,  or  how  completely  it  spoilt  the  pleasure  of  my  day" s 
excursion.  My  friend  at  Greenwich  questioned  me  on  my 
abstracted  look ; and  I told  him  the  whole  circumstance, 
even  to  how  much  the  poor  woman  had  interested  me  in  her 
favour. 

“ Look,”  he  said,  “ with  indulgence  upon  her.  I hold  that 
one-half  the  ignominy  due  to  drunkenness  in  those  of  her  cljass 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Government  which  permits*  the  sale 
of  the  poison,  as  the  tempter  who  puts  it  in  the  way  of  those 
whose  miseries  require  a narcotic.  After  all,  the  spirit  they 
drink,  with  many  of  these  poor  women,  is  simply  chloroform  to 
the  mind  in  pain.  It  is  not  the  love  of  the  liquor  which 
tempts  them,  but  that  it  throws  a veil  over  their  miseries 
when  under  its  influence.  Say  no  more  to  the  poor  creature 
about  it.  It  can  do  no  good,  but  possibly  may  do  harm. 
Your  lesson,  as  far  as  you  have  given  it,  will  either  cure  her, 
or  she  is  past  cure.  Iff  habit  has  become  second  nature  in 
her,  you  will  merely  add  the  vice  of  hypocrisy  to  that  of  drink- 
ing, for  she  will  conceal  her  habit  from  you,  and  indulge  in  it 
secretly.  If,  on  the  contrary,  your  lesson  has  taken  effect,  and 
she  is  the  amiable  woman  you  describe  her,  she  will  leave  it 
off  without  further  interfereuce  on  your  part,  while  every  ob- 
servation you  make  will  be  an  unnecessary  infliction  on  her.” 

I promised  to  follow  his  advice,  and  the  subject  dropped. 
I remained  with  my  friend  till  about  eight  o’clock  iu  the  even- 
ing, and  then  returned  to  town  by  the  train.  When  I aiYived 
at  the  Loudon  Bridge  station,  I determined  on  walking  home. 
I kept  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  traversing  the  back  streets 
of  the  borough. 

When  I had  reached  Blackfriars’  Boad,  I was  uncertain 
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which  street  I should  take,  and  I waited  for  a moment  to 
determine.  It  was  then  dark,  and  I attempted  to  see  the 
name  of  the  narrow  street  before  me,  hut  I did  not  succeed. 

At  last,  I resolved  that  it  would  be  my  best  road  ; and  I was 
on  the  point  of  entering  the  street,  when  I saw  before  me  a 
weak,  miserable,  half-starved  mongrel  bitch  turning  cautiously 
into  it  before  me.  She  made  her  way  to  a butcher’s,  on  whose 
shop-board  was  spread  a quantity  of  meat  for  sale.  Before  it 
stood  the  shopman,  tempting  passers-by  to  purchase,  and  call- 
ing them  attention  to  the  beauty  of  his  merchandise,  laid  out, 
as  it  was,  with  a view  to  effect,  in  the  flaring  light  of  the 
gas.  The  mongrel  walked  cautiously  and  furtively  up  to  the 
shop-board,  and  taking  up  her  stand  behind  the  shopman,  she 
raised  herself  on  her  hind  legs,  and  placing  her  muzzle  on  the 
shop-board,  quietly  and  skilfully  helped  herself  to  a fine  mut- 
ton-chop, and  then  started  off  as  rapidly  as  she  could  with  her 
prize. 

She  was,  however,  fated  not  to  succeed.  Quick  as  had  been 
her  movements,  she  had  been  seen  by  a bricklayer’s  labourer, 
and  the  “hue  and  cry”  was  immediately  raised.  A workman 
passing  by  caught  the  miserable  thief  by  the  skm  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  carried  her  to  the  shop  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  held  forward  the  mutton-chop,  which  the 
mongrel,  perhaps,  thinking  it  might  be  used  against  her  as  a 
piece  de  circonstance,  had  prudently  dropped  as  soon  as  she 
found  she  was  detected 

The  workman  threw  the  chop  on  the  shop-board,  and  then 
placed  the  thief  in  the  hands  of  the  shopman.  The  fellow 
evidently  seemed  determined  to  inflict  such  a punishment  on 
the  poor  wretch  as  would  not  easily  be  effaced  from  its  memory. 
He  held  her  with  onq  hand  tightly  down  on  her  side  on  the 
pavement,  and  with  the  other  he  held  his  knife  aloft  in  the 
air,  with  the  intention  of  striking  her  heavily  on  the  ribs  with 
the  flat  side  of  it. 
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The  poor  wretch  yelled  when  she  saw  the  uplifted  weapon, 
and  was  doubtless  surprised  when  she  found  it  did  not  descend 
upon  her  person.  TIiq  cause  of  the  ^change  of  opinion  in  the 
man  was  this  : on  placing  the  poor  brute  on  her  side,  it 
brought  to  his  notice  that  she  was  the  mother  of  a large  family, 
who  were  totally  dependent  on  her  for  nutrition,  and  also  that 
at  that  moment  she  had  little  or  none  to  give  them. 

The  butcher  threw  the  knife  on  the  shop-board,  and  taking 
up  a lump  of  gristle  with  some  flesh  attached  to  it,  which  he 
had  placed  aside  as  useless,  he  loosened  the  hand  he  held  her 
by,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  he  flung  at  the  liberated  animal, 
with  all  the  force  he  was  master  of,  the  lump  of  gristle  he  had 
taken  up.  It  struck. her  a heavy  blow  on  the  back.  The 
brute  uttered  a yell  of  pain  and  terror  ; but  the  next  moment, 
perceiving  the  luscious  quality  of  the  missile,  she  seized  it  in 
her  teeth,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  she  rushed  away 
with  her  prize,  passing  with'  extreme  dexterity  between  the 
legs  of  the  passers,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  shouts  of  laughter 
of  all  who  saw  her.  I was  too  much  amused  at  the  kind 
cruelty  of  the  good-natured  fellow  not  to  laugh  myself  : and  I 
went  on  my  way  more  cheerily  than  before. 

When  I arrived  at  home,  I purposely  made  considerable 
noise  as  I placed  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  door  to  give  mj 
landlady  time  to  get  out  of  my  way,  thinking  it  might  hurt 
her  feelings  if  she  saw  me.  I groped  cautiously  to  my  sitting- 
room  to  get  my  caudle,  which,  with  a box  of  lucifers,  were 
always  placed  on  my  table  ready  for  me  when  I came  home  ; 
and  having  procured  a light,  I managed  to  get  to  my  bedroom 
unobserved  by  Mrs  Sandoy. 

Although  greatly  fatigued,  when  in  bed  I could  not  sleep. 
My  thoughts  were  of  a peculiarly  mix^d  character,  the  ludi- 
crous and  the  serious  mingling  singularly  together.  One  mo- 
ment I was  thinking  of  the  unpleasant  circumstance  which  had 
taken  place  hi  the  morning ; the  next,  the  absurd  episode  of 
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the  butcher’s  man  and  the  mongrel  came  into  my  mind. 
When,  at  last,  sleep  came  over  me,  the  subject  did  not  quit 
me,  but  continued  to  annoy  me  the  whole  of  the  night. 

I arose  late  the  next  morning ; and  after  I had  dressed,  I 
remained  occupied  in  my  bedroom  for  some  time  longer. 
Although  I had  an  absurd  dislike  to  confront  my  landlady, 
still  I must  have  my  breakfast,  so  screwing  up  my  courage  to 
the  sticking-point,  I went  into  my  sitting-room.  As  I entered, 

I heard  some  one  in  it,  but  to  my  surprise  I found  it  was  not 
Mrs  Sandoy,  but  a little  shabby  old  man  in  a ragged  sort  of 
hotel  waiter’s  jacket,  who  was  occupied  in  placing  the  break- 
fast things  on  my  table.  He  bowed  a waiter’s  bow  as  I en- 
tered, but  he  said  nothing.  He  quickly,  and  in  evidently  an 
experienced  manner,  completed  his  arrangements,  and  then 
left  the  room. 

I was  somewhat  surprised  and  puzzled,  but  I did  not  let 
it  appear.  I wondered  what  could  have  induced  my  land- 
lady to  attempt  this  absurd  burlesque  of  gentility  at  such  a 
moment,  and  to  me,  utterly  indifferent  as  I am  to  things  of 
the  kind.  I became  annoyed.  I thought  she  had  adopted 
the  waiter  as  a sort  of  peace-offering  for  having  offended  me 
the  day  before.  After  the  lapse  of  a few  minutes  the  old 
man  again  entered  the  room. 

“ Oh.  if  you  please,  sir,  Mrs  Sandoy’s  compliments,  and  she 
would  feel  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  lend  her  a 
shilling ; it’s  to  get  some  sugar  and  eggs  for  your  break- 
fast.” 

“ Certainly,”  I replied,  and  I gave  him  tbe  money,  inwardly 
disgusted  at  the  idea  of  her  being  obliged  to  borrow  a shilling, 
and  at  the  same  time  hiring  a waiter  to  do  what  she  might 
easily  have  done  herself.  The  old  man  went  into  the  passage, 
and  there  appeared  to  hesitate  for  an  instant.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  room. 

“ Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  let 
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me  in  when  I come  back  ? Mrs  Sandoy  is  very  busy  this 
morning.” 

“ Yes,  I will  open  the  door  for  you.” 

“ Thank  you,  sir.” 

He  went  again  into  the  passage,  but  immediately  afterwards 
returned  to  me. 

“ I may  depend  upon  you,  sir,  as  a gentleman,  opening  the 
door  for  me  1 ” 

“ Certainly ; I told  you  so  before.” 

“ Hope  no  offence,  sir  ? ” 

“ Not  at  all ; but  do  not  be  long,  for  I am  in  a hurry  this 
morning.” 

He  then  left  me  and  went  on  his  errand.  In  a few  minutes 
he  returned,  and  I opened  the  door  for  him.  As  he  entered, 
a respectably-dressed,  common-looking  man  came  up  to  him. 

“Are  you  from  Thompson’s?”  the  stranger  inquired. 

“ Yes,  I am.” 

“ There,  take  charge  of  that,  then,”  he  said,  giving  the  old 
man  a sheet  of  paper  ; “ you  know  what  to  do  with  it” 

“ If  I must  I must,  I suppose,”  said  the  old  man,  closing 
the  door.  He  then  went  with  his  purchases  into  the  kitchen, 
and  I entered  my  sitting-room,  where  I was  soon  occupied 
with  my  morning  paper. 

I remained  seated  in  my  easy-chair  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  no  breakfast  made  its  appearance.  I rang  the 
bell,  but  no  notice  being  taken  of  it,  I got  angry,  and  went  to 
the  head  of  the  kitchen  stairs  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the 
delay.  I was  preparing  my  voice  to  speak  in  as  amiable  a 
tone  as  possible,  when  I heard  the  cry  of  some  one  as  in  deep 
sorrow.  The  door  of  the  kitchen  was  evidently  closed,  and 
the  sound  reached  me -but  imperfectly,  but  still  sufficiently 
clearly  to  shew  it  was  no  common  grief  that  caused  it.  Set- 
ting all  idea  of  ceremony  aside,  I ran  down-stairs  as  quickly 
as  I could,  and  opened  the  kitchen  door,  when  a sight  pre- 
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sented  itself  to  me,  that,  accustomed  as  I am  by  my  profession 
to  scenes  of  misery,  I never  saw  surpassed.  The  whole  is  now 
as  perfect  in  my  memory  as  it  was  the  moment  I saw  it,  so 
profound  was  the  impression  it  made  on  me. 

A miserable  truckle-bed  was  placed  against  the  wall  oppo- 
site the  fireplace.  On  it,  ill,  desperately  ill  from  fever,  and 
apparently  dying,  was  the  daughter  who  used  to  wait  upon 
me.  She  was  greatly  altered,  so  much  so  that  at  the  first 
glance  I scarcely  recognised  her.  She  was  ghastly  pale,  and 
appeared  hardly  conscious,  but  she  was  evidently  trying  to 
force  her  mind  to  understand  what  was  passing  around  her. 

On  a chair  before  her  was  seated  Mrs  Sandoy.  She  was 
weeping  bitterly.  The  sorrow  which  oppressed  her  was  evi- 
dently terrible,  for  reserved  as  she  naturally  was,  she  now 
wept  aloud  without  the  slightest  restraint.  She  was  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  it  that  she  did  not  hear  me  come  into  the 
kitchen,  nor  did  she  see  me,  for  her  face  was  buried  in  her 
hands.  At  her' feet  was  lying  the  paper  the  stranger  had 
placed  in  the  old  man’s  hands.  The  old  man  himself  was 
stooping  over  some  half-lighted  coals  at  the  bottom  of  the 
kitchen-grate,  trying  to  make  some  water  boil  to  cook  the  eggs 
for  my  breakfast.  The  tea  was  evidently  already  made,  and 
the  teapot  was  on  the  fender.  I went  to  Mrs  Sandoy  and 
placed  my  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  Feeling  its  pressure  she 
took  her  hands  from  her  face  and  immediately  recognised  me, 
but  her  grief  for  the  moment  took  away  the  power  of  speech. 
The  artificial  smile  she  used  to  address  me  with  had  entirely 
vanished,  and  a look  so  imploring,  so  pathetic,  supplied  its 
place  that  it  fairly  w'ent  to  my  heart. 

“Come,  come,  Mrs  Sandoy,”  I said,  in  my  gentlest  manner, 
“ collect  yourself,  and  let  me  know  if  I can  assist  you  in  any 
way.  I will  do  it  willingly  if  it  is  in  my  power.” 

As  I said  this,  perfect  intelligence  became  visible  in  the 

countenance  of  the  dying  girl.  She  first  cast  a look  of  extreme 
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affection  on  her  weeping  mother,  and  then,  turning  her  eves  to 
me,  she  gave  me  a glance  of  intense  gratitude.  It  was  so 
sweet,  so  beautiful,  the  angel-spirit  she  was  shortly  to  be 
seemed  for  a moment  to  inhabit  her  mortal  frame  to  thank 

4 

me  for  my  charity.  The  mother  now  found  words,  but  some- 
what incoherently. 

“ What  have  I done  that  I must  suffer  so  much  1”  she  ex- 
claimed. “ I never  wronged  any  one,  and  even-  one’s  hand 
is  against  me.  I am  broken-hearted,  thoroughly  broken- 
hearted,” she  continued,  wringing  her  hands ; “ and  not  a soul 
in  the  world  to  help  me.  God  grant  me  strength  to  support 
it,  if  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  dear,  or  I shall  sink 
under  it.” 

Here  she  cast  a look  of  intense  love  on  her  dying  child,  who 
had  now  relapsed  into  a state  of  exhaustion.  Finding  I had 
little  hope  of  gaining  the  attention  of  the  mother,  I touched 
the  old  man  on  the  arm,  and  beckoned  to  him  to  follow  me 
up-stairs  into  the  parlour.  He  did  so,  and  I then  asked  him 
for  an  explanation  of  what  I had  seen. 

“Well,  sir,”  he  said,  “it’s  a sad  affair  altogether.  You  see 
things  has  gone  on  very  bad  with  them  for  some  time  past. 
They  were  formerly  very  respectable ; and  the  mistress  is,  as  I 
am  told,  the  widow  of  a captain  in  the  army,  at  least  I don't 
know  it  for  myself,  but  I have  heard  it.  I only  know  them 
since  they  have  kept  a lodging-house,  but  she ’s  no  more  fit 
for  it  than  I am  for  a tight-rope  dancer.  They  are  now* 
thoroughly  broken  down.  Three  of  her  children  have  died 
since  her  husband’s  death,  and  the  doctor  says  this  one  won’t 
live  till  to-morrow,  and  then  she  ’ll  only  have  one  left.” 

“ Where  is  the  other  child  1 ” I inquired. 

“ She ’s  governess  in  a ladies’  school  in  the  country ; but  bad 
luck’s  followed  them  there  too.  She  was  to  have  come  up  to 
London  yesterday,  and  bring  with  her  six  months’  pay,  a matter 
of  ten  pounds.  Well,  instead  of  coming,  she  sends  up  a letter 
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saying  the  mistress  can’t  pay  her,  and  is  going  to  be  a bank- 
rupt, and  she  wants  her  mother  to  send  her  a post-office  order 
for  twenty  shillings,  to  pay  her  fare  up  to  town.  Lord  bless 
you  ! sir,  she  can’t  do  it.  The  poor  woman  has  not  a shilling 
in  the  world  she  can  call  her  own.  ” 

“ Is  she  so  very  poor  ? ” 

“ Dreadfully  ! why,  I am  in  for  a distress  for  the  rent- — 
she  owes  twelve  months’ ; and  this  morning  there  comes  in 
another  for  the  Queen’s  taxes.  They  always  hoped  on,  and  got 
from  bad  to  worse.  They  seemed  to  have  got  a start  when 
you  came  here,  for  the  house  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold. 
But  then  that  poor  girl  got  took  ill  with  the  fever,  and  the 
family  in  the  first  floor  got  frightened  lest  the  children  should 
catch  it,  and  so  they  went  off  at  a day’s  notice.  Then  the 
medical  student  bolted  a good  deal  in  their  debt,  then  the 
law-writer  went — he  owed  nothing.  You  are  the  only  one 
that ’s  kept  true  to  her,  but  your  money  ain’t  much  good  to 
cover  what  she  owes.  I ’nr  in  for  fifty  pounds,  besides  the 
Queen’s  taxes,  and  they  ’re  six  more.” 

“Who  is  the  landlord?” 

“ I don’t  know,  sir.  He  is  a very  rich  man,  and  lives  in  the 
country.  Our  people  received  their  orders  from  the  solicitor 
who  manages  his  estates.” 

“ Do  you  know  the  solicitor  s address  ? ” 

“ Oh  yes,  sir  ; I can  give  it  to  you.” 

I took  out  my  memorandum-book,  and  wrote  down  the 
address  as  the  old  man  dictated. 

. “ I suppose,”  I said,  “ these  things  will  not'  be  disturbed  for 

a day  or  two  ?” 

“ Oh  no,  sir — not  till  the  poor  woman  has  somewhat  got 
over  her  trouble.  Our  people  ain’t  hard,  at  least  for  our  line 
of  business.” 

“You  say  the  daughter  in  the  country  wants  money  to 
come  up  to  town.  Do  you  know  her  address  ?” 
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“ l es,  sir,  leastwise  the  letter  is  lying  on  the  dresser,  and  I 
can  easily  get  it.” 

“Well,  then,  there  are  a couple  of  sovereigns,”  I said;  “ I 
wish  you  would  get  a post-office  order,  and  send  her  daughter 
down  the  -twenty  shillings.  With  the  remainder  get  any- 
thing they  want  below,  till  I come  back  in  the  evening.” 

I put  the  money  on  the  table.  The  old  man  looked  at  it 
with  astonishment,  but  he  said  nothing,  nor  did  he  advance 
to  take  it. 

“ Why  don’t  you  take  the  money  ?”  I said. 

“ W ell,  sir,  I could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,”  he  answered, 

“ it ’s  so  seldom  in  our  way  of  business  we  meet  with  any- 
thing  of  the  kind.  I will  do  it,  sir,  honourably,”  he  continued, 
clutching  the  money.  “ I would  as  soon  rob  a church  as  not 
lay  out  every  farthing  of  it  as  you  say.” 

He  put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  was  leaving  the  room. 

“ Stop,”  I said  to  him,  “ I want  you  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions more.  Who  put  in  the  distress  for  the  taxes  ? ” 

“ Our  people,  sir  ; their  house  is  in  William  Street,  and  the 
name  Thompson  is  on  the  shop  front.” 

“ Where  does  the  doctor  live  who  attends  the  sick  girl  ? ” 

“ Close  by,  sir ; you  must  pass  the  house  as  you  go  out;  it’s 
* Dr  Jones.” 

I had  noticed  the  house  frequently  in  passing,  and  I now 
determined  to  call  on  him. 

“ Has  he  been  kind  to  her?”  I inquired. 

“Very  much  so,  sir;  but,  Lord  bless  you!  it  was  of  no  use. 
He  told  her  mother  to  give  her  plenty  of  vine  and  brandy.  • 
and  keep  her  constitution  well  up.  Where  was  she  to  get  it 
from  ? She  has  not,  as  I said  before,  a shilling  in  the  world  of 
her  own  at  this  moment.  She  was  obliged  to  borrow  one  of 
you  this  morning  for  your  breakfast.  She  is  a lady,  dud  a true 
lady,  too,  but  there  isn’t  a*  pauper  in  the  workhouse  poorer 
than  she  is.  In  another  week  or  ten  days  she  'll  be  there  I 
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suspect.  Why,  that  poor  girl  will  have  to  be  buried  by  the 
parish  if  somebody  don’t  befriend  them ; and  I don’t  know 
nothing  worse  than  that.” 

“ Then  the  sick  girl  has  positively  wanted  the  medical 
necessaries  required  for  her  case  1 ’’ 

“ She  has  indeed,  sir ; at  any  rate  a good  many  of  them.” 

“ Brandy,  among  others  1 ” I said,  looking  significantly  at 
him. 

He  winced  a little  under  my  glance. 

“Well,  sir,  there’s  no  use  shirking  the  question,  she  has 
had,  from  time  to  time,  since  I have  been  in  the  house,  a little 
brandy.  I hope  you  are  not  angry  with  her  mother,  sir,”  he 
continued.  “ It  cost  her  a good  deal,  I can  tell  you,  to  do  it. 
Your  dog  may  be  honest,  but  the  honestest  dog  in  the  world 
will  steal  for  her  pups.” 

The  butcher’s  man  and  the  mongrel  recurred  to  my  mind  at 
that  moment.  Could  that  fellow  forgive  and  assist  the  brute, 
and  I hold  one  thought  of  anger  against  the  poor  mother1?  I 
was  angry  with  myself  for  the  injustice  I had  done  her  in 
suspecting  her  sobriety.  I owed  her  a retribution,  and  I 
that  moment  resolved  to  pay  her.  I took  up  my  hat  and 
stick. 

“ I shall  not  take  my  breakfast  at  home  this  morning,”  1 
said ; “ you  can  have  it  yourself  if  you  please.” 

The  man  opened  the  street-door  for  me,  and  I left  the 
house.  I had  not  proceeded  many  yards  before  the  old  man 
ran  after  me. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  he  said,  in  a hesitating  manner ; 
“ but  I am  afraid  I shall  not  be  doing  right  by  my  employers 
to  leave  the  house  for  the  post-office  order.  Suppose  I can’t 
get  in  again  ? Not  that  I ’m  afraid  of  Mrs  Sandoy  not  acting 
honourable,  but  the  poor  creature  is  nearly  beside  herself.” 

“ There  is  my  latch-key ; sit  up  for  me  till  my  return.  I 
do  not  think  I shall  be  late.” 
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My  first  visit  was  to  the  doctor’s.  There  I heard  little  I 
did  not  know  before.  The  poor  girl  was  evidently  falling  a 
prey  to  the  fever  through  want  of  proper  remedies.  I then 
found  out  the  broker’s.  The  master  received  me  with  great 
civility.  He  told  me  the  fact  was  the  poor  woman  had  no 
chance  of  success,  and  they  wanted  to  get  her  out  of  the 
house.  She  could  not  pay  her  rent,  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  probability  she  would  ever  be  able  to  do  so.  The 
solicitors,  he  said,  were  highly  respectable  people,  and  I had 
better  apply  to  them  if  I wished  further  information.  With 
respect  to  the  taxes  they  could  not  be  held  over  any  longer. 
I told  him  I would  pay  them  immediately  if  he  pleased.  He 
told  me  he  wanted  nothing  better,  as  he  had  a great  dislike 
to  be  hard  upon  anybody.  He  then  prepared  the  receipt,  and 
I paid  him  the  money,  and  he  assured  me  the  distress  should 
be  immediately  raised. 

I then  went  to  my  own  solicitor’s  and  laid  the  case  before 
him.  With  the  caution  of  a lawyer,  he  advised  me  to  be  very 
careful  before  I interfered  further  in  the  matter. 

“You  are  not  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,”  he  said;  “to 
use  an  old  proverb,  you  are  pulling  an  old  house  over  your 
head.” 

I told  him  I should  consider  anything  I advanced  in  the 
light  of  a loan. 

“Your  security,  I am  afraid,  will  be  a bad  one,”  he  said, 
laughing. 

“ I am  not  so  certain  of  that,  Mr  Lawyer,”  I replied  ; “ I 
have  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  women  in  my  time,  and  I 
know  their  psychology  as  well  as  most  men.  I have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  integrity  of  women  in  money  matters, 
if  love  or  drink  does  not  interfere  to  make  them  dishonest ; 
my  friend  is  too  old  for  the  first,  and  I have  already 
proof  she  is  not  likely  to  fall  a victim  to  the  latter.  I thought 
otherwise,  but  I found  I was  mistaken.” 
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“ Then  it  appears,  with  all  your  skill  and  experience,  you 
have  been  deceived  in  the  latter  point  already.  But  admitting 
all  you  say  to  be  true,  she  is  a pauper,  and,  as  far  as  you  can 
see,  there  is  no  chance  of  her  being  anything  else,  and  there- 
fore I hold  her  security  to  be  as  bad  as  possible.” 

‘“It  is  a long  lane  that  has  no  turning,’  an  old  proverb  says, 
and  she  may  probably  have  a turn  for  the  better  yet. 

“ Granted,  doctor ; but  when  that  time  comes  your  claim 
may  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

“ There  is  no  statute  of  limitations  for  the  integrity  of  an 
honourable  woman,  Mr  Lawyer.’ 

“There  is  decidedly  no  use  in  arguing  with  a wilful' man,” 
he  said,  laughing.  “ If  you  will  burn  your  fingers,  you  must ; 
but  as  long  as  I am  your  legal  adviser,  you  shall  do  it  to  the 
least  possible  extent.  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  pay  the 
money.  It  will  be  enough  if  you  offer  to  be  security  for  the 
current  year’s  rent.  I know  the  solicitors,  and  there  is  not 
a more  honourable  firm  in  the  profession,  or  one  less  likely  to 
act  in  a grasping  or  cruel  manner.  When  they  know  the 
facts,  I am  sure  they  will  fall  into  the  proposition.  Besides,” 
he  said,  relapsing  again  entirely  into  the  lawyer,  “ they  would 
be  very  foolish  if  they  did  not.  If  they  save  the  amount  of 
rent  due  by  the  sale  of  the  furniture,  that  will  not  give  them 
possession  of  the  house.  They  must  commence  proceedings 
for  an  ejectment,  and  they  may  be  somewhat  tedious  if  the 
defendant  pleases,  and  then,  very  possibly  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others  where  a widow  is  upon  the  point  of  losing  her 
cause,  a husband  makes  his  appearance,  whose  address  is  at 
Aid  irate  Pump,  or  some  other  locality  which  nobody  can  find, 
and  all  has  to  begin  over  again.” 

I felt  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  my  poor  friend  having  a hus- 
band “turn  up,”  as  he  called  it,  but  I concealed  my  annoyance. 

“ Now,”  continued  the  lawyer,  “ I think  I am  in  possession 
of  your  wishes,  and,  as  I am  very  busy  this  morning,  I trust 
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you  will  excuse  me,  and  imagine  I have  said,  ‘ Go,’  in  as  cour- 
teous phraseology  as  possible.”  I took  this  very  unmistakable 
hint,  and  wished  him  good  morning. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  I spent  on  business  of  my  own. 
It  occupied  me  till  so  late  an  hour,  that  before  I had  dined  it 
was  ten  o’clock,  and  I then  went,  thoroughly  tired,  home. 
When  I arrived  I found  the  street-door  open  and  the  old  man 
on  the  step  waiting  for  me.  I was  aware  some  intelligence 
must  have  reached  him,  he  was  so  profoundly  obsequious. 
He  requested  I would  wait  a moment  while  he  lighted  a 
candle.  He  was  afraid  I might  hurt  myself  in  the  dark.  I 
heard  him  in  the  sitting-room  striking  a lucifer,  which  evi- 
dently would  not  burn,  expressing  all  the  time  his  profound 
grief  at  keeping  me  waiting.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  lighting 
me  into  my  room,  with  a grace  worthy  of  the  Hwmmum’s,  or 
any  other  second-class  hotel.  When  I had  entered,  he  closed 
the  door  in  a most  mysterious  manner,  informed  me  that  the 
distress  for  the  Queen’s  taxes  had  been  taken  off 

I inquired  if  Mrs  Sandoy  were  aware  of  the  fact. 

“She  was  not,”  he  said.  “As  he  had  not  received  my  in- 
structions about  it,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to 
mention  it  till  he  saw  me.” 

I commended  his  discretion,  and  told  him  to  keep  it  a 
secret  till  I informed  him.  I then  inquired  after  the  post- 
office  order.  He  had  sent  it  as  I had  directed.  He  had  also 
enclosed  a note  of  his  own,  saying  her  sister  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  advising  her  to  leave  for  London  immediately.  He 
told  her  also  that,  as  her  mother  was  too  grieved  to  write,  and 
as  he  was  living  in  the  house  he  had  written  the  letter  for  her. 

I complimented  everything  he  had  done,  and  again  requested 
he  would  keep  all  a secret  from  Mrs  Sandoy  till  I told  him. 
I inquired  if  the  daughter  were  still  alive. 

“Yes,  sir  ; but  she  cannot  live  till  morning.” 
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“ Do  you  think  I can  do  anything  for  her  mother  l ” 

“ Nothing  whatever,  sir.  She  is  so  cut  up  I do  not  think 
she  would  know  you.” 

“ Well,  I shall  not  want  anything  more  now,  so  good 
night.”  I then  went  into  my  bedroom,  and,  despite  the 
misery  I knew  was  beneath  me,  I soon  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning,  on  entering  my  sitting-room,  I found 
the  ranged  brown  holland  window-blind  drawn  down  to  its 
full  extent,  and  a silence,  the  silence  of  death,  was  in  the 
house.*  Accustomed  as  I am  to  death  in  all  shapes,  his 
presence  in  a dwelling-houJe,  in  the  bosom  of  a private 
family,  has  something  to  me  exceedingly  awful  in  it.  It  ex- 
cites a sensation  which  bids  a man  speak  with  bated  breath, 
in  a whisper.  On  no  other  occasion  has  death  the  same 
effect  on  ma  I have  stood,  while  yet  almost  a lad,  in  the 
midst  of  a vast  French  dissecting-room,  with  tables  in  a long 
row  on  each  side,  each  having  a corpse  upon  it,  and  a further 
jupply  heaped  on  each  other  in  a corner.  The  sight  elicited 
no  regret  nor  abhorrence,  nay,  the  jest  and  the  laugh,  and  the 
promise  to  meet  some  fellow-student  at  a ball  the  same  even- 
ing, or  a party  of  pleasure  the  next  Sunday,  went  on  perfectly 
unrestrainedly.  I have  seen  death  in  a thousand  duplicate 
copies  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of 
them  with  indifference.  I have  seen  him  in  the  pestilence 
in  India,  unfrightened,  and  even  indifferent  to  the  sight, 
while  blackened  corpses  swelled  and  festered  on  every  bed 
around  me,  the  attendants  being  too  terrified  to  remove  them. 
When  visiting  a sick  mother,  I have  removed  the  dead 
child  from  her  breast,  gently,  it  is  true,  but  still  only  as  an 
obstacle  in  my  way.  I have  had  the  powerful  soldier,  when 
under  my  knife,  droop  forward  his  head  and  the  next  moment 
be  a corpse.  I felt  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow,  but  no  awe. 
Is  it  that  death  at  home  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  love 
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for  each  other  which  God  has  implanted  in  our  breasts,  or  is 
it  that  the  sorrow  of  those  loving  the  lost  one  is  sympathetic, 
and  enters  our  hearts  without  our  knowledge  or  consent  ? 

I rang  the  bell,  and  the  old  man  made  his  appearance. 
Although  he  had  evidently  been  weeping,  and  had  scarcely 
recovered  himself,  he  was  even  more  profoundly  obsequious  to 
me  than  he  was  the  evening  before.  He  waited  silently  for 
me  to  speak. 

“ Is  all  over  1”  I inquired. 

“Yes,  sir,  at  five  o’clock  this  morning,  and  a happy -release 
it  was.  It  was  very  sad  though,  for  all  that.” 

“Well,  at  any  rate,  it  is  over.  How  is  Mrs  Sandoy  1 ”, 

“ Pretty  nigh  broken-hearted,  sir ; but  it ’s  no  use  attempt- 
ing to  comfort  her,  so  I don’t  attempt  it.”  ' 

“Far  better  not.  Of  course,  she  has  not  money  enough 
to  bury  her  daughter  1 ” 

“ With  the  exception  of  the  money  you  left  in  my  hands 
she  has  nothing  in  the  world.” 

“ Do  you  know  a respectable  undertaker  near  here  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir.”  He  gave  me  the  address,  and  I wrote  it 
down. 

“ I shall  give  him  orders  for  the  funeral,”  I said.  “ I am 
going  out  of  town  now  for  a week  or  ten  days;  but  I will 
leave  the  money  for  my  rent  in  advance  with  you,  and  while 
I am  gone,  I hope  you  will  see  that  Mrs  Sandoy  wants 
nothing  you  can  get  her.” 

“ I would  willingly,  sir,  but  I leave  here  to-day.” 

“ Indeed,  how  is  that  1 ” 

“ The  distraint  for  the  rent,  sir,  has  been  removed ; I 
received  notice  of  it  from  my  employer  this  morning.” 

< “ Where  are  you  going  to  next  1 ” 

“ I do  not  know,  sir.  I am  afraid  they ’ve  got  no  other 
job  for  me  on  hand.” 

“ Have  you  any  objection  to  remain  here  if  I pay  you  1 ” 
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“ Xone  whatever,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  I shall  be  very 
glad.” 

« Very  well,  then,  remain.  I daresay  we  shall  not  disagree 
about  pay.” 

He  smiled  obsequiously,  and  evidently  tried  to  make  it 
appear  that  pecuniary  compensation  was  an  idea  beneath 
liiru. 

“ Xow  get  me  pen  and  ink  ; but  stop,  does  Mrs  Sandoy 
know  that  the  distraints  are  removed  1 ” 

“ Xo,  sir  ; you  told  me  not  to  mention  it.” 

(i  Quite  right  ] I shall  not  breakfast  at  home,  Nov  go 
down  stairs,  and  I will  ring  when  I want  you.” 

He  then  left  me,  and  I wrote  a note  to  Mrs  Sandoy,  and 
enclosed  in  the  envelope  a five-pound-note,  which  I requested 
she  would  accept  as  a gift,  or  consider  it  as  a loan,  as  might 
be  most  grateful  to  her  feelings.  I then  went  into  my  bed- 
room, and  having  packed  up  my  carpet-bag,  I again  lang  for 
the  old  man. 

“ I am  now  going,”  I said ; “ I understand  you  will  not 
leave  till  my  return.  There  are  a couple  of  sovereigns,  get 
what  you  want,  and  account  to  me  for  them  when  I see  jou 
again.  I shall  call  at  the  undertaker’s  as  I go,  and  you  will 
soon  see  him  here  I have  no  doubt.  \\  hen  I am  gone,  you 
can  tell  Mrs  Sandoy  that  the  distraints  are  removed,  and 
that  she  may  expect  her  daughter  to-day.  Have  you  any 
suggestions  to  make  1 

“ None  whatever,  sir.” 

“ Very  well,  then,  get  me  a cab.”  As  soon  as  he  returned 
with  it,  he  placed  my  carpet-bag  in  it,  and  when  I was  seated, 
he  closed  the  door. 

« Good  morning,”  I said  to  him,  as  the  cab  was  moving  off. 
“ Stop,  give  that  note  to  Mrs  Sandoy.”  The  cab  then  moved 
away. 

I first  went  to  the  undertaker’s  : my  interview  with  lam 
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was  exceedingly  short.  I ordered  a modest  inexpensive  funeral, 
and  made  myself  answerable  for  the  cost,  giving  as  a reference 
the  address  of  my  solicitor.  I then  went  to  the  Brighton 
railway-station,  and  taking  the  train,  remained  by  the  sea-side 
for  a fortnight. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


a doctor's  wooing — Continued. 

LTHOUGH  I greatly  enjoyed  my  sojourn  at  Brighton, 
I must  confess  that  my  thoughts  wandered  fre- 
quently to  my  protegees  in  London.  Nevertheless 
I refrained  from  writing  to  them,  or  even  indirectly  inquiring 
after  them,  and  as  they  did  not  know  my  address,  I naturally 
heard  nothing  from  them.  At  the  end  of  a fortnight,  I re- 
turned to  town,  giving  no  notice  of  my  arrival.  I reached 
home  somewhat  late.  I had  forgotten  to  take  my  latch-key 
from  the  old  man,  and  I was,  in  consequence,  obliged  to  knock 
at  the  door,  a circumstance  which  somewhat  annoyed  me,  as  I 
did  not  feel  well,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to  avoid  an  interview 
with  the  family  fhat  evening.  The  door  was  opened  by  a re- 
markably pretty  young  girl  of  perhaps  eighteen  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  simple,  but  deep  mourning.  I had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  her,  for  her  mother's  amiable  expression  and  form 
of  face  were  easily  distinguishable  in  her.  As  I entered,  she 
asked  me  if  I wished  to  see  the  apartments,  but  I told  her  I 
was  already  a tenant.  She  immediately  understood  me,  and 
hastened  to  light  me  into  my  sitting-room.  She  told  me  she 
was  very  sorry  her  mother  was  not  at  home  to  receive  me,  but 
that  she  had  gone  out  on  some  commission  with  the  old  man. 
I replied  that  it  was  unimportant,  as  I was  tired,  and  not  very 
well ; and,  as  I should  not  want  anything  more  that  night,  1 
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should  go  to  bed  at  once.  She  again  regretted  the  absence  of 
her  mother,  who  would  be  much  vexed  at  not  seeing  me ; but 
as  I made  no  remark,  she  left  me. 

The  next  morning  was  to  be  one  of  trial  I thought,  but  it 
passed  off  more  smoothly  than  I had  anticipated.  I hesitated 
some  little  time  before  leaving  my  room,  as  I felt  somewhat 
nervous,  why,  I know  not,  unless  it  was  from  the  extreme 
aversion  I have  to  a woman’s  thanking  me  for  any  good  office 
I may  have  done  her.  However,  it  was  useless  delaying,  as 
the  meeting  must  take  place,  so*  I went  into  my  sitting-room 
and  rang  my  bell,  hoping  the  old  man  would  make  his  appear- 
ance, as  I could  then  obtain  from  him  all  the  information  I 
required.  I was  mistaken  ; it  was  my  landlady  herself  who 
answered  my  summons.  Her  face  was  ashy  pale,  and  bore  on 
it  all  the  traces  of  recent  intense  grief.  She  was  neatly  dressed 
in  mourning,  and,  in  that  respect,  looked  better  than  I had 
ever  seen  her,  as  hitherto,  doubtless  from  her  various  house- 
hold duties,  she  had  had  but  little  opportunity  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  her  toilet.  She  came  into  the  room  evidently  prepared 
to  express  the  gratitude  she  felt  but  when  in  my  presence 
she  could  not  utter  a word.  Two  or  three  attempts  that  she 
made  failed,  and  feeling  her  inability  to  speak,  ^he  raised  her 
trembling  hand  to  hef  face,  not  to  wipe  away  the  tears  which 
were  fast  gathering  in  her  eyes,  but  actuated  by  a feeling  pe- 
culiar to  some  women  in  subduing  strong  emotion,  to  conceal 
the  quivering  of  the  under  lip.  I was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
Patting  her  on  the  shoulder,  (it  is  a bad  habit  I have  got  when 
I wish  to  console  any  one  in  trouble.)  I merely  said,  “ Mrs 
Sandoy,  I am  in  a great  hurry  this  morning  ; you  would  oblige 
me  by  letting  me  have  my  breakfast  as  quickly  as  possible. 
With  a woman’s  intuitive  quickness  she  understood  me,  and 
casting  one  look  in  my  face  she  left  the  room. 

If  the  absurd  doctrines  of  some  on  the  occult  sympathy 
existing  between  human  beings  were  somewhat  smoothed  down, 
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and  the  equally  absurd  ideas  of  others,  that  such  sympathies 
do  not  exist,  were  done  away  with,  a most  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting study  would  open  itself  to  the  psychologist. 

Short  as  had  been  my  interview  with  my  landlady,  and  silent 
as  we  had  remained,  a most  interesting  conversation,  perfectly 
understood  by  both,  had  been  carried  on  between  us.  She  had 
told  me  eloquently  her  extreme  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
I had  shewn  her,  and  had  assured  me  it  would  never  be  for- 
gotten ; while  I,  on  my  part,  had  informed  her  that  what  I had 
done  on  her  behalf  had  repaid  itself  already  ; that  I was 
perfectly  well  aware  of  her  gratitude,  but  that  I objected  to 
receive  any  thanks ; and  that  I sincerely  wished  prosperity  and 
happiness  might  be  hers  for  the  future. 

When  my  breakfast  made  its  appearance,  it  was  brought 
into  the  room  by  the  pretty  bright-eyed  girl  I had  seen  the 
evening  before.  She  placed  everything  handily  on  the  table, 
although  it  was  easy  to  perceive  she  had  been  but  a short  time 
accustomed  to  a duty  of  the  kind.  When  all  Was  ready,  I re- 
quested she  would  send  me  up  the  old  man.  When  he  entered 
the  room,  he  wore  on  his  face  the  expression  of  one  who  has 
conscientiously  fulfilled  a delicate  and  difficult  task,  and  was 
about  to  receive  the  amount  of  praise  due  to  him  for  his  dili- 
gence. I found  from  him  that  everything  had  taken  place 
just  as  I had  wished  it  : that  the  funeral  had  been  conducted 
in  a quiet,  decent  manner ; that  the  mother  and  daughter  had 
both  followed  the  corpse  of  their  lost  relative  to  the  grave  ; that 
the  girl  was  a quick,  good-tempered  creature,  indefatigable  in  her 
exertions  to  assist  her  mother ; that  the  first  floor  and  upper 
part  of  the  house  had  been  let  for  six  months  at  least,  to  a 
highly  respectable  family,  who  paid  liberally  for  the  accommo- 
dation, and  would  enter  on  possession  the  next  week;  and,  to 
conclude,  that  the  old  man  himself  had  been  engaged  by  them 
for  a continuance,  to  clean  boots  and  shoes,  to  run  errands, 
and,  in  a word,  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  He  then 
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gave  me  an  account  of  his  expenditure,  after  which  I remuner- 
ated him  for  his  exertions  to  his  perfect  satisfaction. 

During  the  next  week  everything  went  on  smoothly.  The 
new  lodgers  took  possession  of  their  apartments,  and  the 
debt  I had  incurred  in  becoming  security  for  the  current 
rent  was  now,  in  spite  of  the  prognostication  of  my  solicitor 
to  the  contrary,  a mere  matter  of  form.  Mrs  Sandoy  and  her 
daughter,  I need  hardly  say,  attended  to  my  every  want  in 
the  most  assiduous  manner.  We  became  more  intimate.  I 
discovered  that  Mrs  Sandoy  was,  as  the  old  man  had  told  me, 
the  widojv  of  a captain  in  the  army,  who  had  sold  Ms  com- 
mission a few  years  before  his  death,  and  had  left  his  wife 
and  children  utterly  penniless.  Her  mother  had  married  a 
second  time  to  a crabbed  old  man,  a builder  of  considerable 
wealth,  but  she  had  had  no  family  by  her  second  husband. 
Mrs  Sandoy,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  had  resided  with 
her  father-in-law.  Her  mother  soon  afterwards  died,  but  she 
continued  still  in  the  house,  acting  as  the  old  man's  house- 
keeper. 

I also  gradually  found  out  that  a certain  fine  young  man 
I had  seen  in  the  evening  more  than  once  was  the  accepted 
lover  of  the  daughter  Mary.  Unfortunately  there  was  little 
chance  of  their  union  speedily  taking  place.  She  of  course 
had  nothing,  and  he  was  only  an  under  clerk  in  a respectable 
solicitor’s  office.  His  father  had  been  a solicitor  in  good  prac- 
tice, and  had  given  his  son  an  excellent  education,  but  mis- 
fortune had  come  upon  the  old  man,  and  he  was  now  one  of 
the  poor  brethren  in  the  Charterhouse.  If  there  appeared 
but  little  chance  of  their  speedy  union  to  the  cool,  calculating 
eye  of  the  old  doctor,  Love  completely  blinded  the  young 
couple  to  the  fact,  and  persuaded  them  that  that  which  ap- 
peared to  all  others  as  almost  hopeless  was  a point  compara- 
tively easy  for  them  to  attain. 

Things  now  appeared  to  be  going  on  prosperously  enough, 
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but  my  poor  landlady  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  whom  mis- 
fortune especially  chooses  for  her  own.  I understood  she  had 
been  complaining  for  two  or  three  days  of  not  feeling  very 
well,  and  one  morning  Mary  asked  me  to  see  her  mother. 

“I  know  she  will  be  angry  with  me,”  she  said,  “for  troubling 
you,  but  I am  sure  mamma  is  far  from  well,  although  she  will 
not  own  it.” 

I readily  promised  to  see  her  mother,  and  to  my  great 
sorrow  I found  the  diagnosis  of  severe  fever  upon  her.  I 
immediately  ordered  her  to  remain  in  bed,  to  which  she 
strongly  objected. 

“ Row  is  the  house  to  go  on  without  me?”  she  said.  “ Mary 
will  exert  herself  too  much,  I feel  persuaded,  and  if  she  fell 
ill  it  would  break  my  heart.”  I was  inexorable,  however,  and 
Mrs  Sandoy  was  obliged  to  take  to  her  bed.  I determined  to 
attend  to  the  case  myself,  and  resolved  that  she  at  least  should 
not  fall  a victim  to  the  disease  for  want  of  proper  medical 
applications. 

The  fever  ran  on,  and  it  was  about  as  severe  a case  as  I was 
ever  called  upon  to  treat.  Fortunately,  every  attention  she 
required  was  at  hand,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  incessant 
care  and  solicitude  of  her  daughter  Mary ; and  the  anxiety  of 
her  doctor  was  as  great  as  if  the  invalid  had  been  his  own 
sister.  Another  unfortunate  circumstance  now  occurred.  The 
family  who  occupied  the  lodgings  hearing  that  fever  was  in 
the  house  declined  to  remain  in  it.  They,  however,  when 
they  left,  liberally  paid  a month’s  rent  *in  advance,  and  that 
made  things  better  than  they  might  have  been. 

The  fever  now  changed  to  a typhoid  form,  and  delirium  set 
in.  Incessantly  was  the  daughter  required  at  the  bedside  of 
the  mother,  and  unceasingly  was  the  excellent  girl  at  her 
post.  One  night  when  I was  asleep  I was  awoke  by  Mary 
hastily  tapping  at  my  door,  and  begging  that  I would  get  up 
to  see  her  mother,  who  was  so  much  worse  she  was  quite 
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alarmed.  I arose,  and  having  hastily  dressed  myself,  I Vent 
up  to  Mrs  Sandoy’s  bed-room.  Here  I found  the  delirium 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Mary  was  afraid  her 
mother  would  rise  from  her  bed,  and  that  she  should  be  un- 
able to  control  her.  She  also  said  her  mother  was  talking  in 
the  wildest  and  most  incoherent  manner.  One  moment  she 
was  in  alarm  about  the  rent,  the  next  she  was  expecting  a 
visit  from  one  of  the  royal  family.  Then  some  gentleman  was 
coming  to  take  her  lodgings  and  she  should  not  be  ready  to 
receive  him  : she  must  get  up  and  prepare  things  for  him. 
Every  moment  she  changed  the  subject  of  the  wild  thoughts 
which  were  passing  through  her  brain.  “ Why  did  not  Mary 
arrive  ? There  was  nothing  to  detain  her.  Was  I sure  she  was 
well  ? Would  I go  to  Sir  Walter  Stirling’s  and  insist  on  him 
to  send.  Why  did  he  not  come?  There  was  something 
wrong  she  was  sure.”  She  then  appeared  to  forget  her  poor 
girl  was  dead  and  called  her  repeatedly,  and  appeared  irritated 
she  did  not  come. 

I stayed  with  her  for  more  than  an  hour.  At  Last  nature 
seemed  almost  exhausted,  and  after  a little  time  she  ap- 
peared likely  to  sleep.  I then  went  below  telling  Mary  to 
call  me  again  without  fail  should  the  paroxysm  return.  I 
was  soon  in  bed,  but  I found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  I was, 
1 admit,  most  anxious  about  the  termination  of  my  patient's 
case,  and  I lay  turning  over  in  my  mind  the  probable  changes 
in  her  favour,  and  what  remedies  I could  use  to  assist  them. 
My  thoughts  then  reverted  to  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  that 
led  to  divers  medical  speculations  on  the  action  that  delirium 
had  on  the  brain.  I remembered  a case  I had  read  of  in  an  old 
German  book — by  the  by,  I believe  Schiller  mentions  it  some- 
wherc — about  an  old  Lithuanian  peasant,  whose  wife  Imagined 
him  to  be  possessed  of  a devil.  The  poor  fellow  had  been 
attacked  by  fever,  and  delirium  had  followed.  During  the 
paroxysms  he  was  incessantly  speaking  in  a language  no  one 
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could  understand ; but  one  old  lady  had  sufficient  learning  to 
know  it  was  the  language  ordinarily  employed  in  the  dominions 
of  Satan,  and  the  curate  of  the  parish  was  immediately  sent 
for  to  exorcise  the  spirit.  When  he  arrived,  he  refused  to 
commence  operations  unless  he  had  some  reasonable  proof  of 
the  fiend’s  presence.  The  sick  man  did  not  leave  him  long  in 
doubt,  but  began  gabbling  away  faster  than  ever.  The  old 
priest  was  thunderstruck.  His  classical  knowledge  had 
greatly  faded  since  he  was  ordained,  but  still  he  had  sufficient 
left  to  know  that  the  sick  man  was  repeating  the  first  chapter 
of  the  gospel  of  St  John  in  Greek.  The  wife  was  immediately 
questioned  whether  her  husband  was  a man  of  any  education. 
He  received  for  answer,  that  he  could  not  write  his  name, 
nor  did  he  know  one  letter  from  another.  The  sick  man  re- 
commenced his  gabbering,  and  the  old  priest  listened  even 
more  attentively  than  before.  “ No,  no,  he  was  not  mistaken  ; 
it  was  Greek  sure  enough.” 

The  poor  priest  was  somewhat  puzzled  what  to  do.  How 
to  account  for  the  man’s  knowledge  of  Greek  was  impossible, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  had  he  been  under  the  dominion  of 
Satan  at  the  moment,  the  gospel  of  St  John  would  certainly 
not  have  been  the  text-book  chosen.  The  priest,  however, 
got  out  of  the  difficulty  as  he  best  could,  and  in  time  the  old 
peasant  recovered.  He  was  now  seriously  taken  to  task  by 
the  priest,  who  openly  accused  him  of  “shamming  stupid.  The 
peasant  indignantly  denied  the  accusation,  and  maintained 
that  his  stupidity  was  as  honestly  his  own  as  his  reverence’s 
learning  belonged  to  him.  The  priest,  however,  was  pertina- 
cious, and  inquired  into  the  history  of  the  mans  life.  In  it 
he  discovered  that  half  a century  before,  the  peasant,  then 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  been  a servant  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a professor  of  the  University  of  Bonn.  It  was 
then  the  custom  when  a scholar  was  removed  from  the  lowest 
class  into  the  one  above  it,  for  him  to  translate  and  repeat  by 
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heart  the  first  chapter  of  St  John  in  Greek.  By  continually 
hearing  it  recited,  at  last  it  took  root  upon  the  servant  s 
memory,  without  in  the  least  understanding  its  meaning,  and  it 
afterwards  faded  till  the  delirium  restored  it.  Other  cases  of 
the  kind  then  came  before  me,  hut  less  and  less  vividly,  till 
at  last  I fell  fast  asleep. 

The  next  morning  I certainly  found  my  patient  calmer,  but 
with  no  material  improvement.  In  the  afternoon  delirium 
again  came  on.  Fortunately,  my  anxiety  had  prevented  me 
from  leaving  the  house  that  day,  and  I was  present  and  could 
assist  Mary.  The  sentences  were  of  the  same  incoherent  de- 
scription as  the  evening  before,  but  the  words  “ Sir  M alter 
Stirling  must  send  it  back  ; he  has  no  right  to  keep  it,”  were 
repeated  more  than  once.  I asked  Mary  whether  her  mother 
had  ever  been  accjuainted  with  Sir  Walter  Stirling. 

“ Never ; she  had  never  even  heard  his  name  before.” 

In  the  evening  Mary’s  lover  called.  In  the  description  I 
gave  to  bis  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  Mrs  Sandoy  s 
health,  I mentioned  to  him  the  singular  fact  of  her  having 
mentioned  Sir  Walter  Stirling’s  name  so  frequently  and  yet 
to  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  him. 

“ Sir  Walter  Stirling,”  he  said,  smiling  sadly,  “ was  not  of 
a profession  with  which  Mrs  Sandoy  has  had  much  communi- 
cation.” 

“ Who  was  he  1 ” I inquired. 

“ He  was  a banker,  and  failed  many  years  ago.  It  was  be- 
fore my  time,  but  I have  heard  my  father  speak  of  him." 

“ But  are  you  certain  there  was  no  acquaintance  nor  busi- 
ness transaction  she  might  have  had  with  the  banker  ? I 
think  it  very  probable  there  might  have  been.”  I then  re- 
lated to  him  the  story  of  the  Lithuanian  peasant,  and  other 
cases  where  the  memory  had  been  renewed  by  mania.  I 
questioned  Mary,  but  she  knew  of  no  acquaintance  whatever 
between  them,  and  the  conversation  shortly  afterwards 
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dropped,  as  Theodore  (Mary’s  lover)  had  promised  to  spend 
the  evening  with  his  father  at  the  Charter  House. 

During  the  next  twenty-four  hours  the  state  of  Mrs  Sandoy’s 
health  did  not  improve,  yet  with  the  exception  of  the  continual 
strain  on  her  constitution  she  was  no  worse.  Theodore  joined 
us  again  late  the  next  evening,  and  I could  easily  see  by  his 
eyes  he  had  some  news  for  us. 

After  he  had  left  us  the  evening  before,  he  had  proceeded 
direct  to  his  father’s.  “ In  the  course  of  conversation  I men- 
tioned to  my  father,”  he  said,  “ the  frequent  use  Mrs  Sandoy 
had  made  of  Sir  Walter  Stirling’s  name,  and  the  different 
anecdotes  you  had  related  to  mb.  My  father  has  an  intimate 
friend,  also  an  inmate  of  the  Charter  House,  whose  brother 
lyid  formerly  been  one  of  the  principal  clerks  in  Stirling’s 
bank,  and  had  also  been  occupied  in  winding  up  the  concern. 
Afterwards  he  had  accepted  an  appointment  in  a joint-stock 
bank,  where  he  had  remained  till  he  retired  on  a pension. 
My  father  promised  to  make  inquiries  of  him  to-day  and  let 
me  know  the  result.  1 have  just  left  him.  He  told  me  that 
he  and  his  friend  had  called  this  morning  on  the  retired 
cashier,  who  remembered  nothing  of  any  one  of  the  name  of 
Sandoy  as  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  bank. 
They  had  had  a good  deal  of  trouble  with  an  old  builder  of 
the  name  of  Norman,  who  had  lodged  some  papers  or  deeds 
with  them  as  a collateral  security  for  some  temporary  loan  he 
had  required.  The  money  had  been  repaid,  and  all  the  docu- 
ments but  one  returned,  but  that  one  had  by  some  accident 
been  mislaid.  He  did  not  know  how  the  affair  terminated,  as 
he  had  accepted  another  appointment  before  the  winding  up 
was  thoroughly  completed” 

“ But  grandpapa’s  name  was  Gorman,  and  not  Norman,” 
said  Mary. 

“ Still,”  said  Theodore,  “ it  is  very  possible  that  the  cashier, 
from  the  distance  of  time,  may  have  mistaken  it.  However, 
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I asked  my  father  to  call  on  him  again  to-morrow  and  get 
further  information  from  him  if  possible. 

“ 0 Theodore  ! ” said  Mary,  “ I am  very  sorry  you  should 
give  your  father  so  much  trouble  about  it.  It  can  lead  to 
nothing.” 

“ Very  possibly  ; but  then  we  shall  be  no  worse  off  than  we 
are  now.  I have  heard  you  say  that  your  mother  always 
considered  herself  well  provided  for  before  your  grandfathers 
death.” 

“ That  is  perfectly  true,  but  he  died  without  a will  and  she 
received  nothing  but  two  hundred  pounds  the  heir-at-law 
gave  her.  It  was  not  very  generous,  considering  the  fine 
fortune  he  inherited.” 

“ But  for  all  that,”  said  Theodore,  “ he  might  have  left  his 
will  with  his  banker.  Though,  by-the-by,  wills  are  m it 
exactly  the  securities  that  bankers  are  apt  to  lend  money 
upon.  At  the  same  time,  inquiries  can  do  no  harm,  and  I am 
determined  to  go  on  with  them.” 

I complimented  the  young  fellow  on  his  determination,  and 
encouraged  him  to  go  on  with  the  search  which  he  promised 
to  do.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  said  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
us,  and  Mary  went  down  stairs  with  him  to  let  him  out.  while 
I remained  on  guard  in  the  sick-room.  I must  ^ay  she  w as 
longer  in  bidding  him  good-bye  than  I should  have  been  ; but. 
poor  child,  she  had  a good  excuse. 

That  night  I sat  up  with  the  invalid  for  some  hours,  to 
allow  Mary  some  rest,  on  whom  incessant  watching  was  begin- 
ning to  have  a most  prejudicial  effect.  So  pallid  has  she  lately 
become,  that  I determined  the  next  day  to  find  some  good 
nurse  to  assist  her,  or  otherwise  she  too  might  fall  a victim  to 
the  unaccustomed  fatigue  she  was  then  experiencing.  My 
patient  was  now  quite  quiet  and  1 had  ample  time  for  reflec- 
tion. I do  not  know  what  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  some- 
thing advantageous  might  turn  out  from  the  exertions  of  the 
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young  man  in  discovering  what  relation  had  formerly  existed 
between  the  old  builder  and  the  banker.  A will  could  be  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  at  all  serviceable  to  Mrs  Sandoy  ; 
but,  as  Theodore  had  stated,  it  was  not  the  security  a banker 
would  advance  money  upon.  Any  other  document  might 
turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  heir-at-law,  but  certainly 
could  not  benefit  my  poor  patient.  With  respect  to  her 
future,  I had  certainly  great  reason  to  fear;  but  the  same 
unreasoning  hope  which  induced  me  to  think  that  some 
benefit  might  accrue  from  investigating  the  old  builder’s 
claim  on  the  insolvent  banker  buoyed  me  up  to  think  that  she 
would  recover.  As  I said  before,  her  case  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  I had  ever  attended.  With  any  other  patient  I 
should  certainly  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  have  warned  her 
friends  of  the  probable,  or  rather  almost  certain,  fatal  termina- 
tion of  the  disease ; but  now,  without  cause,  I looked  upon  the 
case  as  certain  of  recovery,  and  I began  to  frame  in  my  mind 
questions  respecting  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  which  I should  put 
to  her  when  she  was  sufficiently  well  to  answer  them.  About 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Mary  came  to  my  relief,  and  1 
sought  my  bed,  thoroughly  tired  out. 

I found  the  next  morning  my  patient  much  in  the  same 
state,  but  Mary’s  face  shewed  such  unmistakeable  signs  of  ex- 
haustion, and  the  effects  of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a 
sick-room,  that,  immediately  after  breakfast,  I started  off  to 
St  George’s  hospital  and  requested  the  matron,  if  possible,  to 
find  me  a nurse.  Fortunately,  I found  011c  at  the  moment 
applying  to  her  for  a situation.  She  was  a heavy-looking  old 
woman  with  a good-natured  expression  of  countenance,  and  it 
was  also  without  that  characteristic  of  her  profession — the 
traces  of  gin  upon  it.  I hired  her  on  the  condition  that  her 
recommendation  should  suit  me.  She  immediately  gave  me 
the  name  of  a medical  man  in  the  neighbourhood  who  knew 
her,  and  I determined  to  call  on  him  on  my  way  home.  I 
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told  her  if  she  were  certain  that  her  character  would  suit,  she 
had  better  go  Injure  at  once  and  get  her  wardrobe  (or  bundle 
perhaps,  would  be  the  more  correct  term)  ready,  and  I would 
call  for  her  as  soon  as  I had  got  her  character.  I found  she 
was  sober  and  honest,  and,  as  with  the  generality  of  nurses  of 
the  Mrs  Gamp  school,  it  is  better  to  inquire  no  further  into 
character,  I resolved  to  engage  her.  An  hour  afterwards  she 
was  on  duty,  and  poor  Mary,  in  spite  of  her  remonstrances, 
sent  to  her  bed. 

Theodore  called  in  the  evening.  His  father  had  again  seen 
the  ex-cashier,  who  acknowledged  the  mistake  he  had  made  in 
the  name.  He  now  perfectly  remembered  it  was  Gorman. 
He  had  also  given  Theodore’s  father  the  name  of  the  solicitors 
of  the  assignees,  and  a note  to  a friend  who  had  formerly  been 
head  clerk  to  the  firm.  I took  from  Theodore  the  name  of 
the  solicitors,  and  I encouraged  the  young  fellow  to  go  on 
with  the  investigation.  I resolved,  also,  to  call  on  my  own 
solicitors  and  ask  them  to  interest  themselves,  if  possible,  in 
the  affair. 

The  next  morning  found  me  in  their  office.  My  solicitor 
knew  the  firm  perfectly  well,  one  of  his  partners  having  been 
an  articled  clerk  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy. 
Beyond  that  they  were  people  of  high  respectability,  and  he 
had  frequent  transactions  with  them.  He  had  no  doubt  they 
would  render  me  every  possible  assistance,  although  he  did 
not  believe  the  slightest  good  could  come  from  it  The 
partner  who  had  served  his  time  in  the  firm  now  joined  us, 
and  I found  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  simply  a 
loss  of  time  to  take  any  trouble  about  it.  He  perfectly 
remembered  the  circumstance;  and  his  opinion  was,  that 
whatever  the  document  might  have  been,  it  was  now  irrecover- 
ably lost.  Without  the  slightest  reason  on  my  side  for  differ- 
ing in  opinion  with  them,  I took  a totally  different  view  of  the 
affair,  and  I told  them  as  much. 
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“ Have  your  own  way,”  said  my  legal  friend,  “ if  you 
please.  I will  write  to  tlie  firm  to-day,  and  ask  permission 
for  you,  or  rather  your  attorney,  to  inspect  what  old  papers 
they  have  bearing  on  the  business,  with  a view  of  finding  the 
one  you  want ; and  yon  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  paying 
for  it  without  the  slightest  possible  advantage  accruing  from 
the  search.” 

With  this  pleasing  understanding  I left  him.  The  same 
evening,  I received  a communication  from  him,  informing  me 
that  already  an  answer  had  been  received  from  the  solicitors 
for  the  assignees,  offering  every  assistance  in  their  power  to 
find  the  missing  document,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  could 
not  hold  out  any  prospect  of  success.  From  the  length  of 
time  which  had  expired  since  the  transaction,  the  papers  had 
got  dispersed ; and  they  found,  by  their  books,  that  an  appli- 
cation had  formerly  been  made  by  a Mr  Gorman,  which  had 
proved  unsuccessful. 

I had  hardly  finished  reading  the  letter  when  Theodore 
came  in.  His  father  had  succeeded  in  finding  the  address  of 
the  old  managing  clerk,  who  had  promised  to  assist  us  if  we 
were  determined  again  to  move  in  the  affair.  I requested 
him  to  ask  his  father  to  call  on  the  clerk  early  in  the  morning, 
and  get  him  to  meet  me  at  the  office  of  my  solicitor  at  noon 
the  next  day.  He  immediately  left  us,  and  I spent  the  even- 
ing with  Mary  and  the  nurse  in  the  invalid's  room.  Her 
health,  I regret  to  say,  did  not  improve.  If  the  fever  had  not 
increased,  it  had  certainly  not  diminished ; and,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  constitution  of  my  patient  was  evidently  suffering 
severely,  and  I began  to  look  forward  with  great  anxiety  to 
the  crisis,  which  would  probably  not  arrive  for  a week  or 
ten  days. 

The  next  morning,  on  leaving  home  for  my  solicitor’s 
office,  I felt  for  the  first  time  dispirited.  I,  now  that  the 
termination  was  evidently  near  at  hand,  felt  how  utterly  im- 
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probable  was  the  hope  of  any  ultimate  success  accruing  out  of 
the  transaction,  and  I almost  blamed  myself  for  entering  into 
it.  It  was  another  proof  of  an  innate  weakness  in  my  charac- 
ter, that  a strong  wish  for  a thing  to  occur  was  to  me  a 
prima  facie  proof  of  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence.  This 
habit  was  strengthened  by  a somewhat  treacherous  tendency 
of  my  memory,  which,  when  I was  resolving  on  any  act. 
invariably  brought  forward  instances  of  success,  omitting  the 
very  numerous  cases  of  failure.  That  morning,  however, 
memory  reversed  the  usual  order  of  her  behaviour,  and  shewed 
me  how  many  times  I had  made  myself  ridiculous  in  attempt- 
ing to  compass  impossibilities,  and  omitted  to  mention  those 
cases  in  which  I had  succeeded.  This  unfortunate  frame  of 
mind  had  such  an  effect  upon  me,  that,  when  I arrived  at  the 
office,  I felt  so  completely  ashamed  of  myself,  that  I hesitated 
some  time  before  the  door,  before  I could  summon  up  suffi- 
cient courage  to  enter.  At  last  I accomplished  it,  and  I found 
not  only  my  solicitor  waiting  for  me,  but  the  old  managing 
clerk  as  well. 

We  immediately  started  off  for  the  offices  of  the  assignees 
solicitors.  The  distance  was  a short  one,  but  it  was  to  me 
intensely  disagreeable.  There  seemed  a sort  of  tacit  under- 
standing with  the  other  two,  that  I was  making  a simpleton 
of  myself,  but  I somewhat  consoled  myself  with  the  idea  that 
I was  a free-born  Briton,  and  had  a right  to  make  a fool  of 
myself  if  I chose. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival,  we  were  ushered  into  a sort  of 
waste  upper  room,  in  which  a large  deal  box,  labelled  “ Sir 
Walter  Stirling’s  assignees,”  had  been  placed.  A sort  of  office 
boy,  a lad  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  attended  us.  The  box, 
on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a number  of  law 
papers  and  parcels  of  deeds,  each  tied  up  in  brown  paper  and 
labelled.  We  examined  each  separately,  as  we  took  it  out  and 
read  on  the  outside  the  names  of  the  papers  each  parcel  con- 
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tained.  When  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  we  had  found 
nothing  that  could  help  us.  It  was  proposed  that  we  should 
replace  the  papers,  but  I insisted  that  each  should  be  opened 
separately.  My  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the  old 
managing  clerk  smiled.  We  proceeded  with  our  task,  but 
without  success.  As  each  paper  wasj,  opened,  we  gave  it  to  the 
lad,  who  tied  it  up,  and  then  replaced  it  in  the  box. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  he  said,  when  I had  given  him 
one  to  tie  up,  “ but  this  feels  as  if  there  were  another  inside  of 
it.”  So  saying,  he  opened  it  before  us.  We  looked  on  indif- 
ferently at  first,  but  my  interest  in  it  was  soon  vastly  in- 
creased, for  my  eyes  caught  the  words  “ Gorman  ” and  “ set- 
tlement.” I snatched  it  hastily  from  the  lad’s  hands.  The 
apathy  of  my  companions  vanished,  and  they  were  soon  as  ex- 
cited in  the  subject  as  I was  myself.  On  opening  the  docu- 
ment, we  found  it  was  a deed  of  settlement  the  old  man  had 
made  on  his  wife,  and  on  which  he  retained  a life-interest. 
At  his  death,  the  property  was  to  go  to  his  wife’s  daughter, 
Mrs  Sandoy.  It  did  not  appear  at  first  sight  very  valuable. 
The  property  consisted  of  fourteen  acres  of  land  in  Surrey. 
We  took  down  in  pencil  the  description  of  the  place,  the  date, 
the  names  of  the  trustees  and  witnesses,  and  then,  having 
descended  into  the  office,  wre  left  the  settlement  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  partners. 

We  now  began  to  inquire  where  the  property  was  situated. 
We  found  it  was  a short  distance  from  London,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  one  of  the  large  railway  stations.  We  felt  as- 
sured that  this  circumstance  must  have  greatly  increased  its 
value,  but,  at  the  moment,  we  could  not  go  deeper  into  the 
matter.  I then  somewhat  prematurely  commissioned  my 
solicitor  to  act  for  Mrs  Sandoy  ; and,  after  requesting  the 
old  managing  clerk  to  accept  a fee  for  the  trouble  lie  had 
taken,  and  which,  to  my  great  surprise,  he  refused,  I returned 
home. 
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That  evening  Theodore  called  on  us,  without  having  first 
called  at  the  Charter  House.  He  seemed  most  anxious  to 
know  the  result  of  our  investigations,  and  yet  was  afraid  to 
ask,  so  certain  did  the  fact  of  our  non-success  appear.  I 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  making  the  inquiry  by  taking  him 
and  Mary  into  another  room,  and  informing  them  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  He  appeared,  as  naturally  might  have  been 
expected,  perfectly  astonished.  I was  immediately  asked  by 
him  and  Mary  a thousand  questions,  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
which  were  perfectly  unanswerable.  Afterwards,  we  went 
into  Mrs  Sandoy’s  bedroom,  where  the  conversation,  in  spite 
of  our  resolution  to  the  contrary,  was  from  time  to  time  re- 
newed. My  patient  was  still  delirious,  but  it  was  painful  to 
witness  her  struggle  to  force  her  mind  into  a sane  state  on 
hearing,  as  she  did  more  than  once,  the  name  of  Sir  Walter 
Stirling  mentioned.  I thought  it  better,  on  noticing  this,  to 
warn  my  young  friends  not  again  to  mention  his  name  in  her 
presence. 

We  then  went  below,  leaving  Mrs  Sandoy  in  charge  of  the 
nurse,  and  we  continued  our  conversation  without  interrup- 
tion till  nearly  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  making  every 
possible  arrangement  for  future  expenditure,  as  completely  as 
if  the  money  were  already  in  our  possession.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  imagine  that  Theodore  took  leave  of  us,  for  I was 
fairly  obliged  to  turn  him  out  of  the  house. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  we  proved  Mrs  Sandoy'' s title  to  the 
settlement;  suffice  it  to  say,  not  only  the  trustee  (who,  by-the- 
by,  had  been  appointed  without  his  knowledge  by  the  eccen- 
tric old  man)  was  alive,  but  the  witnesses  to  the  transaction 
as  well.  The  property  which  at  his  death  might  have  been 
worth  a couple  of  hundreds  a year,  was  now  of  far  greater 
value.  The  old  man  had  purchased  the  ground  as  admirably 
adapted  for  a building  speculation,  but  since  his  death,  a mil- 
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way  station  in  its  vicinity  had  so  improved  its  value,  that  it 
now  returned,  in  ground-rents  alone,  more  than  £1400  a-year. 
The  solicitor  of  the  heir-at-law,  after  many  demurs,  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  security  appeared  valid,  still  he 
considered  that  counsel’s  opinion  should  be  taken  upon  certain 
points,  and  generally,  in  the  interest  of  his  clients,  threw  every 
impediment  in  the  way  of  a settlement.  At  last,  the  affair 
was  concluded,  subject  to  the  consent  of  Mrs  Sandoy,  when 
she  should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  have  the  subject  brought 
before  her.  All  arrears  of  interest  were  to  be  waived,  and 
the  estate,  as  it  then  stood,  was  to  be  made  over  to  her. 

But  tjie  most  terrible  task  was  yet  to  be  completed.  The 
fever  was  evidently  close  upon  its  crisis,  and  its  victim  was 
reduced  almost  to  a skeleton.  She  still  continued  delirious. 
The  old  nurse  was  kind  and  attentive,  and  Mary  was  inde- 
fatigable, so  little  was  to  be  feared  for  her  from  lack  of  atten- 
tion, still  we  had  great  cause  to  dread  the  result. 

A week  passed  and  the  crisis  was  over.  Mrs  Sandoy  was 
freed  from  delirium  as  the  fever  had  left  her,  but  she  was  so 
weak  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  vital  energy  which  still  re- 
mained in  her  was  strong  enough  to  restore  her  to  health. 

hat  I most  dreaded  was,  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system 
the  news  of  her  inheritance  would  create  if  she  heard  it  with- 
out caution.  To  avoid  this  I particularly  warned  the  nurse 
on’ the  subject.  I told  her  not  to  let  one  hint,  nor  one  word 
drop,  which  would  be  likely  to  call  her  mistress’s  attention  to 
the  subject.  Mary  I had  already  cautioned.  She  fully  under- 
stood the  necessity  of  silence,  and  promised  to  obey  me ; for 
myself  there  was  of  course  no  danger.  There  was  some  little 
difficulty,  however,  to  carry  out  our  wishes.  Mrs  Sandoy,  as 
soon  as  she  found  her  strength  increase,  began  to  be  excessively 
anxious  about  letting  her  apartments,  and  it  required  no  little 
tact  to  form  excuses  sufficiently  plausible  to  calm  her. 

She  was  progressing  rapidly,  when  one  night  Mary  met  me 
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at  the  door,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  informed  me;  her 
mother  was  much  worse.  I rushed  upstairs  and  found  her 
again  in  a state  of  delirium  and  in  a high  fever.  It  appeared, 
upon  inquiry,  that,  while  Mary  was  absent  from  the  room,  a 
conversation  had  taken  place  between  Mrs  Sandoy  and  the 
nurse,  which  originated  in  thb  former  asking  if  many  people 
came  to  see  the  apartments.  The  poor  old  woman  made  a 
clumsy  reply  which  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  patient,  and 
she  pressed  her  upon  the  point.  The  old  woman  at  last  be- 
came so  confused,  that  Mrs  Sandoy  insisted  upon  an  explana- 
tion, and  then,  with  many  demands  of  secresy,  she  told  her 
patient  all,  or  at  least  as  much  as  she  knew  of  the  matter,  and 
the  result  was  a terrible  relapse. 

For  days  did  she  hang  between  life  and  death,  but,  thanks 
to  an  excellent  constitution,  at  last  she  shewed  signs  of  re- 
covery. But  a peculiarity  appeared  in  her  donvalescenee 
which  frightened  those  not  well  acquainted  with  the  occasional 
results  of  severe  attacks  of  fever  attended  with  protracted 
delirium — her  mind  appeared  affected.  Among  other  peculi- 
arities, she  took  an  extraordinary  aversion  to  her  daughter 
Mary,  so  much  so,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  she  was 
heard  to  threaten  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  strong  enough  to 
leave  her  bed,  she  would  kill  her.  The  poor  girl  was  at  first 
dreadfully  distressed  at  this  unfortunate  feeling  of  her  mother 
against  her,  but  I told  her  I was  perfectly  sure  with  time  it 
would  subside,  which  somewhat  calmed  her.  To  conclude, 
Mrs  Sandoy  recovered  strength  of  body  more  rapidly  than  her 
mind  returned  to  its  normal  state,  so  I judged  it  would  be 
better  to  place  her  for  a short  time  under  restraint  As  she 
willingly  obeyed  whatever  I proposed,  I sent  her,  under  the 
care  of  a female  friend  of  my  own,  to  the  Shirley  Hall  asylum. 

She  remained  here,  continued  Hr  Meadows,  for  six  months. 
Her  health  and  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  returned 
rapidly.  She  was  beloved  by  all  who  resided  here  at  the 
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time,  and  when  she  left  us,  it  was  a day  of  mourning  for 
us  all. 

About  three  months  after  she  had  quitted  the  asylum,  I 
received  a letter  containing  wedding  cards  from  Dr  and  Mrs 
Tyler,  which,  I must  say,  surprised  me  greatly.  However, 
sure  enough,  Tyler  had  married  her,  and,  although  neither  of 
them  are  very  young,  I believe  a happier  couple  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find.  He  has  an  income  of  his  own  of  at  least 
sis  hundred  a year,  and  that  added  to  her  handsome  income, 
allows  them  not  only  to  live  in  ease  but  in  affluence.  They 
have  a very  handsome  place  near  Hastings.  Heaven  has,  to 
a certain  extent,  compensated  her  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  by 
her  daughter  Mary,  who  has  married  Theodore,  presenting  her 
with  a granddaughter,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  her 
being  again  equally  generous.  Theodore  soon  left  the  at- 
torney’s office,  and  entered  himself  as  a law  student  in  Lin- 
coln’s Inn.  Lastly,  the  old  broker’s  man  received  a small 
pension  from  Mrs  Sandoy,  which  contributes  most  conve- 
niently to  the  small  emoluments  of  his  unpleasant  profession. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


STORY  OF  A CLERGYMAN  WHO  APPLIED  TO  THE  DEYTL  FOE 
CONSOLATION  AND  RECEIVED  IT AND  THE  RESULTS. 

HE  next  case  I shall  introduce  to  the  reader's  notice 
is  that  of  the  clergyman  whom  I found  at  the 
dinner-table  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  the  asylum, 
a most  gentlemanly,  amiable  man,  and,  of  all  those 
cases  which  came  under  my  notice  during  the  time  I was  under 
the  ‘care  of  Dr  Meadows,  there  was  not  one  more  worthy  of 
sympathy  than  his,  and  possibly  none  so  terrible.  I had  the 
pleasure  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  during  his  residence 
among  us,  and  when  he  was  reported  so  perfectly  cured  as  to 
be  able  to  leave  the  asylum,  it  was  almost  with  tears  of  sorrow 
that  I heard  the  intelligence.  There  was  a remarkable  feature  in 
his  case  which  differed  from  those  of  all  the  other  inmates, — 
he  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  having  been  placed  under 
restraint,  nay,  more,  it  was  done  at  his  own  special  desire. 

But  while  admitting  the  necessity  of  his  being  placed  under  . 
control,  he  never  spoke  about  his  malady,  and  it  was  through 
the  doctor  that  I hejfrd  the  particulars  of  his  case.  He  is  now 
dead,  and  very  probably  forgotten,  but,  as  his  history  may  be 
a warning  to  others,  I will  run  the  risk  of  a charge  of  in- 
discretion, and  narrate  it  as  closely  as  possible,  in  the  manner 
it  was  narrated  to  me. 

Mr  Beauchamp  was  the  younger  son  of  a gentleman  of  for- 
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tune,  residing  in  one  of  the  midland  counties.  When  a boy, 
he  had  been  educated  at  Harrow,  and  he  afterwards  entered 

as  an  under-graduate  at Hall,  Oxford.  He  was  then  a 

remarkably  handsome,  fine-grown  young  man.  He  was  intel- 
ligent, bold,  active,  and  generous,  perhaps  a mean  or  ignoble 
thought  never  crossed  his  mind.  He  was  nearly  twenty  years 
of  age  before  his  profession  was  decided  on.  He  earnestly 
wished  to  enter  the  army,  for  which  he  was  admirably  adapted, 
but  a relative  of  his  n^other’s  having  a valuable  living  in  his 
gift,  it  was  decided  he  should  enter  the  church. 

Mr  Beauchamp  pleaded  earnestly  against  the  decision,  but 
without  effect.  His  father,  a domestic  tyrant  in  his  way, 
would  not  alter  his  determination,  and  in  due  time  his  son 
' was  ordained.  As  a curate  his  behaviour  was  unexceptionable, 
and  after  he  had  been  in  that  capacity  for  three  years,  the 
living  to  which  he  had  been  promised  the  appointment  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent.  After  he  had  been  a 
year  in  possession  he  married  a young  lady,  a member  of  a 
noble  family,  who,  though  not  wealthy,  was  amiable  and 
handsome,  and  admirably  adapted  as  the  wife  of  the  energetic, 
kind-hearted,  wealthy  clergyman.  The  fruit  of  their  union 
was  an  only  son.  His  mother  loved  and  spoiled  him,  and  his 
father’s  affection  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  little 
less  prejudicial. 

Time  passed  on.  Mr  Beauchamp  was  much  liked  by  the 
large  majority  of  his  parishioners.  He  was  charitable,  good- 
tempered,  affable,  and  humane,  and  if  his  sermons  were  not  of 
any  particular  excellence  in  point  of  composition  or  delivery, 
his  hospitality,  which  was  most  liberal,  and  his  kindness,  which 
appeared  inexhaustible,  compensated,  in  the  minds  of  a large 
proportion  of  his  congregation,  for  any  little  defects  they  might 
perceive  in  his  theology  or  delivery.  It  is  true  that,  in  his 
parish,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  differed  with  him  on 
doctrinal  points,  but  they  were  either  those  who  were  omitted 
' K. 
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by  Mrs  Beauchamp  in  her  invitations  to  dinner  at  the  rectory, 
or  dissenters,  a few  of  whom  resided  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  boy  grew  apace,  and  the  love  of  his  parents  for  him  in- 
creased with  his  years.  Unfortunately  for  the  welfare  of  the  child 
himself,  as  well  as  the  probable  future  happiness  of  his  parents, 
the  love  they  bore  him  arrived  at  a point  little  less  than  idolatry. 
The  mother  absolutely  spoiled  him,  and  though  liis  father  s affec- 
tion was  somewhat  more  discreet,  he  too  frequently  gave  way 
to  his  wife  when  he  should  have  shewn  more  determination. 

The  time  at  last  arrived  for  the  boy  to  be  sent  to  school, 
but  his  unthinking  mother  set  her  face  against  the  proposi- 
tion. Her  husband,  it  is  true,  argued  against  her,  and  strongly 
attempted  to  carry  his  point ; for,  notwithstanding  his  wish  to 
please  his  wife  and  child,  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  lad’s  education.  Mrs  Beauchamp, 
when  she  found  her  reasoning  powers  fail  against  the  just, 
common-sense  arguments  of  her  husband,  brought  forward  a 
champion  in  her  behalf  whom  Mr  Beauchamp  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  oppose.  She  had  prompted  the  Ullage  Esculapius  to  give 
an  opinion  that  the  child  had  weak  lungs,  and  that  in  order  to 
save  his  life  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  remain  at  least  a 
year  longer  at  home.  The  poor  doctor  had  some  little  difficulty 
in  making  up  his  mind  to  perpetrate  the  fiction,  but  Mrs  Beau- 
champ was  an  excellent  patient,  and  he  smoothed  his  conscience 
by  looking  at  his  large  family,  and  thinking  that  the  sin  he 
perpetrated  was  for  their  interest. 

The  doctor’s  opinion  decided  the  question,  and  Mrs  Beau- 
champ had  her  own  way.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  boy's 
constitution  was  again  pronounced  by  the  same  unprejudiced 
medical  testimony  to  be  still  in  a most  delicate  condition,  al- 
though how  this  time  the  doctor  could  have  brought  his  con- 
science to  commit  such  an  act  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  for  a 
more  robust  or  healthy-loolcing  child  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  meet.  His  opinion,  however,  carried  full  weight  with 
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it,  and  the  boy  remained  another  year  at  home,  his  education 
the  while  being  utterly  neglected.  Though  the  father  was 
certainly  to  blame  for  this  neglect,  he  was  not  altogether  with- 
out excuse,  for,  on  all  his  attempts  to  teach  the  child,  if  a single 
tear  made  its  appearance,  the  mother  was  certain  to  interpose, 
and  the  lesson  finished.  If  the  boy’s  health  increased  by  this 
most  injudicious  system,  which  is  extremely  problematical,  his 
manners  certainly  deteriorated  in  greater  proportion.  He  was 
rude,  passionate,  and  self-willed,  but  good-hearted,  fonrivinu 

v 0 7 O o* 

affectionate,  and  generous. 

He  was  now  nearly  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  pride  and  dar- 
ling  of  his  father,  and  the  idol  of  his  mother.  Both  over  in- 
dulged him.  Any  whim  he  conceived,  his  parents  immediately 
granted  him.  The  youth  was  fond  of  all  athletic  exercises, 
and  his  father,  whose  predilections  for  a soldier’s  life  were  not 
altogether  extinct,  humoured  him  in  everything  which  was 
bold  and  manly.  He  allowed  him  a horse  and  a gun,  and  the 
lad  was  soon  an  excellent  rider,  and  a good  shot.  He  used 
frequently  to  follow  the  hounds,  and  he  was  an  immense 
favourite  with  all  the  fox-hunting  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  lad  at  last  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  and  then  his 
mother  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  admit  the  necessity  of  his 
education  being  attended  to.  Even  the  village  doctor  had  not 
the  courage  any  longer  to  give  an  opinion  to  the  contrary. 
But  perhaps  the  weight  which  really  turned  the  scale  was  the 
decision  of  the  lad  himself,  who  had  sense  enough  to  perceive 
his  own  inferiority  in  point  of  education,  with  other  young 
gentlemen  of  his  own  age.  The  father  of  course  readily  gave 
his  consent  to  that  which  his  conscience  told  him  ought  to 
have  been  done  long  since,  and  the  young  gentleman  was 
forthwith  sent  to  his  father’s  old  school,  Harrow. 

For  some  time  after  his  admission  into  the  school  he  led  a 
very  unhappy  life,  not  as  is,  or  rather  was  usual,  from  beirm 
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bullied  by  the  other  boys,  for  he  was  a remarkably  powerful, 
active,  and  resplute  lad,  but  his  education  had  been  so  neglected 
that  he  was  the  jest  and  ridicule  of  others,  scarcely  two-thirds 
liis  age.  He  was  nevertheless  much  liked  out  of  school,  for 
his  bold  and  generous  behaviour,  still  his  inferiority  in  literan 
attainments  was  to  him  a source  of  intense  annoyance.  At 
this  school  he  remained,  learning  little  but  making  himself  a 
great  favourite  with  all. 

Shortly  after  his  son  had  been  entered  at  Harrow,  Mr 
Beauchamp  received  a large  and  totally  unexpected  addition 
to  his  fortune  by  the  death  of  a distant  relative,  who  left  him 
a freehold  estate  of  considerable  value.  His  hospitality,  which 
had  been  liberal  before,  now  became  unbounded : it  was  his 
favourite  failing,  if  that  be  the  proper  term  for  it,  and  he  in- 
dulged in  it  to  his  heart’s  content.  He  almost  kept  open 
house  for  the  more  respectable  of  his  parishioners,  and  was  of 
course  a great  favourite  witli  them  in  return.  Unfortunately 
in  time  he  acquired  a reputation  for  a somewhat  too  extended 
love  of  conviviality,  but  then  even  the  most  opposed  to  him 
were  unable  to  quote  a single  instance  in  which  he  had  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  perfect  sobriety,  or  had  in  the  slightest 
manner  conducted  himself  in  a way  unworthy  of  a perfect 
gentleman. 

The  principal  part  of  the  spiritual  duties  of  his  parish  were 
zealously  performed  by  his  two  curates  ; the  practice  of  charity 
and  the  exercise  of  good  works  were  incessantly  performed  by 
himself.  He  was  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  as  happy  a man  as 
any  in  the  county,  and  certainly  no  man  had  greater  reason 
to  be  content  with  his  lot. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  his  son  to  leave  school,  and 
for  Mr  Beauchamp  to  decide  on  his  future  career.  Re- 
membering, perhaps,  too  well  the  bitter  disappointment  his 
own  father  had  caused  him,  by  refusing  to  allow  him  to  choose, 
or  having  even  a voice  in  the  choice  of  his  own  profession, 
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Mr  Beauchamp  determined  on  consulting  the  wish  of  his  son 
on  the  occasion,  and  if  possible,  and  prudent,  to  carry  it  out. 
With  this  intent,  lie  wrote  to  his  son  to  meet  him  at  the 
Chapter  Coffee-house,  in  St  Paul’s  Churchyard,  which  was  then 
the  habitual  residence  of  the  country  clergy  when  in  London. 
He  left  home  the  next  day,  and  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel  in  town,  his 
son,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  six  months,  entered.  At  the 
lad  s age,  a few  months  frequently  make  a great  difference  in 
his  personal  appearance.  They  had  done  so  on  this  occasion. 
The  o\  ergrown,  somewhat  clumsy  boy,  Mr  Beauchamp  had 
last  seen  him,  was  now  changed  into  the  handsome  and 
elegant  youth.  The  father’s  pride  was  easily  seen  through 
the  habitual  Englishman’s  attempt  to  conceal  his  feelings. 
There  was  full  cause  for  his  pride.  A nobler,  handsomer, 
or  more  elegant  young  man,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
meet  with.  In  a few  moments  the  father  was  fully  master  of 
his  feelings,  and  in  a short  time  he  and  his  son  were  com- 
fortably seated  at  breakfast  together.  Presently  the  business 
of  the  day  commenced,  and  the  father  heard  with  ill-concealed 
joy  his  son  choose  the  profession  which  he,  when  a lad,  had  so 
ardently  wished  for. 

It  now  remained  for  Mr  Beauchamp  to  find  out  what 
patronage  he  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject^ of  getting  his 
son  a commission,  as  well  as  determining  what  arm  of  the 
service  he  was  best  adapted  for.  The  engineers  and  artillery 
were  soon  negatived.  Handsome  as  his  son  was,  and  naturally 
intelligent,  there  wras  no  disguising  the  fact,  his  education 
was  lamentably  deficient  for  either  service.  In  the  Guards  he 
had  little  interest.  He  had  a natural  objection  to  the  infantry 
of  the  line,  not  from  any  want  of  respect  for  that  noble  branch 
of  the  service,  but  he  considered  that,  as  an  only  son,  it  would 
be  a great  scource  of  happiness  both  to  himself  and  his  wife 
to  have  him  near  them  in  England.  At  last  Mr  Beauchamp 
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resolved  oil  calling  on  a friend  and  neighbour  of  his  who  was 
at  that  moment  stopping  in  London,  and  whose  brother  was  a 
colonel  in  the  Life  Guards.  He  was  received  most  cordially. 
His  friend,  after  hearing  the  object  of  Mr  Beauchamp’s  visit, 
told  him  his  brother  the  colonel  was  then  on  duty  at  Knights- 
bridge,  and  he  should  have  much  pleasure  in  immediately 
going  thither  and  introducing  them  to  him.  The  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted,  and  half-an-hour  afterwards  all  three  found 
themselves  in  the  colonel’s  room  at  Kmghtsb rid ge.  H>. 

listened  to  Mr  Beauchamp’s  explanation  of  his  views  with 
much  attention,  and  when  he  had  finished  said 

“ Have  you  any  interest  at  the  Horse  Guards  ? if  you  have, 
make  an  application  for  a cometcy  in  our  regiment,  and  I 
will  back  you  with  what  little  influence  I have.  It  is  not 
much,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  at  your  service.  I like  getting  a 
well-bred,  strapping  lad  with  us,  fresh  from  school.  They  are 
always  easier  broke  in,  and  in  the  end  make  better  soldiers. 
How  old  are  youl” 

“ Eighteen,”  was  the  reply  of  young  Beauchamp,  at  the 
same  time  blushing  and  shewing  some  annoyance  at  the 
mention  of  the  school.  The  colonel  perceived  it,  and  said 
laughing — 

“ Do  not  be  angry  at  my  talking  about  your  school : when 
you  are  as  old  as  I am,  you  will  think  that  your  present  age 
is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.’ 

The  colonel  afterwards  conducted  them  round  the  barracks, 
and  the  lad’s  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure  when  he  thought 
that  soon  he  might  be  an  oflicer  in  that  magnificent  regiment. 

The  father  and  son  that  day  dined  together,  and  after 
dinner  the  conversation  was  upon  the  youth  s chance  of  being 
admitted  into  the  Life  Guards.  Mr  Beauchamp  turned  over 
in  his  mind  the  name  of  every  friend  who  was  possessed  of 
any  influence  with  the  commander-in-chief.  At  last  he 
determined  to  apply  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  his  county  on 
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the  subject,  who  was  himself  a general  in  the  army,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  duke’s.  It  is  true  Mr  Beauchamp  had 
no  intimacy  with  the  lord-lieutenant,  but  they  had  met  more 
than  once  on  county  business,  and  the  friendly  feeling  that 
nobleman  had  shewn  him  on  those  occasions  now  encouraged 
him  to  make  the  attempt.  He  was  still  more  inclined  to  make 
the  application  from  the  extreme  anxiety  of  his  son,  who 
already  seemed  to  imagine  himself  in  the  splendid  uniform 
worn  by  the  officers  of  the  Life  Guards,  and  sat  as  erect  at 
table  as  if  at  that  moment  he  had  been  under  the  instructions 
of  the  drill  sergeant. 

The  next  morning  Mr  Beauchamp  went  alone  to  the  house 
of  the  lord-lieutenant ; fortunately  he  found  him  at  home. 
He  received  Mr  Beauchamp  in  a very  friendly  manner,  and 
readily  promised  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

“ I will  make  a point,”  he  said,  “ of  calling  on  the  commander- 
m-chief  to-day,  and  using  all  the  influence  with  him  I can. 
By-the-by,  what  sort  of  a youth  is  your  son ; for  on  that 
point  I shall  be  sure  to  be  questioned.  , 

“lou  would  smile  if  I told  you  the  truth,  said  Mr 
Beauchamp,  and  consider  I was  allowing  the  feeling  of  a 
father  to  outrage  most  impudently  the  fact.  But  candidly 
speaking,  and  without  prejudice  in  his  favour,  a handsomer, 
or  finer  young  fellow  you  never  saw.  Beyond  that,  he  is 
high  spirited,  honourable  and  energetic,  and  I flatter  myself  he 
would  not  disgrace  any  regiment  in  the  world.” 

“ How  old  is  he  ? ” 

“About  eighteen  ; he  has  only  just  left  Harrow.” 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  that,  for  he  is  doubtless  well  educated. 

I should  have  a great  objection  to  recommend  any  one  who 
was  not.” 

Mr  Beauchamp  blushed  slightly,  but  said  nothing. 

“ I will  not  trouble  you  to  call  on  me  again  on  this  subject,” 
continued  his  lordship  ; “ on  any  other  I shall  be  most  happy 
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to  see  you.  As  soon  as  I have  had  an  interview  -with  the 
commander-in-chief,  I will  communicate  to  you  the  result. 
Where  are  you  stopping  in  London  / 

“At  the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  St  Paul's.' 

“Very  well,  you  will  soon  hear  from  me,  and,  I trust, 
favourably.” 

When  Mr  Beauchamp  returned  to  his  hotel,  he  found  his 
son  waiting  for  him  in  a state  of  intense  anxiety.  He 
listened  impatiently  to  his  father’s  recital.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  result,  the  only  drawback  to  his  satisfaction  was 
the  time  that  would  pass  before  they  received  his  lordship  s 
letter  relating  to  his  interview  with  the  commander-in-chief. 

Mr  Beauchamp  having  some  business  of  his  own  to 
attend  to,  then  left  his  son  to  himself  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  never  did  time  pass  more  slowly  than  it  did  with  the 
cornet  in  expectation.  He  first  walked  to  Knightsbridge  and 
again  examined  (externally)  the  barracks.  He  was  somewhat 
disappointed,  however,  for  not  one  of  the  officers  was  to  be 
seen,  and  the  few  men  that  were  about  were  in  their  fatigue 
dresses. 

He  then  returned  to  St  Paul’s  to  see  if  any  letter  had 
arrived  for  his  father.  Finding  there  was  none,  he  started  off 
to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  amused  himself  with  examining  the 
two  mounted  guards,  who  were  on  duty  there,  as  well  as  the 
solitary  dismounted  one  who  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  the 
court-yard.  He  then  examined  the  door  through  which  he 
would  have  to  pass,  if  ever  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
introduced  to  the  commander-in-chief.  M hile  thus  occupied, 
he  noticed  a middle-aged  soldierlike-looking  gentleman  leave 
it.  On  reflection,  he  thought  he  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  description  his  father  had  given  of  the  lord-lieutenant. 
He,  therefore,  determined  to  return  to  St  Paul  s to  rceei\  e 
the  letter  as  soon  as  it  should  arrive.  When  he  had  crossed 
the  road  to  Whitehall,  he  turned  round  to  take  another  look  at 
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the  Horse  Guards.  He  then  noticed  two  officers  of  the  Life 
Guards  looking  out  from  one  of  the  windows  -with  their 
elbows  placed  on  a black  horse-hair  sofa  pillow  placed  on  the 
window  sill.  Oh  how  he  admired  and  envied  those  epaulets 
as  they  glittered  in  the  broad  sunshine ! He  continued 
gazing  at  the  officers  till  at  last  he  perceived  he  had  attracted 
their  notice,  so  he  left  the  spot  ancl  continued  his  road  home. 
Here  he  waited  till  his  father  returned  to  dinner.  To  his 
question,  whether  any  letter  had  arrived  for  him,  his  son 
answered  mournfully  in  the  negative. 

At  dinner  young  Beauchamp  suggested  a thousand  different 
conjectures  as  to  the  reason  the  letter  had  not  arrived,  nor  had 
the  reasonable  excuses  his  father  made  for  its  non-arrival  the 
slightest  effect  in  modifying  his  anxiety.  His  appetite,  gene- 
rally of  the  best,  had  totally  vanished,  indeed,  he  hardly 
tasted  a mouthful  all  dinner-time.  Night  brought  him  but 
little  sleep  and  less  rest,  and  the  next  morning  found  him 
with  an  expression  of  fatigue  and  disappointment  rarely  seen 
on  his  handsome  countenance.  That  day  passed  as  heavily 
with  him  as  the  day  before,  and  father  and  son  met  at  dinner 
time,  the  latter  miserably  low-spirited  and  the  former  some- 
what anxious.  The  dinner  appeared  as  tasteless  to  the  young 
man  as  the  last,  at  least  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
and  both  father  and  son  were  unusually  silent.  At  last  a 
waiter  brought  a letter  for  Mr  Beauchamp.  The  son  started 
from  his  chair  and  went  round  to  his  father’s  side  of  the 
table  to  look  over  him  as  he  read  the  letter,  it  was  from  the 
lord-lieutenant,  requesting  Mr  Beauchamp  and  his  son  to  meet 
him  at  the  Horse  Guards  at  two  o’clock  the  next  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  them  to  the  commander-in-chief.  His 
lordship  also  added,  that  from  the  interview  he  had  had  with 
his  grace  the  day  before,  he  augured  most  favourably  for  the 
probability  of  success. 

There  was  no  lack  of  conversation  now,  cither  on  the  part 
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of  father  or  son,  and  the  latter’s  appetite  returned  with  full 
vigour.  A thousand  topics  were  touched  upon  as  to  the  pro- 
bable time  it  would  be  before  the  appointment  would  appear 
in  the  Gazette,  the  cost  of  uniform,  the  selection  of  chargers, 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  cornetship.  In  this 
manner  father  and  son  occupied  themselves  tiH  the  bell  of  St 
Paul's  tolled  eleven,  and  then  both,  to  the  content  of  the 
waiters,  called  for  their  candles  and  separated  for  the  night 

The  next  day  they  met  early  at  breakfast.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  son  went  to  make  some  preparations  for  his  dress 
before  waiting  on  the  commander-in-chief.  There  was  ample 
time  before  the  hour  of  meeting,  but  young  Beauchamp  fully 
occupied  the  whole  of  it.  He  commenced  before  his  father 
left  the  hotel  to  attend  morning  service  in  the  cathedral,  and 
had  not  finished  when  he  returned  home  from  it.  At  last  his 
toilet  was  completed,  and  the  hour  getting  near  for  the 
appointment,  they  ordered  a hackney  coach  and  arrived  at  the 
Horse  Guards  half-an-hour  before  the  time  named. 

They  waited  impatiently  for  his  lordship’s  arrival,  who 
was  however  punctual.  The  few  minutes  they  had  to 
themselves  before  the  interview  took  place  was  occupied  by 
his  lordship  in  more  particularly  explaining  what  had  occurred 
the  day  before,  and  in  advising  young  Beauchamp  how 
to  behave  when  in  liis  grace’s  presence.  At  last  they  were 
admitted,  and  the  hearts  of  both  father  and  son  throbbed 
when  they  entered.  The  expression  on  the  faces  of  both  was 
exceedingly  curious.  The  father  s look  of  pride  when  the 
splendid  young  man  was  introduced  as  his  son,  and  the 
affected  military  rigidity  both  in  face  and  figure  of  the  young 
fellow,  who  appeared  to  consider  it  as  a mark  of  respect  to  the 
great  soldier  to  hold  himself  in  a position  that  deprived  him 
of  every  appearance  of  flexibility.  The  short  interview 
passed  agreeably  enough.  The  duke  was  not  a man  of  many 
* words ; but  the  end  of  their  short  conversation  was,  that  at 
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that  moment  there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  Life  Guards,  but 
that  Mr  Beauchamp’s  son’s  name  should  be  placed  upon  the 
list  of  [applicants  and  in  his  turn  he  should  receive  his  com- 
mission. On  leaving,  the  lord-lieutenant  complimented  both 
father  and  son  on  the  result  of  the  interview,  and  with  many 
warm  expressions  of  good  feeling  he  took  leave  of  them. 

The  father  and  son  then  walked  home  together.  The 
young  man’s  tongue  during  the  time  was  not  still  one  moment 
together.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  his  father  could 
restrain  him  from  entering  the  first  army-tailor’s  they  passed, 
to  make  inquiries  about  his  uniform. 

That  day  after  dinner,  Mr  Beauchamp  addressed  his  son  on 
a subject  which  he  feared  might  not  be  taken  in  as  good  part 
as  he  intended  it,  but  which  his  duty  as  a parent  told  him 
ought  to  be  entered  upon. 

A circumstance,”  he  commenced,  “ occurred  the  day  before 
yesterday  which  gave  me  some  little  annoyance,  but  which  I 
trust  you  will  assist  me  in  remedying.  It  is  easily  in  your 
power,  and  requires  but  a little  good  will  and  attention  on 
your  part  to  accomplish.  I was  complimented  by  his  lord- 
ship  on  the  certainty  of  your  having  received  a good  educa- 
tion. That,  unfortunately,  has  not  been  the  case,  far  less  from 
any  fault  on  your  part  than  the  unfortunate  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution which  deprived  you  of  those  advantages  which  most 
boys  in  your  position  of  society  possess.  I have  now  this 
proposition  to  make  to  you,  that  you  should  remain  as  a 
private  pupil  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  tutors  of  Harrow 
school,  in  the  position  of  a young  man  reading  for  college. 
By  the  time  you  receive  your  commission,  you  will,  with  a 
little  application,  have  acquired  as  much  information  as  will 
enable  you  to  take  your  standing  among  men  of  education. 
This  I am  sure  you  will  do  to  oblige  me,  for  I,  as  a clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a man  of  education  myself, 
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should  feel  much  hurt  if  even  a suspicion  of  ignorance,  or  de- 
fective education,  should  attach  itself  to  my  son. 

The  young  man  reflected  for  a moment,  and  during  the 
time  his  father  watched  his  countenance  with  considerable 
anxiety.  There  was,  however,  no  occasion  for  the  feeling. 

“ My  dear  father,”  he  replied,  “ if  I am  not  well  educated, 
at  least  I have  great  respect  for  learning.  I shall  willingly 
follow  the  plan  you  propose.  Only  let  me  go  home  first  for 
a few  weeks  and  see  my  mother.  Afterwards  I will  return  to 
Harrow,  and  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  you  are  not  con- 
tented with  me.” 

No  further  conversation  on  the  subject  passed  between 
them  that  evening.  It  need  hardly  be  told  how  proud  was 
Mr  Beauchamp  of  his  son  that  night.;  few  happier  fathers 
than  himself  could  have  then  been  found  in  the  vast  metropolis 
that  surrounded  him. 

Two  days  after  their  interview  at  the  Horse  Guards.  Mr 
Beauchamp  and  his  son  started. for  home.  Mr  Beauchamp 
took  the  opportunity  of  passing  through  Harrow,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  placing  his  son  under 
the  care  of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  school  as  a private  pupil, 
but  also  to  see  an  old  clerical  friend  who  had  been  a tutor 
there  when  Mr  Beauchamp  himself  was  a schoolboy.  Tins 
being  accomplished,  they  continued  their  journey  home. 

All  attempts  to  describe  the  j oy  of  Mrs  Beauchamp  at  the 
sight  of  her  son  would  be  useless.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  intensity.  Her  eyes  seemed  almost  to 
worship  the  handsome  young  fellow;  to  her  he  appeared 
something  more  than  mortal.  To  do  the  lad  only  justice,  he 
was  also  exceedingly  attached  to  his  mother.  Party  after 
party  she  gave  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  him  to  her 
friends,  and  her  cars  in  return  were  perpetually  feasted  with 
the  sound  of  his  praises.  After  a sojourn  at  the  rectory  of 
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nearly  a month’s  duration,  he  put  in  practice  the  advice  given 
him  by  his  father,  and  started  off  again  for  Harrow. 

The  next  six  months  passed  without  anything  particularly 
worthy  of  remark.  Mr  Beauchamp  was  principally  occupied 
with  the  routine  and  charitable  duties  of  his  parish,  while 
his  curates  attended  more  particularly  to  the  spiritual  care  of 
his  flock.  His  son,  on  his  part,  had  applied  himself  sedulously 
to  his  Studies,  and  as  want  of  natural  ability  was  by  no  means 
one  of  his  defects,  the  progress  he  had  made  was  most  satis- 
factory. It  must  be  owned  that  the  literature  which  inter- 
ested him  the  most  was  the  systematic  examination  of  the 
London  Gazette.  The  disappointment  that  each  week  brought 
with  it,  on  finding  that  Ins  name  was  omitted,  was  more  than 
compensated,  however,  by  the  anticipation  that  it  might  ap- 
pear in  the  next. 

Winter  came  on,  and  still  young  Beauchamp  had  not  received 
his  commission.  His  progress  in  his  studies  had  been  so 
satisfactory,  that  even  his  father  admitted  there  remained  no 
necessity  for  his  further  continuance  at  Harrow,  as  his  educa- 
tion was  now  far  more  advanced  than  it  was  usual  to  find  in 
officers  of  crack  cavalry  regiments.  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  he  should  leave  Harrow  at  Christmas,  and  remain  at  the 
rectorj-  till  he  should  be  gazetted. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  Mr  Beauchamp  received  a 
letter  from  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  saying  that  there  was 
a cornetcy  at  the  moment  vacant,  and  hoping  that  the  oppor- 
tunity would  not  be  lost  for  again  getting  the  lord-lieutenant 
to  use  his  influence  in  obtaining  it  for  Mr  Beauchamp’s  son  ; 
but  the  advice  was  needless,  for  a letter  the  next  day  arrived 
from  his  lordship,  saying,  that  having  heard  of  the  vacancy, 
he  had  applied  for  it  and  received  the  positive  promise  that 
it  should  be  given  to  his  protegee,  and  that  it  would  infallibly 
appear  in  the  next  week’s  Gazette. 

This  news,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  threw  all  at  the  roc- 
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tory  into  a state  of  great  excitement,  and  a family  council  was 
immediately  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  that  Mr  Beauchamp 
should  leave  home  in  two  days  for  London,  where  he  should 
remain  till  the  commission  was  arranged,  the  uniform  pur- 
chased, the  chargers  selected,  and  all  the  various  requisites 
for  fitting  out  a young  officer  for  a cavalry  regiment  termin- 
ated. This  would  allow  time  for  Mr  Beauchamp  to  complete 
everything  easily,  and  to  return  from  London  so  as  to  be  able 
to  pass  the  last  week  of  Christmas  at  the  rectory  without 
difficulty. 

Mr  Beauchamp  would  willingly  have  started  on  his  mission 
the  next  day,  but  he  was  detained  at  home  in  consequence  of 
a somewhat  large  dinner-party  he  was  about  to  give,  and 
which  was  to  come  off  on  the  morrow.  To  this  many  of  the 
gentry  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rector}-  had  been  invited 
as  well  as  some  of  the  more  substantial  members  of  Mr  Beau- 
champ’s congregation.  To  these  may  be  added  the  two 
curates  who  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  without  whom 
a dinner-party  at  the  rectory  would  hardly  have  been  thought 
complete. 

All  was  bustle  at  the  rectory  the  next  day,  but  as  all  were 
in  high  good  humour,  fatigue  was  but  little  felt.  Evening 
came  on,  and  the  guests  began  to  assemble  ; the  first  arrivals 
were  the  two  curates.  Of  course  the  happy  mother  related 
to  each  in  succession  the  news  that  her  son  was  immediately 
to  receive  his  commission,  and  all  the  details  of  the  various 
events  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  next  comers  were  a highly  substantial  farmer  and  his 
wife.  Attentive  as  had  been  the  curates  to  her  narration, 
they  had  been  but  indifferent  listeners  when  compared  with 
the  farmer.  He  made  many  inquiries  especially  about  the 
chargers  ; and  he  finished  by  remarking  that  he  had  a splendid 
black  blood  marc,  admirably  adapted  for  carrying  a young  man 
of  young  Mr  Beauchamp’s  weight ; indeed,  so  much  was  he 
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interested  in  the  subject,  that  it  was  plain  this  unsophisticated 
British  farmer  had  as  keen  an  eye  for  business  as  could  have 
been  found  in  a London  commercial  traveller. 

The  other  guests  arrived  in  due  time,  and  at  last  dinner  was 
announced.  It  has  already  been  hinted  that  a love  for  a some- 
what too  extended  hospitality  was  a failing  of  Mr  Beauchamp’s, 
and  that  evening  he  had  carried  his  failing  to  excess.  All  ap- 
pearance of  ostentation  in  it  was  lost,  even  if  such  a feeling 
ever  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  worthy  rector,  in  the  warm- 
hearted kindness  of  himself  and  wife.  They  were  both  in 
high  spirits,  for  the  certainty  of  their  son  receiving  his  com- 
mission in  the  course  of  a week  had  made  them  perfectly 
happy. 

Poor  laws,  cattle,  corn,  rates,  weather,  and  all  the  other  ordi- 
nary' subjects  of  conversation  in  rural  districts  were  all  touched 
upon.  The  coldness  habitual  to  the  early  part  of  an  English 
party  soon  vanished  in  the  general  good  humour,  and  the  pro- 
fuse display  of  the  most  delicious  and  costly  wines  prevented 
it  even  in  the  slightest  degree  from  flagging. 

The  dinner  ended,  and  the  dessert  was  placed  upon  the 
table.  Good  humour  and  fluent  conversation  now  became 
gaiety  , and  the  merry  laugh,  and  loud  conversation  on  many 
different  subjects,  all  at  the  same  moment,  occasioned  a con- 
tused sound,  which  would  have  been  strongly  objected  to  in  a 
staid  London  party  ; but  here,  if  all  were  not  intimate  friends, 
certainly  all  were  well  known  to  each  other,  and  a little  extra 
license  might  probably  be  excused. 

The  ladies,  taking  the  hint  from  their  hostess,  retired,  and 
the  gentlemen  closed  up  nearer  their  host.  Fresh  wine  was 
brought  in,  and  laughter  and  good  humour,  great  as  they  were 
before  now,  arose  to  a still  greater  degree.  One  feature  was 
present  at  the  time  which  is  common  to  all  feasts  where  the 
clergy  are  in  excess — not  a jest,  not  a word  escaped  from  any 
one  present  which  might  have  offended  the  ears  of  the  most 
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fastidious.  In  their  merriment,  the  guests  only  obeyed  the 
wish  of  their  host,  and  he  was  happy  m seeing  them  enjoj 
themselves.  Even  the  two  starched  curates  melted  in  the 
genial  warmth  which  surrounded  them,  and  they  were  as 
merry  as  the  rest.  Presently  an  animated  conversation  took 
place  between  the  doctor,  who  of  course  was  present  and  one 
of  the  other  guests,  on  the  quality  of  a bottle  of  Burgundy 
on  the  table ; the  man  of  science,  who,  in  common  with  many 
others  of  his  profession,  considered  himself  an  authority  m 

matters  of  gastronomy,  insisted  on  its  excellence  wMehm 
adversary,  without  denying  its  excellence,  insisted  that 
quired  a more  fruity  flavour  to  make  it  perfect 

« But  my  dear  sir,”  said  the  doctor,  “you  should  judge  a 
wine  of’ this  description  by  its  French  test,  and  not  by  your 
English  ideas  of  excellence.  That  strong  fruity  flavour  you 
praise  so  much  is  not  found  in  what  the  French  consider  first- 
class  wines.  Strength  and  fruitiness  is  not  all  that  is  require 
by  them.  I maintain  that  this  is  as  fine  a glass  of  Burgundy 
as  was  ever  tasted.” 

« What  is  it,  Mr  Wilson  1 ” inquired  the  host. 

« I was  merely  remarking,”  said  Mr  Wilson,  “ that,  excellent 
as  this  wine  undoubtedly  is,  to  my  taste  I like  a more  from 

°U‘‘  Better  keep  to  Port,  then,”  said  the  doctor,  sarcastically. 

« He  talks  unthinkingly,  Mr  Wilson,”  said  Mr  Beauchamp, 
laughing,  and  noticing  a slight  appearance  of  displeasure  on 
tlie°face  of  his  guest.  “ Never  mind  the  doctor  ; you  know  e 
is  prejudiced  j but  if  you  like  a more  fruity  wme,  I think  I 

"U-‘  My  dearsir,”  was  the  reply,  “pray  do  not  think  of  such  a 
thin*  ‘ I assure  you  that  nothing  could  be  more  purely  con- 
versational than  my  remark ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I am 
very  angry  with  the  doctor  for  giving  the  slightest  importance 
to  an  observation  of  the  kind. 
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“ Don’t  quarrel  with  me,”  said  the  doctor.  “ Remember  I 
am  the  only  medical  man  for  many  miles  round.  You  cannot 
do  without  me,  you  know.” 

“ Nevertheless,  I will  prove  you  in  error,  doctor,”  said  Mr 
Beauchamp  ; “ and  I will  make  you  acknowledge  that  a strong 
Burgundy,  and  a fruity,  can  be  a fine  wine  as  well.” 

So  saying,  he  rose  from  his  chair  to  ring  the  bell,  but  before 
he  reached  it  the  butler  entered  the  room. 

“Get  me  a bottle  of  that  last  Burgundy,”  said  Mr  Beau- 
champ, before  the  man  had  time  to  speak. 

“les,  sir,  he  answered,  and  then,  in  an  under  tone,  he 
whispered  something  to  his  master. 

“ tlle  library  ! ” said  Mr  Beauchamp.  “ That  is  fortunate 
indeed.  Doctor,  pray  take  my  chair  for  a few  minutes.  1 
shall  not  be  long.  The  butler  will  bring  you  the  Burgundy, 
and  before  the  coffee  is  sent  in  I shall  be  with  you  again.” 

Mr  Beauchamp  then  left  the  room,  evidently  much  pleased 
at  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  and  the  doctor  seated  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Now,  gentlemen,  said  he,  “we  will  take  one  more  glass 
before  this  crack  bottle  arrives.” 

“Stop,”  said  a gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  love  of  indulging  in  that  laborious  tom- 
foolery after-dinner  speaking.  “ I have,  with  your  permission, 
Mr  Chairman,  a toast  to  propose.  I think  it  would  be  a great 
proof  of  ingratitude  on  our  parts  if  we  omitted  drinking  our 
host’s  health  in  his  absence.  (Hear,  hear.)  I cannot,  I am 
fully  aware,  Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  do  justice  to  the 
toast  in  the  few  crude  remarks  I am  about  to  make ; but  1 
am  sure,  sir,  you  and  my  friends  will  bear  with  me,  when  1 
state  it  will  be  my  inability  and  not  my  will  that  prevents  me 
speaking  of  our  reverend  friend  in  the  manner  he  deserves. 

} ou  will  perhaps  think  it  an  act  of  presumption  on  my  part, 
unaccustomed  as  I am  to  public  speaking.”  (No,  no.) 
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“ I think  I have  heard  that  last  sentence  somewhere  be- 
fore,” said  one  curate  to  the  other,  sarcastically  and  in  an 
under  tone.  But  although  it  was  evidently  not  the  intention 
of  the  speaker  that  it  should  reach  any  ear  other  than  that  of 
his  brother  curate,  the  orator  heard  it.  He  stopped  short  for 
a moment  in  his  speech,  and  cast  a dignified,  withering  look 
at  the  culprit,  and  was  for  a moment  silent. 

“ Order,  order,  gentlemen,”  said  the  doctor.  i 
“ I will  not  notice  the  interruption,”  said  the  orator,  " but 
continue  my  remarks,  hoping  that  when  you  are  tired  of  them 
you  wiU  call  me  to  order,  that  I may  not  trespass  on  the 
valuable  time  of  the  company.  (Go  on.)  Well,  sir,  I am 
certain  that  all  present  will  agree  with  me,  but  those  who  arc 
envious  of  our  host,  if  any  such  there  be, ' — (this  was  said 
with  a fulminating  glance  at  the  guilty  curate.)  “ when  I 
state  that  a more  Christian-like  pastor,  or  one  whose  course 
of  life  more  closely  resembled  that  of  the  apostles,  never 

lived.” 

The  company  seemed  rather  puzzled  what  expression  of 
countenance  to  put  on  at  this  remark,  but  the  speaker,  in  the 
earnestness  of  the  moment,  and  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word, 
knocked  over,  accidentally,  a wine-glass  with  his  hand,  which 
diverted,  for  the  moment,  his  own  and  the  company  s attention. 
A smile  at  the  accident  now  began  to  appear  on  the  faces  of 
those  present,  which  they  took  some  trouble  to  conceal.  At 
the  conclusion  of  a dinner-party,  a very  little  incident  of  the 
kind  will  very  frequently  furnish  food  for  a considerable 
amount  of  mirth. 

“ As  it  is,  no  doubt,”  continued  the  orator,  “the  desire  of  us 
all  to  join  the  ladies  as  quickly  as  possible,  I am  sure  you  will  for- 
give me  if  I,  perhaps  depriving  some  more  eloquent  man  of  an 
excellent  subject  for  his  discourse,  couple  with  the  name  of 
Mr  Beauchamp,  in  the  toast,  that  of  his  excellent,  amiable 
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"-ife.  (Hear,  hear.)  A more  charming,  accomplished  woman 
than  she  is  I am  sure  does  not  live.  If  my  voice  in  her 
praise  is  boundless,  my  esteem, for  her  is  weak.” 

A loud  and  totally  irrepressible  burst  of  laughter  followed 
this  blunder  of  the  speaker,  who  had  evidently  intended  to 
have  reversed  the  sentence.  He  glanced  angrily  around,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  expressing  himself  strongly  on  the  rude- 
ness he  had  received,  when  the  doctor  interposed.  With  mock 

flVlty  he  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  requested  the 
honourable  gentleman  might  be  heard  with  the  respect  due 
both  to  him  and  his  subject.  The  speaker  continued 

" I will,”  said  he,  “trespass  but  a short  time  longer  on  the 
patience  of  the  meeting,  as  I perceive  my  words— I have  too 
much  respect  tor  those  present  to  say  my  subject,  is  distasteful. 

(AO,  no,  go  on.)  Well,  gentlemen,  as  you  desire  it,  I will  -a. 
on.  I intended  to  say ? 

Here  the  speaker  suddenly  leased,  and  gazed  with  intense 
astonishment  at  some  one  entering  the  door  of  the  room.  All 
eyes  were  immediately  directed  to  the  same  object.  Had  the 
handwriting  appeared  upon  the  wall,  their  dismay  and  astonish- 
ment could  not  have  been  greater.  The  object  on  which  they 
gazed  was  their  host,  but  oh  ! how  changed  from  the  man  who 
a few  minutes  before  had  quitted  them  ! All  colour  had  fled 
from  his  face,  and  on  it  was  a terrible  expression  of  horror  and 
despair.  He  walked  or  rather  staggered  to  a chair,  and  there, 
placing  his  hands  on  the  back  of  it,  supported  himself  for  a 
moment.  He  looked  wildly  and  anxiously  at  his  guests,  as 
trying  to  realise  the  situation,  but  not  a word  escaped  his  lips. 
The  ashy  paleness  of  his  face  became  still  more  deathlike  in 
its  hue,  and  lie  evidently  was  on  the  point  of  fainting. 

“ You  had  better  take  a glass  of  wine,  sir,”  said  the  doctor 
pouring  him  out  a glass  of  port.  Mr  Beauchamp  put  out  Ins 
trembling  hand,  and  taking  the  glass,  bore  it  with  difficulty  to 
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his  lips,  and,  in  a moment,  swallowed  its  contents.  The  wine 
seemed  partially  to  revive  him.  He  raised  his  hand  to  is 
brow,  and  exclaimed  hi  a loud  but  tremulous  a oice, 

« oh  ! my  God,  how  shall  I break  it  to  my  poor  wife  ! 

At  that  moment  an  aged,  gentlemanly-looking  man,  of 
clerical  appearance,  who  had  formerly  been  Mr  Beauchamp  s 
tutor  at  Harrow,  and  who  had  entered  the  room  unperceived, 
now  came  forward,  and,  taking  the  unhappy  man  by  the  arm. 

said  to  him  in  a kind  tone  of  voice 

“ Come,  Beauchamp,  it  must  be  done.  Come  with  me,  my 

dear  fellow.”  , 

Mr  Beauchamp  mechanically  obeyed  him,  and  they  quit  e 
the  room.  As  soon  as  they  had  left,  the  guests  asked  the  butler 
for  an  explanation.  The  man  informed  them  that  the  elderly 
clergyman,  when  he  arrived,  asked  to  see  Mr  Beauchamp  m 
private.  He  then  told  the  unhappy  father  that  the  day  before, 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  his  clarliilg  son,  had  been  on  a visit  to  a 
friend  at  Barnet,  and  that  he  had  gone  out  with  a youth,  the 
son  of  the  master  of  the  house,  to  shoot  rabbits.  The  boy, 
who  was  in  advance  of  the  young  man,  was  thrusting  his  way 
through  a hedge,  when  his  gun,  which  was  on  full  cock,  exploded, 
and  its  contents  were  lodged  in  young  Mr  Beauchamp’s  heart, 
who  fell  back  and  immediately  expired. 

The  butler  had  hardly  completed  his  statement,  when  the 
most  distressing  streams  were  heard  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
directly  afterwards,  a female  servant  entered  the  dining-room 
to  request  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  doctor.  The  guests 
then  sadly  and  quietly  left  the  house,  and  in  less  than  half-an- 
hour  after  the  first  intelligence  of  the  sad  event  had  arrived, 
it  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  heart-broken  parents, 
the  doctor  in  attendance,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  who  had 
been  the  messenger  of  this  terrible  misfortune,  and  who  was 
now  trying  to  pour  the  consolations  of  religion  on  the  wounded 
spirits  of  the  sufferers. 
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I will  not  dwell  on  the  sad  scenes  which  took  place  in 
that  house  of  sorrow.  The  poor  young  man,  after  the  coroner's 
inquest,  was  buried  at  Harrow.  His  father  was  the  chief 
mourner,  and  the  clergyman,  who  had  brought  the  intelligence, 
stood  by  his  side.  The  worthy  man  was  anxious  lest  poor 
Beauchamp  should  not  be  able  to  go  through  the  sad  ceremony, 
but  his  fear  was  needless ; the  bereaved  parent  supported  it 
infinitely  better  than  had  been  anticipated  ; indeed,  with  so 
much  firmness  as  to  elicit  the  wonder  of  the  many  spectators, 
as  well  as  the  old  schoolfellows  of  his  son,  who  attended  the 
funeral.  I here  was  a singular  sort  of  resolution  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  completely  concealed  all  appearance  of  grief. 
Ni  >t  a tear  did  he  shed  during  the  whole  of  the  ceremony. 
He  stood  by  the  grave  firmly  erect,  almost  affectedly  erect,  as 
conscious  the  eyes  of  many  were  upon  him.  His  brows  were 
contracted,  and  he  appeared  as  if  he  had  prepared  himself  to 
answer  some  probable  or  expected  insult  or  uncivil  remark. 

The  funeral  over,  he  retired  to  his  friend’s  house,  still  calm 
or  rather  determined,  and  after  a short  time,  during  which  he 
answered  the  few  remarks  which  were  made  to  him  in  a harsh 
or  somewhat  stern  manner,  he  retired  to  his  room  and  remained 
there  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Was  the  apathy  he  shewed  real ? His  friend  thought  so, 
till  the  shades  of  night  were  falling,  when  he  had  occasion  to 
change  his  opinion.  Then,  on  passing  Beauchamp’s  room,  he 
heard  the  heart-rending  sobs  of  the  father  sorrowing  over  the 
loss  of  an  only  and  dearly-loved  son,  nor  did  they  cease  except 

at  short  intervals  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  Mr was 

too  well  acquainted  with  human  nature  to  attempt  to  interfere 
with  a grief  so  terrible,  and  justly  imagined  the  better  course 
was  to  give  it  full  sway. 

It  was  late  the  next  day  before  Mr  Beauchamp  left  his  room. 
His  countenance  had  then  on  it  the  same  air  of  determination 
it  wore  at  the  funeral.  His  behaviour  to  his  host  was  barely 
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courteous,  so  short  and  abrupt  were  the  remarks  or  answers  he 
made.  In  the  evening  he  took  a somewhat  formal  leave  of  his 
friend,  and,  entering. a post-chaise,  started  on  his  journey  home. 

For  some  time  after  Mr  Beauchamp’s  return  to  the  rectory 
he  was  but  little  seen.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  made  their 
appearance  at  church  for  several  weeks.  For  her,  poor 
woman,  there  was  a good  valid  excuse.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a human  being  more  completely  broken-hearted, 
more  completely  crushed,  than  she  was.  M ith  her  husband 
it  was  different : he  overcame  his  loss  with  a rapidity  that 
astonished  all.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  paroxysms  of  sorrow 
would  burst  forth,  but  they  lasted  but  a short  time.  The 
intervals  between  them  became  gradually  longer,  and  before 
three  months  had  passed  over  since  his  son’s  death,  they 
had  entirely  ceased.  The  manner  these  isolated  attacks  of 
sorrow  presented  themselves  was  exceedingly  singular.  For 
example,  he  would  leave  his  room  late  in  the  day  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  sadness  upon  him.  Towards  noon,  occasion- 
ally considerable  depression  of  spirits  would  come  on,  which 
a short  time  afterwards  would  completely  vanish  : and  he 
would  enjoy  his  dinner  so  thoroughly,  that  it  appeared  at  the 
moment  as  the  one  great  object  of  his  existence.  A remarkable 
circumstance  was  noticed  in  his  conduct  by  his  friends.  Al- 
though he  was  certainly  a most  affectionate  husband,  he  took  no 
trouble  to  console  his  wife,  whose  sorrow  continued  unabated. 
He  seemed  rather  to  avoid  her  purposely.  Since  their  son  s 
death;  they  had  occupied  separate  apartments,  and  but  little 
intercourse  seemed  to  pass  between  them.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  his  behaviour  was  in  the  slightest  degree  un- 
kind to  her ; on  the  contrary,  when  in  her  presence,  he  was 
invariably  most  attentive  to  her,  but  a coolness  certainly  ap- 
peared to  exist  between  them.  On  her  part,  doubtless,  it  was 
only  an  appearance  caused  by  her  one  absorbing  sorrow.  On 
his  part  it  was  real,  but  what  hidden  cause  there  was  for  it, 
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it  was  impossible  to  divine.  Another  singular  fact  was 
noticed  in  his  behaviour.  Since  the  funeral,  on  no  occasion 
had  family  prayers  been  offered  up  in  his  house.  His  wife 
never  left  her  room  till  late  in  the  day ; and  Mr  Beauchamp 
himself,  formerly  most  observant  in  all  religious  duties,  now 
seemed  to  regard  them  with  perfect  indifference. 

Six  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  funeral  before 
every  trace  of  his  loss  appeared  to  have  vanished  from  the 
mind  of  Mr  Beauchamp.  He  not  only  now  mingled  freely  in 
society,  but  he  also  carried  his  own  hospitality  to  a degree  far 
exceeding  the  profuse  liberality  he  formerly  indulged  in.  The 
number  of  his  intimates  also  increased,  but,  unfortunately, 
their  respectability  did  not  increase  in  proportion  with  their 
numbers.  There  were  now  among  his  associates  many  whose 
li\es  were  of  a description  not  to  pass  without  severe  reproba- 
tion by  a Christian  clergyman,  who  conscientiously  did  his 
duty.  Another  feature  also  entered  into  his  change  of  man- 
ners. If  formerly  he  had  carried  his  hospitality  further  than 
the  most  scrupulous  would  have  admired,  he  had  never,  in  one 
single  instance,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  strictest  propriety. 
Now  it  was  occasionally,  nay,  frequently,  far  different.  In- 
stead of  rising  from  table  as  formerly  at  an  early  hour,  he 
and  his  associates  would  sit  together  till  near  midnight,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  frequent  summonses,  which  occasionally  took 
the  form  of  entreaties,  from  Mrs  Beauchamp  for  them  to  join 
the  ladies.  The  spiritual  and  business  duties  of  his  parish 
were  now  entirely  administered  by  his  curates.  It  is  true,  Mr 
Beauchamp  continued  to  bo  as  liberal  in  his  charities,  or  per- 
haps more  so  than  ever,  but  the  manner  of  his  giving  had 
changed.  The  kind  feeling  which  had  formerly  accompanied 
his  almsgiving  was  lost.  He  gave  liberally,  but  carelessly. 
There  was  no  distinction  in  it.  The  loudest  claimant  received 
the  most — not  that  Mr  Beauchamp  admitted  the  stronger  jus- 
tice of  the  claim,  but  solely  to  avoid  importunity — while  those 
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who,  from  modesty,  held  back,  and  whom  formerly  he  would 
have  sought  out,  were  passed  by  him  now  wholly  disregarded. 
Again,  it  was  hinted  that  he  received  applications  for  assist- 
ance occasionally  from  a certain  class  with  whom  he,  a»  a 
clergyman,  ought,  above  all  others,  to  have  been  especially 
guarded,  with  an  amount  of  jocularity  or  levity  that 
highly  reprehensible. 

During  this  gradual  change  in  his  behaviour  for  the  worse, 
it  was  singular  to  remark  the  conduct  of  his  poor  wife.  She, 
although  heart-broken  at  the  loss  of  her  son,  could  not  help 
perceiving  the  unfortunate  impression  her  husbands  irregu- 
larities were  making  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  good  opinion 
was  most  to  be  valued.  She  immediately  attempted,  by  every 
exertion  in  her  power,  to  neutralise  whatever  might  have  ap- 
peared objectionable  in  his  conduct.  If  he  failed  to  visit 
those  most  in  need  of  his  assistance,  they  received  from  her  a 
double  portion  of  attention.  If  her  husband  had  let  fall  any 
observation  which  might  have  wounded  the  susceptibilities  of 
his  former  friends,  those  were  the  special  objects  of  her  ehorts, 
and  to  them  she  endeavoured,  by  enumerating  his  good  quali- 
ties, and  quoting  the  benevolent  acts  he  had  really  done,  to 
raise  him  again  in  their  estimation.  To  those  of  the  most 
conscientious  of  his  congregation  who  objected  to  his  total 
absence  from  the  pulpit,  she  would  plead  how  much  the  loss 
of  his  son  still  bore  upon  his  mind,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
he  made  to  make  the  contrary  appear  ; and  how  terrible  that 
loss  might  be  to  a parent  the  poor  woman  clearly  shewed  by 
the  ineffaceable  traces  of  sorrow  on  her  own  countenance  and 
drooping  form.  At  his  dinner-parties,  although  she  abhorred 
them,  she  invariably  took  her  place  at  the  table,  and  her  pre- 
sence there  was  prolonged  to  a far  later  1 k>u r than  the  mistress 
of  a house  is  accustomed  to  remain,  with  the  intention  of 
checking,  by  her  presence,  any  approach  to  conversation  which 
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might  be  objectionable,  and  in  consequence,  the  more  the 
danger  appeared,  the  longer  she  remained. 

Another  year  passed  over  them.  The  next  found  the  eccen- 
tricities in  Mr  Beauchamp’s  behaviour  still  greater  than  they 
were  the  year  previous.  There  was  now  no  doulat  as  to  the  im- 
propriety of  his  behaviour,  for  he  took  but  little  trouble  to  conceal 
it.  Frequently  he  was  met,  when  from  home,  in  a more  than 
partial  state  of  intoxication.  It  was  even  hinted  that  he  had 
been  seen  drinking  in  the  society  of  those  whose  very  acquaint- 
anceship would  be  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  a clergyman. 
He  had  also  become  a frequenter  of  every  race-course  within 
twenty  miles  of  his  living,  and  his  betting-book,  which,  how- 
ever, he  denied  keeping,  was  occasionally  capable  of  proving 
that  he  made  very  heavy  losses.  The  more  respectable  por- 
tion of  his  parishioners  now  openly  shewed  their  disapproba- 
tion at  his  conduct ; nor  was  the  conciliatory  behaviour  of  his 
wife  of  the  least  use  in  calming  their  just  indignation.  It  was 
afterwards  reported  in  the  parish  that  he  had  received  an  ex- 
cessively severe  rebuke  from  the  bishop  of  his  diocese ; cer- 
tainly, for  some  little  time,  his  manners  changed  for  the  better. 
His  rollicking  manner  was  qow  laid  aside,  but  lie  wore  in  its 
place  an  appearance  of  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  which  sat  but 
indifferently  on  his  now  bloated  features.  He  again  took  part 
in  the  church  service,  but  those  who  had  blamed  his  absence, 
now  regretted  he  had  returned,  and  sincerely  wished  the  two 
curates  had  again  confided  to  them  the  spiritual  duties  of  the 
parish. 

He  had  not  resumed,  for  more  than  a month,  the  church 
duties  of  his  living,  when  he  said  he  had  received  from  his 
solicitor  a letter  whiclp  would  necessitate  lii.s  visiting  London, 
where  he  would  have  to  remain  a week  or  ten  days  at  the 
longest.  He  made  no  explanation  to  his  wife  nor  any  one  else 
of  the  particular  business  he  was  calleij  upon  to  transact,  lie 
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pretended,  however,  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
when  Mrs  Beauchamp  asked  him  if  she  could  be  of  any  use  to 
him  if  she  went  with  him,  she  received  an  abrupt  and  some- 
what uncivil  answer  in  the  negative.  The  next  day  he  lent 
the  rectory,  but,  instead  of  returning  to  it  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, they  saw  nothing  of  him  for  more  than  a month. 
His  wife’s  anxiety,  during  his  absence,  was  of  the  most  cruel 
description.  Hearing  nothing  from  him,  she  had  written  to 
him  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  where  he  was  wont  to  take 
up  his  abode  during  his  visits  to  the  metropolis,  but  she  re- 
ceived no  answer.  She  then  wrote  to  the  proprietor,  request- 
ing him  to  forward  the  letter  to  Mr  Beauchamp,  but  she  heard, 
in  reply,  that  Mr  Beauchamp  had  not  been  there,  nor  did  they 
know  his  address.  Immediately  afterwards,  however,  she 
received,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  a letter  from  her  husband, 
informing  her  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  home. 

To  the  pleasure  expressed  by  his  wife  at  again  seeing  him, 
he  returned  a cold,  abrupt  answer,  and  immediately  afterwards 
retired  to  his  room.  The  next  morning  he  rose  late,  and  re- 
mained in  his  study  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  At  dinner, 
when  he  presented  himself,  it  w^s  impossible  not  to  detect  the 
difference  in  his  appearance.  He  was  thinner  in  body,  consi- 
derably so.  His  face  was  red  and  bloated,  and  his  eye  was 
inflamed.  He  drank  frequently,  and  as  the  wine  began  to 
have  its  effect,  his  good  humour  rose  with  it,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  its  return,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  his  wife. 
He  rattled  on  at  a great  rate  about  the  law  business  which  had 
detained  him  in  London.  His  wife  listened  with  feigned  in- 
terest, but  the  forced  attention  she  gave  but  ill  concealed  the 
doubt  she  entertained  of  his  veracity.  1 Little  accustomed  as 
she  was  to  business  matters,  she  could  easily  perceive  that 
every  statement  her  husband  made  was  false,  that  he  was  in- 
venting everything  he  told  her  as  he  went  on.  thus  leaving  on 
her  mind  the  settled  conviction  that  his  method  of  spending 
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liis  time,  since  he  had  been  absent  from  her,  was  of  a descrip- 
tion which  would  have  afforded  her  but  little  pleasure. 

He  read  prayers  the  next  Sunday  in  church.  When  in  the 
pulpit,  the  extraordinary  change  in  his  countenance  was  even 
more  apparent  than  when  at  home.  His  manner  even  betrayed 
a suspicion  that  that  morning,  before  entering  the  church,  he 
had  had  recourse  to  the  spirit-bottle  to  sustain  him  during 
the  service.  His  poor  wife  held  her  head  down  during  the 
whole  time,  and,  when  the  service  was  over,'  she  remained  to 
the  last  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  remarks  she  might  accident- 
ally hear  on  her  road  home. 

Things  continued  in  this  unsatisfactory  way  for  another 
three  months.  Mr  Beauchamp  regularly  gave  two  dinner- 
parties each  week.  To  these  were  invited  all  the  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  still  continued  on  friendly  terms 
with  him , and  even  some  of  those  who  openly  expressed  their 
disapprobation  at  his  conduct,  were  not  above  accepting  the 
hospitality  of  the  man  whose  behaviour  they  considered  so 
disreputable,  dhe  only  good  effect  of  these  parties  was  to 
cement  the  good  feeling  of  some  of  his  parishioners  more 
firmly  to  him,  and  to  deaden  considerably  the  hostility  of  those 
who  disapproved  of  his  conduct,  yet  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  his  dinners. 

One  morning,  a respectably-dressed  young  man  called  at  the 
rectory,  and  asked  to  see  Mr  Beauchamp.  He  was  informed 
that  Mr  and  Mrs  Beauchamp  were  from  home,  but  that  they 
were  expected  in  shortly.  The  stranger  proposed  waiting  till 
his  return.  He  was  shewn  into  the  library,  and  when  Mrs 
Beauchamp  returned,  she  was  informed  of  the  visit.  Fearin" 

. b 

it  might  be  some  time  before  her  husband  returned,  and 
thinking  it  might  be  some  one,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  parish,  she  determined  to  see  the  stranger 
herself.  On  entering  the  library,  she  there  found  a flippant 
young  man,  who  evaded  her  questions  in  a manner  which 
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seemed  to  say,  “You  want  to  draw  me  out,  but  you  will  not 
succeed.”  While  she  was  conversing  with  him,  her  husband 
entered,  and  she  immediately  infurmed  the  stranger  that  it 
was  Mr  Beauchamp. 

“ I am  instructed  to  present  you,  sir,  with  the  copy  of  a 
writ.  It  is  for  two  thousand  pounds  ; if  you  wish  to  see  the 
original  I can  shew  it  to  j7ou.  You  know  the  particulars,  I 
dare  say.  I suppose  you  will  place  it  in  the  hands  of  your 
solicitor,  and  it  may  save  time  if  you  give  me  his  address  at 
once.  The  name  of  our  firm  you  will  find  on  the  writ.' 

hlr  Beauchamp  took  the  writ  without  making  any  remark, 
but  he  was  evidently  much  annoyed  at  the  subject  being  spoken 
of  in  the  presence  of  his  wife.  As  soon  as  the  attorney's  clerk 
had  gone,  he  informed  her  that  it  was  a claim  he  intended  to 
dispute  ; in  fact,  that  he  did  not  owe  one  shilling  of  the  sum 
demanded,  and  that  he  would  carry  it  through  every  court  of 
law  in  England  rather  than  be  imposed  upon.  He  moreover 
informed  her  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  for  London 
the  next  day,  but  that  this  time  he  would  take  good  care  to 
keep  her  well  informed  of  his  movements,  and  in  what  way 
his  cause  was  proceeding.  His  wife  had  no  objection  to  offer. 
She  was  naturally  suspicious  that  she  would  not  hear  the  truth, 
but  she  said  nothing.  She  could  not  imagine  how  a man  of 
Mr  Beauchamp’s  fortune,  and  whose  affairs  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  solicitors  of  the  metro- 
polis, could  have  a disputed  claim  for  such  an  amount.  Her 
suspicions  would  have  been  changed  into  terror  had  she 
known  the  truth — that  the  action  was  brought  for  the  amount 
of  a promissory-note  he  had  given  to  cover  part  of  several 
very  heavy  gambling  losses,  he  having  already  paid  as  much 
as  he  could  raise  by  the  sale  of  such  of  his  assets  as  he  could 
readily  turn  into  money. 

If  the  behaviour  of  Mr  Beauchamp  was  objectionable  during 
his  last  visit  to  London,  it  was  now  infamous.  It  kad  but  one 
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redeeming  quality  : it  was  so  outrageous,  it  carried  with  it  a 
strong  suspicion  of  insanity.  There  was  hardly  a gambling- 
house  of  any  note  at  which  he  was  not  a habitual  visitor,  nor 
a horse-race  at  which  he  had  not  a large  sum  of  money  staked. 
On  one  occasion,  the  police  entered  a notorious  hell  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  James’s  Street,  and  the  whole  of  its  in- 
mates were  removed  to  the  police-station.  They  were  all  taken 
before  the  magistrate  the  next  day,  and  among  them  was  Mr 
Beauchamp.  He  received  from  the  magistrate  a severe  rebuke 
on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  which,  fortunately,  as  he 
was  still  in  a state  of  partial  intoxication,  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  take  in  silence.  On  another  occasion  he  was  found 
by  the  police,  while  in  a state  of  helpless  intoxication,  in 
society  far  more  disreputable. 

When  he  returned  to  the  rectory,  his  behaviour  became  so 
notorious,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  eccentric,  that  one  of  Mrs 
Beauchamp’s  trustees  considered  himself  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere, although  somewhat  against  her  inclination.  Her  trustee, 
however,  explained  to  her  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  her  husband  himself.  That  if  the  unfortunate  man 
could  be  proved  a lunatic,  that  portion  of  his  behaviour  which 
was  now  regarded  with  reprobation,  would  then  be  looked 
upon  as  a misfortune,  and  that  the  honour  of  his  family  would 
thereby  be  saved.  Convinced  by  this  style  of  reasoning,  Mrs 
Beauchamp  at  last  gave  her  consent.  Proceedings  were  forth- 
with instituted,  and  a commission  of  lunacy  decided  on. 

Mr  Beauchamp  was  liighly  indignant  at  the  proceeding, 
and  resolved  to  oppose  it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  On 
the  other  side,  every  action  of  the  unhappy  man  which 
appeared  to  bear  the  taint  of  insanity  was  sought  for,  and 
many  and  numerous  they  were.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr 
Beauchamp,  who  was  assisted  by  a disreputable  drunken 
solicitor  of  his  acquaintance,  made  on  his  side  strong  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence.  He  collected  many  of  the  charitable 
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and  liberal  acts  his  client  had  performed  during  the  time  of 
the  alleged  lunacy,  and  they  were  not  few,  with  the  intent  to 
shew  that  he  had  the  while  performed  properly  Ms  duty  as  a 
Christian  minister.  His  solicitor  knew  perfectly  well  how 
points  of  the  kind  tell  with  a jury.  Added  to  these,  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  finding  certain  members  of  his  client  s con- 
gregation who  were  willing  to  testify  to  Ms  sanity,  and  these 
he  pretended  had  the  best  means  of  judging,  from  the  fact 
they  had  been  of  those  who  had  most  frequently  shared  the 
hospitality  of  Mr  Beauchamp’s  table.  The  solicitor  also  wished 
to  have  Airs  Beauchamp  herself  examined  ; but,  before  deciding 
on  it,  he  wished  to  see  her,  but  she  had  removed  to  the  house 
of  her  trustee,  and  declined  all  communication  on  the  subject. 

The  commission  came  off  in  due  time.  In  proof  of  the 
insanity,  many  extravagancies  were  brought  forward,  and 
many  witnesses  examined  ; but  the  most  glaring  acts  of  dissi- 
pation were  concealed,  out  of  respect  to  Mrs  Beauchamp ; though 
still  enough  was  shewn  to  prove  a strong  prirna  facie  case  of 
his  being  incapable  of  managing  Ms  own  affairs.  For  the 
proof  of  Ms  sanity,  Mr  Beauchamp  Mmself  was  called.  He 
had  evidently  taken  great  pains  with  his  appearance,  and  was 
most  guarded  in  Ms  evidence,  not  to  say  one  word  that  should 
throw  the  slightest  doubt  on  his  sanity.  His  answers  were 
cool,  collected,  and  sensible,  in  fact,  of  such  a description  as 
the  most  finished  scholar  and  gentleman  need  not  have  felt 
ashamed  of.  The  result  of  his  examination  was  evidently  a 
most  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  which 
the  evidence  of  the  remaining  witnesses  tended  to  confirm. 
It  was  admitted  that  Mr  Beauchamp  was  a man  of  great 
liberality  and  hospitality  ; but,  withal,  charitable  and  kind- 
hearted  to  a degree  seldom  met  with,  and  it  was  skilfully 
argued,  that  his  indulgence  in  these  estimable  qualities  had 
raised  the  cupidity  of  those  who  wished  his  money  used 
solely  for  their  own  benefit.  The  case  terminated.  Mr  Beau- 
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champ’s  sanity  was  declared  perfect,  and  a strong  animadver- 
sion was  expressed  by  the  jury  against  those  who  had 
attempted  to  deprive  so  excellent  a man,  for  selfish  motives, 
of  his  personal  liberty.  The  public  press  took  up  the  subject 
with  great  animation,  and  the  behaviour  of  Mrs  Beauchamp 
and  her  trustee  met  with  universal  reprobation. 

Mr  Beauchamp  now  returned  in  triumph  to  his  living;  but 
his  wife  remained  at  the  house  of  her  trustee.  For  some  days 
after  his  arrival,  Mr  Beauchamp  was  occupied  in  receiving 
and  entertaining  different  acquaintances  who  called  to  com 
gratulate  him  on  the  result  of  the  commission.  To  all  these 
he  was  profuse  in  his  gratitude,  describing  himself  as  a 
martyr  to  the  persecutions  of  a dishonest  attorney,  who,  to 
make  costs,  had  induced  Mrs  Beauchamp  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings, as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  her  trustee,  who  had 
taken  that  step  to  revenge  himself  of  a supposed  affront  he 
had  received  years  before.  During  these  interviews,  Mr 
Beauchamp’s  solicitor  was  always  present,  and  by  his  tact 
and  cunning  contrived,  by  taking  part  in  these  conversations, 
which  placed  Mr  Beauchamp  in  the  light  of  a much  injured 
man,  to  keep  alive  his  angry  feeling,  and  thus  to  gain  another 
source  of  profit  by  inducing  his  client  to  commence  proceed- 
^S3  against  his  wife  for  a restitution  of  conjugal  rights, 
kortunatel},  circumstances  occurred  which  prevented  this 
proceeding  being  carried  out ; but  it  was  carried  on  to  a 
point  which  made  it  a source  of  considerable  expense  to  his 
wife,  and  one  of  great  profit  to  her  husband’s  solicitor. 

During  the  commencement  of  the  new  proceedings  he  gave 
himself  full  licence  in  his  pleasures,  so  much  so,  that  his  own 
solicitor,  albeit  a man  most  indulgent  in  circumstances  of  the 
kind,  was  obliged  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  subject  • 
not  that  his  client’s  behaviour  in  any  way  shocked  his 
sensitiveness,  but  that  he  thought  the  notoriety  his  patron 
was  rapidly  gaining  was  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  success 
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of  the  suit.  As  the  affairs  of  the  parish  were  now  carried  on 
entirely  by  the  two  curates,  Mr  Beauchamp’s  eccentricities 
were  not  brought  so  prominently  before  the  parishioners  as 
they  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  he  had  still  sense  enoug 
left  to  carry  on  his  follies  at  some  little  distance  from  home. 
Occasionally,  also,  he  visited  the  metropolis,  where  his  bad 
actions  were  far  less  likely  to  be  known  than  they  would  have 
been  in  a secluded  rural  district;  and  when  he  returned 
home,  his  constitution  had  been  so  much  damaged  by  the 
life  he  had  been  leading,  that  he  easily  pleaded  sickness  as  an 
excuse  for  avoiding  the  society  of  his  fellow-parishioners.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  his  constitution  and  character 
were  alone  damaged  by  the  life  he  was  leading.  More  than 
once,  to  satisfy  his  creditors  for  gambling  debts,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  raise  money  from  the  bill-brokers,  and  unfortu- 
nately for  him  the  class  of  gentry  to  whom  he  applied,  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  their  trade 
not  to  make  one  loan  the  parent  of  another ; m fact  his 

fortune  was  disappearing  rapidly. 

An  accident  at  last  put  a stop,  for  some  time,  to  this 
course  of  folly,  dissipation,  and  madness.  He  had  been  dining 
at  a race  dinner  which  had  been  held  at  a small  town  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from  the  rectory.  He  had  lost 
considerably  on  the  events  of  the  day,  and  his  temper  had 
been  somewhat  ruffled  by  the  circumstance.  He  drank  at  the 
dinner  even  far  more  than  he  was  accustomed  to  take  on 
those  occasions,  but  the  excitement  of  the  conversation  to  a 
certain  degree  modified  the  effect,  so  that,  when  he  left  the 
inn,  his  state  of  inebriety  was  not  remarked  by  the  other 
guests,  and  he  mounted  his  horse  to  return  home  without  any 
apparent  difficulty.  He  was  a bold  rider  and  invariably  rode 
good  and  high-spirited  horses.  It  was  considerably  past  mid 
night  when  he  started  for  home,  and  the  day  was  far  advanced 
without  his  having  reached  it.  The  old  woman  who  now 
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took  charge  of  his  establishment  (all  the  regular  female 
servants,  many  of  whom  had  resided  several  years  in  his 
family,  left  when  Mrs  Beauchamp  quitted  the  house)  became 
alarmed,  and  as  soon  as  some  of  the  labourers  employed  on 
the  glebe  came  in  from  their  work,  she  requested  one  of  them 
to  go  immediately  to  the  inn  at  which  she  knew  he  was  to 
dine,  and  ask  tire  landlord  if  he  knew  anything  of  her  master. 
The  principal  cause  of  her  uneasiness  arose  from  the  fact  that 
she  was  perfectly  well  aware  the  solicitor  had  that  morning 
proceeded  to  London  on  business  of  importance,  and  that  her 
master  was  to  follow  him  by  the  evening  coach.  Mr  Beau- 
champ had  also  ordered  her  to  sit  up,  for  he  should  certainly 
be  home  at  an  early  hour. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  labourer  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  Mr  Beauchamp  had  quitted  the  inn  shortly  after  mid- 
night,  and  that  they  had  heard  nothing  of  him  since.  She 
communicated  the  fact  to  the  doctor,  who  had  called  . in  ; and 
he  suggested  that  men  should  be  sent  out  in  every  direction 
that  led  to  the  inn  to  find,  if  possible,  some  traces  of  her 
master.  This  was  done,  and,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  one 
returned  with  the  horse,  which  lie  had  found  quietly  browsing 
on  some  grass  by  the  road  side.  Shortly  afterwards,  four 
others  appeared,  carrying  between  them  an  apparently  lifeless 
body,  which  proved'  to  be  Mr  Beauchamp.  He  presented  a 
perfectly  frightful  spectacle.  His  face  and  hair  were  covered 
with  blood,  and  his  clothes  were  stained  with  mud.  One  leg 
was  hanging  in  such  a manner  as  gave  reason  to  believe  that 
some  terrible  fracture  of  the  thigh  had  taken  place,  which  was 
rendered  still  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  his  trousers 
were  perfectly  saturated  with  blood.  He  was  immediately 
carried  to  his  room  and  placed  on  his  bed  and  the  doctor  sent 
for,  who  returned  with  the  messenger.  Upon  examination, 
there  were  found  several  severe  bruises  about  the  head,  as  well 
as  a scalp  wound  of  considerable  dimensions;  but  the  greatest 
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injury  lie  had  received  was  a fearful  compound  fracture  of  the 
thigh.  The  wounds  in  Ids  face  and  head  were  immediately 
properly  dressed  and  bandaged,  and  the  fracture  reduced,  but 
not  placed  in  splints,  from  the  fear  of  inflammation.  Still, 
although  certainly  alive,  he  shewed  no  signs  of  consciousness, 
and  everything  proved  him  to  be  in  a situation  of  intense 
danger. 

Mrs  Beauchamp  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  that  amiable 
woman,  forgetting  all  former  provocations,  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  rectory.  Her  husband  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  a state  of  perfect  quietness ; and  if  consciousness  re- 
turned, no  questions  were  to  be  asked  him,  nor  anything 
brought  under  his  notice  which  would  be  likely  to  irritate  or 
even  to  interest  him.  Mrs  Beauchamp  was  particularly  re- 
quested to  conceal  herself  from  her  husband  till  he  should  be 
so  sufficiently  recovered  as  not  to  incur  any  danger  oi  a relapse 
or  shock  from  the  surprise. 

In  a few  days  Mr  Beauchamp  was  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  wounds  in  his  head  as  to  be  allowed  to  converse  with 
moderation  ; but  the  injury  to  his  leg  was  a far  more  serious 
affair.  It  still  remained  doubtful  whether  it  ought  not  to  be 
amputated  at  the  hip  joint ; always  a most  dangerous  opera- 
tion, but  which,  with  his  dilapidated  constitution,  would  almost 
to  a certainty  prove  fatal.  Perfect  quietude  and  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  his  medical  attendant  could  alone  save  him.  and 
of  this  fact  he  was  fully  informed  by  those  around  him. 
Spirits  and  wine  were,  perhaps  somewhat  contrary  to  the  fre- 
quent practice  in  cases  of  the  kind,  ordered  to  be  kept  strictly 
from  him ; and  the  order  was  as  strictly  obey  ed.  though  not 
without  some  difficulty,  as  the  terrible  craving  came  over  him 
which,  after  a few  days’  abstinence,  is  so  dangerous  to  the 
drunkard's  good  resolutions.  Still  those  about  him  kept  true 
to  their  duty,  and  the  sick  man  pleaded  in  vain.  By  degrees 
his  constitution  became  stronger,  and  he,  with  occasional  ex- 
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ceptions,  appeared  almost  resigned  to  his  privation.  He  was 
also  aware  of  the  presence  of  Iris  wife  in  tlie  house.  Their 
meeting  was  characteristic  of  both.  Mr  Beauchamp,  naturally 
kind-hearted  and  affectionate,  essayed  to  speak,  but  could  not 
tind  words.  He  cast  one  look  of  intense  love  on  his  wife,  and 
then,  turning  his  head  on  his  pilloy,  burst  into  tears.  His 
wife  kissed  him,  but  said  nothing.  She  1 afterwards  continued 
by  his  bedside,  a faithful,  loving,  gentle  nurse ; and  not  one 
word  nor  action  on  her  part  could  have  led  the  most  cautious 
observer  to  believe  that  an  unkind  word  or  misunderstanding 
had  ever  passed  between  them.  Aware,  perfectly  aware,  as 
she  was  that  the  unfortunate  habit  of  drinking  which  had 
taken  possession  of  her  husband  had  been  the  cause  of  his  un- 
fortunate behaviour,  she  was  unceasingly  on  her  guard  that  no 
spirits  should  be  brought  to  him,  although  her  woman’s  tact 
managed  so  cleverly  to  hide  the  surveillance  she  placed  upon  him 
that  he  never  suspected  for  a moment  that  she  was  concerned 
in  it,  or  that  it  existed  beyond  the  obedience  observed  to  the 
doctor’s  orders. 

By  degrees,  Mr  Beauchamp  became  apparently  cured  of  the 
detestable  habit,  and  with  its  loss  his  habitual  kindness,  and 
affection  for  his  wife  returned.  Mrs  Beauchamp  now  every 
morning  read  prayers  in  his  room,  and  they  appeared  to  afford 
him  great  consolation.  The  recovery  of  his  health  was  slow, 
very  slow,  so  that  it  was  more  than  four  months  after  the  ac- 
cident before  he  was  able  to  leave  his  room. 

One  morning,  a few  days  after  he  was  removed  to  the 
library,  he  requested  his  wife  to  send  for  her  solicitor,  the  one. 
"ho  had  conducted  the  lunacy  commission  against  him. 
His  wife,  though  greatly  surprised  at  the  request,  without 
hesitation  obeyed  him,  and  the  next  day  that  gentleman  ar- 
rived. He  was  shewn  into  the  library,  where  Mr  Beauchamp 
was  alone.  The  reception  he  gave  the  solicitor  was  most 
courteous.  As  soon  as  the  first  commonplace  phrases  of  new 
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acquaintanceship  had  passed  over,  Mr  Beauchamp  opened  the 
subject  he  wished  to  speak  with  him  upon. ' 

“ I have  been  wishing,”  he  said,  “for  some  time  past  for  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  you  about  the  commission  of  lunacy 
you  conducted  against  me  ; but  as  it  Is  not  a pleasant  sub- 
ject to  speak  on,  I liave^delayed  it  from  day  to  day  : now  I 
have  no  time  to  lose,  as  I hope  I shall  soon  be  sufficiently  re- 
covered in  my  bodily  health  to  leave  the  house.  Do  not  ima- 
gine I have  the  slightest  animosity  against  you  or  any  one 
connected  with  your  side  of  the  commission  ; on  the  contrary, 
I now  feel  grateful  to  you  all,  for  I am  fully  persuaded  you 
were  actuated  by  the  kindest  feeling  towards  me.  Still,  the 
idea  of  my  being  deprived  of  my  liberty,  as  well  as  of  those 
stimulants  which  I had  imagined  had  become  almost  a second 
nature  in  me,  made  me  oppose  you.  I now  view  the  matter 
in  a new  and  perfectly  true  light.  I am  convinced  I have 
conducted  myself  in  a way  to  entail  disgrace,  if  not  infamy,  on 
my  name,  as  well  as  to  throw  a slur  on  the  sacred  profession 
of  which  I am  a member.  I am  now,  I hope,  perfectly  cured 
of  my  unhappy  propensity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I fear  it  is 
possible  I may  again  be  tempted  to  indulge  in  it.  I now, 
therefore,  request  you  to  find  me  some  asylum  in  which  I may 
be  removed  from  all  temptation,  till  sobriety  shall  have  be- 
come chronic  in  me.  Do  not,  I beg  of  you,  think  of  again 
opening  the  commission.  So  far  from  my  offering  any  opposi- 
tion, I will  joyfully  enter  any  asylum  you  may  propose  to  me, 
but  spare  me  the  mortification  of  making  my  infirmity  known 
. to  the  world.” 

The  solicitor  readily  \ romised  he  would  obey  him. 

“I  will  leave  it  to  you,”  continued  Mr  Beauchamp,  “to. in- 
form my  dear  wife  of  my  determination.  It  would  be  too 
painful  a subject  for  me  to  introduce  to  her.  Tell  her  also, 
wherever  I may  be,  I trust  she  will  take  apartments  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  so  that  I may  have  the  happiness 
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of  seeing  her  daily.  To  you,  also,  I will  leave  the  task  of 
arranging  my  affairs.  Though  still  far  from  being  a poor  man, 
I am  afraid  that  you  will  find  them  in  a far  worse  state  than 
i' 1 ’R  imagine.  At  the  same  time,  while  you  are  occupied  on 
them,  I rely  on  you  as  a gentleman,  should  anything  appear  in 
them  likely  to  give  annoyance  to  my  wife  beyond  the  loss  of 
the  money,  that  you  will  maintain  from  her  my  secret.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  exist,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I am  ready  to  admit  that  occasionally  my  mind  has  been 
in  such  a state  that  I may  have  compromised  myself  in  a way 
that  I might  now  blush  at.” 

This  also  was  readily  promised  by  the  solicitor,  and  the  in- 
terview terminated.  Mrs  Beauchamp  was  immediately  in- 
formed of  her  husband’s  resolution.  She  received  the  news 
almost  with  satisfaction,  as  she  was  now  fully  aware  of  the 
perfect  reformation  of  her  husband.  The  solicitor  then  occu- 
pied himself  in  finding  a proper  asylum,  and  Shirley  Hall  was 
decided  on.  A short  time  afterwards,  allowing  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  was  leaving  home  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
Mr  Beauchamp  entered  the  asylum  as  a patient.  He  soon  be- 
came a favourite  with  us  all.  There  was  something  peculiarly 
attractive  and  interesting  in  his  quiet,  subdued  manner.  His 
wife,  v ho  visited  the  asylum  daily,  also  became  a great  favou- 
rite with  us ; and  she  frequently  made  one  of  the  members 
of  our  little  evening  re-unions. 


CHAPTER  X. 


STORY  OF  A CLERGYMAN  WHO  APPLIED  TO  THE  DEML  FOE 
CONSOLATION  AND  RECEIVED  IT; AND  THE  RESULTS 

— Continued. 

SHORT  time  after  Mr  Beauchamp’s  arrival,  he  gave 
the  doctor  a succinct  and  true  narrative  of  the  man- 
ner his  unfortunate  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  till 

it  became  insanity,  commenced. 

“ Before,”  he  said,  “ the  death  of  my  poor  boy,  I flatter  my- 
self I had  never,  in  one  single  instance,  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  True,  I always  liked  conviviality,  but 
I could  always  stop  when  propriety  ordered  it.  I can  clearlj 
trace  the  first  step  that  led  to  my  fall.  It  was  when  the 
dreadful  intelligence  of  my  poor  boy’s  death  first  reached  me. 
I was  nearly  falling  from  the  effect  it  had  upon  me,  when  the 
doctor,  who  was  one  of  my  guests,  rose  from  the  table,  and 
offered  me  a glass  of  wine  to  support  me.  The  effect  was  in- 
stantaneous, and  it  gave  me  the  strength  to  inform  my  wife  of 
the  horrible  disaster  which  had  befallen  us.  I stayed  with 
her  the  whole  of  the  night,  trying  to  calm  her  sorrow,  while, 
at  the  time,  my  own  was  overwhelming.  T ou  cannot  imagine 
the  misery  of  that  terrible  night.  It  now  appears  to  me  more 
like  a fearful  dream  than  as  a reality.  Almost  everything  I 
had  lived  for  seemed  gone.  You  cannot  imagine  a more  pro- 
found love  than  I had  for  my  boy.  He  was  the  darling  of 
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both  my  wife  and  myself.  His  future  career  had  a thousand 
times  been  painted  by  me  in  colours  so  bright  that  the  antici- 
pation alone  seemed  a reality.  Now  all  my  hopes  had  van- 
ished, and  in  place  of  the  flattering  perspective  I had  drawn, 
a long  vista  of  overwhelming  grief  was  before  me.  Memory 
itself  seemed  bent  on  continuing  my  anguish.  All  that 
dreadful  night  long  he.was  perpetually  appearing  before  me. 
He  was  there  as  at  the  moment  he  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, when  I looked  on  him  with  pride,  as  he  stood 
erect  in  his  boyish  imitation  of  a soldier's  bearing,  and  as 
beautiful  and  noble  a type  of  budding  manhood  as  the  Al- 
mighty had  ever  formed.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  did  he  appear 
to  me,  but  as  distinctly  visible  as  in  life  itself. 

During  the  whole  of  the  time,  the  cries  of  my  poor  wife 
were  unceasing.  My  friend,  who  had  brought  us  the  intelli- 
gence, tried  to  console  her,  but  her  grief  was  too  terrible  for 
reason  to  assuage.  Presently,  Avithout  premeditation,  I left 
the  room  and  entered  the  library.  It  Avas  almost  in  darkness, 
receiving  light  only  from  the  hall  lamp  when  the  room  door 
was  open.  The  dim  obscurity  acted  oppressively  upon  me, 
and  my  sorrow  became  still  more  overwhelming.  I threw  my- 
-elf  on  a chair,  and,  placing  my  face  in  my  hands,  I bent  for- 
ward on  the  table,  and  wept  aloud.  I then  determined  I 
Avould  pray  to  heaven  for  help.  I had  hardly  formed  the  idea 
Avhen  some  one  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  It  was  the 
doctor.  He  held  in  his  hand  a decanter  of  Avine  and  a 
tumbler. 

“ ‘ I beg  your  pardon,’  said  he,  ‘ but  you  had  better  take  a 
glass  of  wine,  'i  ou  will,  believe  me,  require  all  your  energies, 
and  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  do  so  Avithout  some  artificial 
support.  Do  take  ray  advice,  and  then  go  back  to  Mrs  Beau- 
champ.’ 

“ [ wa3  on  the  point  of  refusing  him,  but  he  had  poured  it 
out,  and  I mechanically  took  it  from  his  hand  and  drank 
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it  off.  Immediately  tlie  idea  of  prayer  vanished,  and,  the 
cry  of  my  wife  catching  my  ear,  I went  agam  to  her  room. 

“ Jn  this  manner  I passed  the  whole  of  that  night.  Mom- 
ning  brought  no  relief— that  which  in  the  night  appeared  al- 
most as  a terrible  dream,  the  light  of  day  proved  to  be  a stem 
reality.  My  friend  took  upon  himself  the  arrangements  for 
the  funeral.  We  had  a family  vault  in  Harrow  churchyard, 
and  it  was  decided  that  my  poor  boy  should  be  buried  there. 
The  coroner’s  inquest  was  held,  and  the  funeral  was  to  take 
place  a few  days  afterwards.  When  I left  the  rectory,  I took 
a sad  leave  of  my  broken-hearted  wife.  Let  me,  at  the  same 
time,  tell  the  whole  truth.  Ever  since  that  terrible  night, 
whenever  fits  of  despondency  came  over  me,  I had  had  re- 
course to  stimulants  instead  of  prayer  for  support  and  com- 
fort. Not  that  I loved  my  boy  the  less,  but  the  sting  of  sor- 
row was  blunted  by  the  spirit  I swallowed,  and,  coward-like, 
each  time  my  misery  threatened  to  be  too  strong  for  me 
to  bear,  I applied  to  the  detestable  remedy  again  for  relief 
“I  arrived  at  Harrow  the  day  before  the  funeral- was  to  take 
place.  I cannot  explain  for  what  reason,  but  a terrible  dread 
of  being  present  at  the  ceremony  came  over  me.  It  attacked 
me  the  night  before  I left  home,  and,  as  I approached  London, 
it  appeared  to  become  stronger.  I seemed  to  fear  that  I 
might  give  way  to  some  irrepressible  burst  of  sorrow,  and  that 
I should  sink  under  it.  During  the  evening  of  my  arrival, 
the  feeling  became  so  painful  that  I took  an  opportunity  of 
leaving  the  house,  without  others  being  aware  of  my  tem- 
porary absence.  I then  purchased  a bottle  of  brandy,  and. 
concealing  it  carefully,  returned  home.  When  I had  reached 
my  bedroom,  I placed  the  bottle  on  a table,  and,  having  seated 
myself  on  a chair,  I tried  to  collect  my  thoughts.  Not  for  a 
minute  together  could  I force  my  mind  to  remain  fixed  on  one 
point.  I determined  on  tasting  the  spirit,  but,  as  I was  tak- 
ing  the  cork  from  the  bottle,  a servant  tapped  at  the  door, 
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and  asked  me  if  I would  like  to  attend  the  evening  family 
prayers.  The  sound  of  the  girl’s  voice  acted  in  an  extra- 
ordinary* manner  upon  me.  Had  I been  a thief  and  had 
stolen  a treasure,  I could  not  have  been  more  terrified  at  bein" 
surprised  by  an  officer  than  I was  at  the  kind  tone  of  the 
poor  girl's  voice.  1 rose  hurriedly  from  my  seat,  seized  the 
bottle,  and  in  a moment  concealed  it  in  my  portmanteau 
which  lay  open  at  my  feet.  I then  rose  and  stood  trembling 
without  answering  her.  She  again  knocked  and  repeated  her 
message.  This  brought  me  to  my  senses,  and,  with  a hesitat- 
ing voice,  I requested  her  to  ask  her  master  to  excuse  me 
that  evening.  As  soon  as  the  girl’s  footsteps  were  heard  de- 
scending the  stair,  I again  seated  myself.  A new  feeling  came 
over  me ; it  was  one  of  horror  and  disgust  at  my  own  con- 
duct. I resolved  I would  not  drink  ; and  yet  I could  not 
pray,  although  I attempted  it.  At  last  I sought  my  bed, 
and  remained  in  it,  half-sleeping,  half-waking,  till  morn- 
ing. 

" I had  hardly  finished  dressing  the  next  morning  before  the 
servant  informed  me  that  breakfast  was  ready.  When  1 had 
descended  into  the  breakfast-room,  I found  the  whole  family 
assembled  together  for  prayer.  My  sensation  of  yesterday  re- 
turned immediately  1 found  myself  among  them.  The  window- 
shutters,  though  nearly  closed,  were  sufficiently  apart  to  allow 
all  objects  in  the  room  to  be  perfectly  visible.  The  eyes  of 
all  present,  I felt,  were  upon  me,  examining  me  attentively. 

I was  received  by  my  host  and  his  wife  with  their  usual  kind- 
ness, but  there  was  an  air  of  pity  about  them  which  irritated 
me  exceedingly.  I cannot  now  imagine  why  it  should  have 
been  so,  unless  the  great  quantity  of  stimulants  1 had  made 
use  of  for  some  days  had  brought  my  mind  into  a morbid  state, 
utterly  repugnant  to  my  natural  disposition. 

“ At  breakfast,  the  conversation  was  conducted  in  the  same 
sad  tone ; little,  however,  was  said,  and  silence  prevailed. 
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almost  unbroken,  during  tire  latter  part  of  the  meaL  After 
breakfast,  my  friend  conducted  me  into  his  library. 

' “ £ Beauchamp,’  he  said,  ‘ the  funeral  will  take  place  at 
twelve  o’clock,  till  then  you  will  doubtless  like  to  have  the 
time  at  your  own  disposal,  I will  give  orders  that  you  shall 
not  be  intruded  on  by  any  one.  Your  poor  boy,  as  you  are 
aware,  lies  in  the  room  beside  us.  The  next  two  hours, 
then,  you  will  have  to  yourself.  Let  me  advise  you  to  seek 
courage  and  support,  for  the  terrible  trial  you  will  have  to  go 
through,  from  whence  only  true  comfort  can  be  obtained.’ 

“ The  last  sentence  he  appeared  to  utter  in  a very  significant 
tone  and  manner.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I was  mistaken. 

£££  I will  now  leave  you,’  he  continued,  ‘but  I will  inform  you 
when  it  is  time  for  us  to  make  preparations  to  leave  the 
house.’ 

“ He  then  left  me  to  my  solitude.  I sat  for  some  bttle  time 
in  the  partial  obscurity  of  the  room,  favourable  enough  for 
reflection,  but  my  mind  incessantly  wandered.  At  last  I de- 
termined to  return  to  my  own  bedroom ; why,  I dared  not 
even  whisper  to  myself.  I passed  the  room  in  which  my  poor 
boy  lay.  The  door  was  closed.  I put  my  hand  upon  the 
handle,  and  a feeling  of  the  most  intense  sorrow  immediately 
came  over  me.  So  terrible  was  it  I almost  sank  under  it.  I did 
not  weep,  but  a stifling  hysterical  sensation  came  over  me,  which 
almost  deprived  me  of  breath.  Again  I determined  to  seek 
my  room,  and  but  for  a moment,  and  I would  then  return. 
Even  while  making  this  resolution,  I concealed  from  myself 
the  real  motive  which  induced  me  to  act  so,  ps  if  ashamed  of 
the  deed  I was  about  to  commit. 

“ I entered  my  bedroom,  and  instinctively  and  mechanically 
opened  my  portmanteau,  and  took  out  the  bottle  of  brandy, 
then  [louring  out  some  in  a 'tumbler,  I took  a prolonged 
draught.  Its  effects  seemed  almost  miraculous,  the  stifling 
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sensation  under  which  I had  been  labouring  vanished  in  an 
instant.  I now  seated  myself  without  any  definite  intention, 
and  remained  for  some  time  with  my  mind  in  a most  extra- 
ordinary state.  I felt  no  sorrow'.  Objects  totally  unconnected 
with  the  terrible  misfortune  which  had  befallen  me  came  flit- 
ting before  me  in  rapid  succession.  I do  not  believe  one 
thought  of  my  poor  boy  was  among  them.  After  remaining 
for  some  time  in  this  state  I heard  the  clock  strike  eleven, 
and  this  warned  me  that  but  another  hour  remained.  I rose 
from  my  chair  and  determined  on  bracing  up  my  mind  for 
the  occasion.  I walked  hurriedly,  for  some  minutes,  to  and 
fro,  in  the  room,  and  then  resolved  on  visiting  the  one  in 
which  my  poor  son  lay.  Before  doing  so,  I mechanically  took 
up  the  bottle,  and  pouring  out  some  of  the  spirit,  I drank  it 
ofl.  It  strengthened  me  greatly,  but  I appeared  to  forget  my 
intention  of  leaving  the  room.  I now'  wished  it  was  time  for 
the  funeral  to  commence ; my  courage  and  spirits  were  equal 
to  the  task,  and  I was  quite  ready.  I occupied  my  mind  with 
every  subject  I could  bring  before  me,  but,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts,  not  one  w'ould  remain  on  it  for  a moment  with  any 
consistency. 

“ The  bell  commenced  tolling.  I knew  the  time  had  come, 
and  I immediately  made  some  slight  hurried  additions  to  my 
toilet.  A servant  tapped  at  my  door,  and  told  me  that  her 
master  was  waiting  for  me.  I was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
room  when  I found  that  I had'  left  the  bottle  standing  on  the 
table.  It  immediately  occurred  to  me  how  discreditable  it 
would  appear  if  the  servant  found  it,  and  I advanced  towards 
it  to  place  it  in  concealment.  As  I took  it  in  my  hand  the 
temptation  again  came  over  me  and  I poured  out  some  of  its 
contents  in  a glass.  As  1 was  doing  so,  the  servant  again 
summoned  me,  and  the  continual  tolling  of  the  bell  informed 
me  for  what  object.  I raised  hastily  the  glass  to  my  lips,  and 
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as  I did  so,  the  idea,  with  singular  force  and  clearness,  flashed 
across  my  mind,  that  I was  seeking  aid  and  consolation  from 
the  devil. 

“ I hurried  out  of  my  room,  and  entered  the  dining-parlour. 

I there  found  my  friend  and  two  of  my  poor  boy  s fellow- 
pupils.  They  were  both  introduced  to  me.  There  was  so 
singular  an  expression  of  surprise  on  their  faces  when  they  saw 
me  that  I have  never  forgotten  it.  Presently  the  slow,  heavy, 
measured  tread  of  some  men  outside  the  room-door  told  too 
well  the  task  they  were  employed  upon.  At  that  moment  I 
found  that  my  friend  had  his  eye3  fixed  on  my  face  with  an 
expression  of  wonder  and  displeasure.  My  attention  was  the 
next  moment  diverted  by  the  undertaker  and  his  assistants 
bringing  in  our  hats  with  the  symbols  of  mourning  upon  them, 
and,  immediately  afterwards,  the  sad  procession  was  formed, 
and  we  entered  the  mourning  coaches. 

“ I do  not  know  why  it  should  have  occurred,  but  I felt 
angry  w'ith  my  friend,  not  only  for  the  expression  on  his  coun- 
tenance before  I had  left  the  room,  but  also  for  the  inflexible 
manner  his  gaze  was  turned  from  me  during  our  road  to 
the  church.  The  same  feeling  continued  the  whole  time  the 
ceremony  lasted.  I was  under  what  might  be  termed  an 
unaccountable  apathy,  had  not  a certain  amount  of  angry 
feeling  rendered  such  a term  inappropriate.  Nevertheless,  I 
was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  terrible  duty  I was  performing, 
for  the  words,  ‘ This  is  my  beloved  son  ! this  is  my  beloved 
son  !’  kept  passing  through  my  brain  without  any  termination 
to  the  sentence. 

“ When  we  returned  to  the  house,  I went  immediately  to  my 
room.  A feeling  of  shame  was  over  me,  which  I attempted  to 
drown  by  angrily  fixing  my  thoughts  on  my  friend,  but,  as 
time  advanced,  the  feeling  of  anger  diminished,  and  that  of 
shame  increased.  I threw  myself  on  my  bed,  and.  without 
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sleeping,  I fell  into  a sort  of  stupor.  I was  recalled  from  it 
by  a servant  asking  from  the  passage,  whether  I would  have 
candles.  (It  was  then  nearly  dark.)  I declined  the  offer,  and 
I requested  she  would  inform  her  master  that  I hoped  he 
would  excuse  my  being  present  at  the  dinner-table  that  day. 
I now  drew  back  the  blinds,  and,  with  the  little  light  that  re- 
mained, I walked  to  and  fro  in  my  room.  A very  different 
feeling  was  now  coming  over  me — one  of  deep  depression.  I 
thought  now  of  my  poor  boy  with  the  affection  he  merited. 
All  his  noble  qualities  presented  themselves  in  rapid  sncession 
before  me  ; all  now  hopelessly,  irrecoverably  lost.  His  poor 
mother,  too  \ what,  at  that  moment,  were  her  sufferings  ! 
What  would  be  our  mutual  feelings  when  we  should  meet 
again  the  next  day  ! This  train  of  thought  continued  uninter- 
rupted till  I was  no  longer  master  of  my  sorrow,  and  I flung 
myself  on  my  bed  and  wept  bitterly.  Oh ! how  different  were 
my  feelings  at  that  moment  from  what  they  were  when  I stood 
beside  his  grave ! I now  viewed  my  conduct  with  horror  and 
disgust.  I now  understood  full  well  my  friend’s  look  of  anger. 

I felt  myself  degraded,  and  this  added  to  my  anguish,  and 
humbly  and  earnestly  I prayed  to  the  Almighty  for  support 
and  comfort,  and  to  be  forgiven  from  the  sin  I had  committed 
in  seeking  consolation  from  the  enemy  of  souls.  I prayed  the 
more  earnestly  when  I remembered  that  when  last  I placed  the 
glass  to  my  lips,  the  thought  that  I was  seeking  help  from 
that  source  from  which  oidy  evil  can  come,  and  from  one  who 
never  gave  aid  without  demanding  a sin  in  return,  for  the 
assistance  given. 

“ That  night  I did  not  close  my  eyes  ; and  when,  the  next 
morning,  I left  my  room  to  attend  family  prayers,  I believe 
my  altered  appearance  struck  my  host  forcibly,  for  he  re- 
ceived me  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  In  the  afternoon 
a post-chaise  was  brought  to  the  door.  My  preparations  for 
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the  journey  were  soon  accomplished,  and,  after  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  my  esteemed  friend  and  his  family,  I started 
for  my  home. 

“ It  was  late  at  night  when  I arrived.  The  roads  were  bad, 
and  I was  detained  more  than  two  hours  at  the  last  stage, 
there  being  no  horses  ready.  While  there,  I was  obliged  to 
take  some  refreshment,  for  I found  myself  greatly  fatigued. 
They  prepared  me  a dinner,  and  brought  me  a list  of  wines. 

I ordered  some  claret,  but  I drank  but  very  moderately  of  it  j 
nevertheless,  I felt  support  from  it.  When  I arrived  at  home, 
I received  the  intelligence  that  my  poor  wife  was  prostrated 
by  a low  nervous  fever,  and  was  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  be 
kept  very  quiet.  I immediately  desired  another  room  to 
be  prepared  for  me ; and  as  she  had  not  been  informed  of  my 
arrival,  I determined  on  delaying  to  see  her  till  the  next 
morning. 

“ Our  meeting  the  next  day,  God  knows,  was  sad  enough, 
and  long  and  bitterly  we  wept  over  our  loss.  At  last,  we 
were  disturbed  by  the  information  that  the  doctor  had  ar- 
rived. He  was  admitted,  but  he  found  my  wife  no  better. 
This  was  easily  accounted  for — the  exertion  and  the  renewal 
of  her  sorrow,  excited  by  my  return,  had  most  probably  con- 
tributed to  make  her  symptoms  more  unfavourable. 

“ I left  my  wife's  room  with  the  doctor,  and  we  entefed  the 
dining-room,  where  lunch  was  prepared  for  him.  He  then 
went  through  the  particulars  of  my  wife's  case,  and  told  me 
she  must  not  be  allowed  to  ‘ sink  ; ’ in  fact,  that  every  means 
must  be  taken  to  keep  her  strength  up.  He  also  told  me  that 
I must  follow  the  same  course  myself,  or  I might  be  thrown 
upon  a bed  of  sickness. 

“ I promised  to  follow  his  advice,  but  how  to  accomplish  it 
was  the  difficult  point.  The  _small  quantity  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  my  wife  would  be  inert  on  me,  accustomed  as  I 
had  always  been  to  live  well.  It  therefore  occurred  to  me 
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that  a greater  amount  of  stimulus  was  necessary  to  keep  away 
any  depression  of  mind  or  body  in  me  than  wtmld  have  been 
necessary  for  a strictly  abstemious  man.  As  1 became  accus- 
tomed to  the  increased  quantity,  I was  obliged  to  take  more ; 
and  this  again  increased,  till  you  unfortunately  or  fortunately 
received  me  as  a patient. 

Lut  now  let  me  speak  on  the  phases  of  my  unfortunate 
habit  as  they  bear  on  your  profession.  As  I increased  the 
411ant.it)  stimulants,  the  idea  which  crossed  my  mind  the 
day  of  my  son’s  funeral,  the  more  frequently  occurred  to  me— 
that  I was  seeking  aid  from  the  devil.  No  matter  how  great 
the  quantity  I had  taken,  no  matter  how  confused  my  thoughts 
were  on  other  subjects,  on  that  they  were  perfectly  clear,— that 
I was  binding  myself  to  the  devil,  and  that  every  excess  I 
committed  was  but  a ratification  of  the  bargain.  By  degrees 
this  idea  increased,  till  1 became  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  that  I was  obliged  to  continue 
in  the  course,  and  that  no  repentance  nor  resistance  on  my 
part  would  avail.  Often  and  often  did  1 attempt  to  break 
the  chain,  but  always  without  success.  I was  obliged  to 
drink,  and  when  I had  drunk,  I plunged  into  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  utterly  hateful  to  my  feelings.  In  these  orgies, 
in  the  gambling-house  or  011  the  race-course,  I never  felt  real 
pleasure,  but  I was  drawn  there  by  a temptation  I could  not 
withstand.  I knew  perfectly  well  that  I was  degrading  my- 
self, that  I was  bringing  religion  into  contempt  and  losing  my 
own  soul,  yet  all  attempts  to  break  from  my  thraldom  were 
useless,  and  at  last  1 recklessly  yielded  to  my  doom,  and 
carried  my  impiety  to  the  extent  of  administering  the  services 
of  religion  in  my  church,  when,  before  entering  it,  I had 
drank  almost  to  intoxication  ; and,  during  the  prayers  I was 
apparently  offering  up,  a voice  was  whispering  in  my  ear  tint 
1 had  sold  myself  to  the  fiend.  ' 

“ When  my  accident  occurred,  and  I found  it  impossible  to 
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continue  drinking,  tlie  idea  that  Satan  would  chum  me  again 
as  soon  as  I was  well  haunted  me  still,  nor  could  I for  a long 
time  debarass  myself  from  the  idea.  Although  it  has  now 
gone  still  I fear  a relapse,  though  probably  without  reason, 
for  I hold  my  late  course  of  life  in  abhorrence.  I know  now 
perfectly  well  the  folly  of  the  idea  of  a compact  with  the  e 
one  but  when  I remember  how  long  I have  been  suffering 
under  that  terrible  delusion,  it  is  only  natural  that  I should 
wish  to  have  sufficient  permanent  strength  of  nund  to  ridicule 
the  idea  of  its  return ; and  under  your  care  I am  certain 
shall  obtain  it.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 


STORY  OF  A CLERGYMAN  YVHO  APPLIED  TO  THE  DEVIL  FOR 
CONSOLATION  AND  RECEIVED  IT;  AND  THE  RESULTS 

Concl  usion. 

R BEAUCHAMP  remained  with  us  for  more  than 
a year,  and  during  the  whole  time,  I believe  he  did 
not  elicit  an  unfriendly  feeling  from  any  one,  even 
of  the  most  trifling  description.  Never  had  a man  in  this 
world  greater  facilities  for  making  himself  liked,  and  no  one, 
during  his  sojourn  with  us,  could  have  used  those  advantages 
with  greater  success.  Every  trace  of  his  malady  had  vanished 
long  before  he  left  us ; and,  in  fact,  as  the  doctor  admitted, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  delusion  of  Satan  again  claiming  him, 
there  never  would  have  been  the  necessity  for  his  residence 
among  us.  The  doctor,  however,  rvas  excessively  cautious  be- 
fore he  gave  him  a clean  bill  of  health.  He  allowed  him,  at 
first,  occasionally,  but  afterwards  more  frequently,  to  walk  out 
with  Mrs  Beauchamp,  the  latter  having  especial  instructions 
to  avoid  all  conversation  on  the  subject  of  his  malady.  He 
feared  she  might  argue  with  him  as  treating  his  delusion  in  a 
theological  point  of  view,  instead  of  considering  it  in  its  right 
light,  purely  physiological.  Afterwards,  the  doctor  allowed 
his  patient  to  walk  out  occasionally  alone,  always  questioning 
him  on  his  return  whether  the  wish  for  drinking  ever  arose  on 
his  passing  an  inn  or  public  house.  All  the  questions  were 
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answered,  and  evidently  truly  so,  in  the  negative,  and  at  last 
the  doctor  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  hi s patient  was 
perfectly  cured.  Mr  Beauchamp  then  left  the  asylum,  not 
only  in  his  right  mind,  but  in  every  respect  perfectly  capable 
of  managing  his  own  affairs,  and  resuming  the  spiritual  dutic- 
of  his  parish.*  It  was  a day  of  mourning  for  us  all  when  he 
left  us,  and  for  many  weeks  afterwards  we  continued  to  feel 

his  loss. 

We  heard  nothing  more  of  Mr  Beauchamp  for  three  years 
and  then  accident  only  threw  the  news  in  our  way.  A mutual 
friend  of  his  and  the  doctor’s  called  at  the  asylum  one  day. 
and  dined  with  us  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation Mr  Beauchamp’s  name  was  mentioned.  The  visitor  im- 
mediately inquired  from  what  part  of  the  country  he  came  1 
He  was  informed,  and  it  proving  to  be  the  same  individual 
with  whom  he  had  been  on  friendly  terms,  we  obtained  from 
him  the  continuation  of  the  poor  man  s history. 

After  leaving  Shirley  Hall,  Mr  Beauchamp  had  returned  to 
his  living.  His  arrival  naturally  occasioned  great  excitement, 
and  many  of  his  parishioners  called  on  him.  Mrs  Beauchamp. 

• however,  noticed,  with  some  alarm,  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  appeared  most  delighted  at  his  return,  were  precisely  those 
whose  acquaintance  she  most  dreaded,  feanng  they  might  have 
a prejudicial  effect  on  her  husband’s  future  behaviour,  bhe 
did  him,  unwittingly,  a great  injustice.  No  man  ever  trace 
out  for  himself  a course  he  intended  to  pursue  more  detemnn- 
ately  than  did  Mr  Beauchamp  in  the  present  instance.  He 
endeavoured  to  conduct  himself,  in  every  respect,  in  a wny 
worthy  of  a country  pastor,  and  he  succeeded.  It  is  true  his 
charities  were  not  as  liberal  as  they  had  formerly  been,  but 
there  was  a good  excuse  for  their  decrease.  His  estate  had 
been  so  injured  by  his  gambling  transactions  and  other  debts, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should,  for  the  first  fen 
years,  practise  the  greatest  economy  in  his  expenditure.  But 
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if  liis  charities  were  less  liberal,  they  were  applied  with  greater 
caution  and  better  discretion  than  formerly  ; those  now  receiv- 
ing most  who  deserved  most,  while  only  those  of  the  most 
unworthy  felt  the  deficiency.  His  establishment,  also,  was 
now  conducted  on  a totally  different  principle.  Where  for- 
merly the  most  profuse  extravagance  reigned,  now  the  strictest 
economy  supplied  its  place.  The  dinner  parties  were  now 
seldom  held,  and  when  they  were,  only  the  most  temperate 
and  respectable  of  his  parishioners  were  invited. 

It  would  be  imagined  that  a course  of  life  so  just  and 
Christian- like  would  have  pleased  all ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
excited  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  many  of  those  who 
hacL  been  Iris  principal  supporters  during  the  era  of  his  reckless 
extravagance.  The  absence  of  his  dinner  parties  now  began 
to  open  their  eyes  to  his  former  faults,  and  many  of  his  acts, 
to  which  they  had  closed  their  eyes,  were  now  seen  by  them 
in  their  true  light.  By  many  of  the  more  respectable  his  faults 
had  never  been  forgiven,  but,  if  they  were  unbending,  they 
were  at  least  consistent.  His  church  now  became  almost  de- 
serted when  he  officiated,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  a very 
few,  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  displeasure  at  his 
continuance  in  the  parish.  At  last,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  longer  to  close  his  eyes  to  this  unhappy 
state  of  affairs.  He  wrote  to  Mr  Beauchamp,  and  requested  he 
would  call  on  him,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  he  wished 
to  communicate  to  him.  Mr  Beauchamp  instinctively  knew  on 
what  subject  it  was,  but  he  waited  on  the  bishop  as  desired,  and 
he  then  learnt  what  he  had  already  anticipated  : “That  it  would 
be  better  for  Mr  Beauchamp’s  own  peace  of  mind,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  church,  if  he  resigned  his  living,  or,  at  least, 
made  such  arrangements  as  would  allow  its  spiritual  duties 
to  be  conducted  by  others.  He  suggested  that  Mr  Beauchamp 
should  reside,  say  on  the  Continent,  for  some  time,  and  then, 
no  doubt,  the  unfortunate  impression  which  now  prevailed 
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would  diminish,  till,  at  last,  it  would  be  entirely  lost.  Mr 
Beauchamp  was  convinced  that  his  lordship’s  advice  was  mos 
judicious,  and  promised  exactly  to  follow  it.  On  arriving  at 
home,  he  explained  to  his  wife  all  that  had  taken  place,  and 
she  perfectly  agreed  in  the  advice  the  bishop  had  given. 

Preparations  were  soon  made  for  their  leaving  the  rectory. 
Mr  Beauchamp  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  senior  curate,  a man 
much  liked,  the  management  of  the  parish.  The  rectory  wa= 
allowed  him  as  a residence  till  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  the  sale  of  the  books  and  furniture,  which,  however,  wa= 
not  to  take  place  till  full  opportunity  had  been  had  to  dmpose 
of  them  by  private  contract.  All  was  at  last  in  readiness  the 
childless  couple  left  their  home  of  many  years,  and  tookrup 
their  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Caen,  in  Aor- 

™ They  resided  there  for  more  than  a twelvemonth,  liked  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  them.  Their  circle  of  acquaintances 
was  not  large,  but  estimable  and  respectable.  They  consisted 
principally  of  English  families,  who  were  residing  abroad, 
partly  for  economy,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their 
children.  As  in  most  English  communities  in  the  north  o 
Prance  at  that  time,  there  were  also  many  other  English  resi- 
dents who  had  left  their  country  for  debts  or  less  creditable 
reasons,  but  of  these  the  Beauchamps  knew  none,  or,  at  least, 
not  beyond  the  ordinary  civility  of  salutation  m passmg. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  books  and  furniture  not 
having  been  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  Mrs  Beauchamp 
determined  they  should  be  sold  by  auction.  This  was  readily- 
assented  to  by  her  husband,  but  as  he  did  not  like  again  visit- 
ing the  rectory,  he  proposed  that  his  wife  should  go  over  to 
England  -and  superintend  the  arrangements  for  the  sale.  o 
this  she  at  first  demurred,  as  being  but  little  acquainted 
with  business  matters,  but,  on  communicating  with  her  trustee. 
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she  found  he  would  kindly  assist  her  in  every  way,  and  she 
withdrew  her  objection  and  started  for  England. 

It  required  a residence  of  more  than  six  weeks  in  England 
for  Mrs  Beauchamp  thoroughly  to  terminate  the  business  she 
had  come  upon.  At  last  it  was  perfectly  and  satisfactorily 
concluded,  and,  after  spending  a few  days  at  the  house  of  her 
trustee,  for  whose  exertions  in  her  behalf  she  was  under  a 
heavy  debt  of  gratitude,  she  returned  to  France.  A somewhat 
boisterous  passage  had  considerably  fatigued  her,  and  it  was 
with  no  little  sensation  of  pleasure  that  she  again  reached  her 
home.  She  was  somewhat  surprised  at  not  finding  her  hus- 
band at  the  diligence  office,  when  she  arrived,  to  receive  her, 
but  without  difficulty  she  procured  a guide,  for  it  was  now 
dark,  to  escort  her.  Arrived  at  the  house,  she  found  it 
open,  for  the  servant  had,  for  the  moment,  left  it,  and  the 
door  was  ajar.  The  dining-room  door  was  partly  opened ; 
finding  Jights  in  it,  she  entered.  The  room  was  in  some  dis- 
order. Evidently  two  or  three  persons  had  dined  there,  for 
their  glasses  were  still  upon  the  table,  and,  what  was  far  more 
terrible  to  Mrs  Beauchamp,  several  empty  ’bottles.  On  an 
easy-chair  near  the  fire,  with  his  back  to  the  door,  fast  asleep, 
was  her  husband.  Mrs  Beauchamp  advanced  and  gazed  at 
him,  then,  with  one  hand  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
she,  with  the  other,  covered  her  eyes.  Presently  the  big  tears 
were  seen  to  fall  rapidly  beneath  it.  They  were  many  and 
bitter,  and  the  offspring  of  sorrow'  and  shame.  That  sleep  of 
her  husband’s  there  was  no  mistaking.  It  was  not  the  sleep 
of  the  tired  rnan  reposing  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  ■ the 
red,  bloated  face,  the  swollen  eyes,  and  the  deep,  heavy  breath- 
ing, told  too  truly  it  was  the  torpid,  sleepy  stupor  of  the 
drunkard  labouring  under  the  effects  of  a scarcely-terminated 
debauch.  Presently  the  servant  entered.  “ Tiens,  deal  ma- 
dame!"  she  exclaimed,  with  an  accent  of  surprise.  “ Oh!  </ue 
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je  suis  contend  de  vans  voir.”  She  gave  a glance  at  Mrs  Beau- 
champ which  spoke  volumes,  as  she  somewhat  roughly  thou : 

the  drunkard  by  the  arm  to  arouse  him. 

Slowly  and  heavily  he  partially  recovered  from  his  stupor. 
He  raised  his  heavy  eyelids  with  difficulty,  and  it  was  some 
minutes  before  he  could  fully  realise  the  fact  of  his  wife's  pre- 
sence. He  appeared  at  first  as  if  he  identified  her  with  some 
dream  that  had  been  crossing  his  mind  at  the  time  the  servant 
disturbed  him.  “ Mats,  monsieur,  voas  voyez  hen  que  madame 
est  arrivee ,”  said  the  girl.  Mr  Beauchamp  then  began  to 
comprehend  the  truth.  He  rose  with  great  difficulty,  and 
with  his  hands  placed  on  the  arms  of  his  chair.  He  stood 
staggering,  or  rather  balancing  himself  for  a moment,  staring 
wildly  at  her  the  while.  He  then  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  and  a grotesque  appearance  of  shame  came  on  his  face. 
He  attempted  to  speak,  but  had  too  much  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing his  words  to  make  himself  understood.  Preseutly  he 
' articulated  two  or  three  times  the  words,  “ Swept  and  gar- 
nished— swept  and  garnished.”  He  then  sank  in  his  chair,  and 
fell  into  a sort  o!  stupor.  The  maid-servant  called  her  husband 
from  the  kitchen.  He  saluted  Mrs  Beauchamp,  but  said  no- 
thing. Then  he  and  his  wife  took  the  drunkard  in  their 

arms,  and  carried  him  off  to  bed. 

Presently  the  servant  descended,  and  found  poor  Mrs  Beau- 
champ almost  heart-broken.  The  kind-hearted  Frenchwoman 
tried  all  in  her  power  to  console  her,  but  with  little  success. 
Later  she  became  a little  calmer,  and  listened  with  intense  pain 
to  her  servant’s  statement. 

Shortly  after  Mrs  Beauchamp  had  left  France,  her  husband 
met  an  old  gambling  acquaintance.  Mr  Beauchamp  endea- 
voured to  avoid  him,  but  the  fellow  introduced  himself  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  particulars  of  some  gambling  transaction, 
in  which  they  had  both  been  engaged.  It  seems  that  both 
Mr  Beauchamp  and  the  stranger  had  lost  money  on  a horse  to  a 
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third  party.  Mr  Beauchamp  had  paid  his  own,  and  the  stranger 
also  maintained  he  had  acquitted  his  loss  at  the  same  time. 
Mr  Beauchamp,  however,  did  not  remember  the  circumstance, 
and  the  question,  for  the  moment,  dropped,  but  the  acquaint- 
ance had  been  renewed.  A few  days  afterwards,  the  stranger 
called  and  begged  Mr  Beauchamp  would  make  one  of  a party 
of  four,  who  were  to  have  a carriage  among  them,  to  attend 
a horse-race  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr  Beauchamp  at  first 
declined,  but  his  friend  pressed  him  so  strongly,  that  it  aroused 
his  curiosity  so  much  to  see  a French  race-course,  that  at  Bast 
he  consented.  That  evening  he  was  brought  home  quite  drunk. 
The  next  day  the  stranger  called,  and  finding  Mr  Beauchamp 
somewhat  indisposed,  the  old  remedy  of  “ the  hair  of  the  dog 
that  bit  you  ” was  proposed  and  accepted  ! It  may  appear 
singular  that  Mr  Beauchamp,  who  had  so  long  refrained  from 
wine,  should  compromise  himself  so  readily,  but  a spell  seemed 
to  be  over  him.  He  had  broken  his  resolution,  and  he  now 
seemed  to  succumb  without  the  power  of  resistance.  In  short, 
before  his  wife  returned,  he  had  again  acquired  every  bad 
quality  he  had  formerly  possessed. 

His  wife  attempted  to  reason  with  him,  but  in  vain.  He 
made  her  many  promises,  and  then  broke  them  again  as  soon 
as  he  was  from  her  sight.  She  then  attempted  to  accom- 
pany him  when  he  left  the  house,  but  he  frequently  contrived 
to  elude  her.  Unfortunately,  drinking  brought  on  gambling 
and  immorality,  and  Mrs  Beauchamp  had  no  alternative  but 
of  again  applying  to  her  trustee  for  advice  and  protection.  It 
was  time,  for  her  husband  was  fast  spending  and  gambling 
away  all  that  they  possessed.  The  trustee  arrived,  and  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  he  contrived  to  secure  for  Mrs  Beau- 
champ sufficient  to  purchase  he{  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a year  out  of  the  splendid  fortune  she  and  her  hus- 
band once  possessed.  She  shortly  afterwards  left  France,  Mr 
Beauchamp  offering  no  opposition,  for  it  was  in  fact,  impos- 
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sible  for  her  longer  to  remain  in  the  house,  so  disgraceful  were 
the  associates  her  husband  frequently  brought  into  it. 

After  his  wife  had  left  him,  the  unhappy  man  gave  full 
sway  to  his  insanity.  At  times,  however,  the  idea  of  his 
degradation  seemed  to  haunt  him.  He  would  occasional!} 
try,  by  a simulated  respectability  of  manner,  to  pay  some  re- 
spect to  his  position,  but  he  soon  again  relapsed.  At  last  he 
was  attacked  by  delirium  tremens;  and  he  suffered  greatl} 
from  that  terrible  malady.  Amidst  his  incoherency,  the  ex- 
pression he  had  made  use  of  on  his  wife’s  return  from  Eng- 
land, “ Swept  and  garnished,”  was  continually  uttered  by  him. 
The  disease  ran  on  so  strongly,  it  was  impossible  for  his  di- 
lapidated constitution  to  stem  it ; and  at  last  he  sank  beneath 
it,  finding  too  late  at  what  price  the  devil  gives  aid  and  conso- 
lation to  those  in  misfortune. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  CYNIC. 

HE  next  of  my  fellow-sufferers  whom  I shall  intro- 
duce to  my  readers  is  a Mr  Walter  Robinson,  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  although  he  had  resided  almost 
all  his  life  in  England,  and  a gentleman  by  nature.  He  had 
travelled  much,  was  exceedingly  well  read,  although  somewhat 
irregularly  educated.  He  had  been  for  many  years  connected 
with  literature,  in  which  profession  he  had  obtained  an  hon- 
ourable and  well-earned  reputation.  A few  years  before  I 
made  his  acquaintance,  he  had  inherited  a small  property  of 
about  two  hundred  pounds  a year,  but  before  that  his  life 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  incessant  mental  and  bodily  labour, 
and  occasionally  of  considerable  privation  as  well.  He  was 
evidently  exceedingly  prolific  with  his  pen  ; and  there  was 
hardly  any  subject,  serious  or  comic,  sacred  or  profane,  on 
which  he  could  not  write  or  converse  with  good  taste  and 
ability.  Though  naturally  kind-hearted,  he  was  somewhat 
cynical  in  disposition  ; and  this  failing,  which  I found  after- 
wards had  developed  itself  in  his  youth,  had  increased  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  Like  most  young  writers,  in  early  life  he 
had  taken  to  the  lighter  branches  of  literature,  and  chance 
throwing  him  in  the  way  of  some  eminent  publishers  of  comic 
periodicals,  he  was  principally  occupied  in  the  first  four  or 
five  years  of  his  career  on  writings  of  that  character.  Al- 
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though  the  search  after  the  ridiculous  was  greatly  to  his  taste, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  end,  it  contributed 
much  to  his  comfort  and  happiness.  I am  inclined  to  thins; 
it  did  not,  for  the  dominant  fault  in  his  character,  cyni- 
cism, had  been  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  it. 

He  seemed  to  consider  that  the  ridiculous  was  mixed  up 
with  every  action  of  life,  however  serious ; and  his  labours 
as  a comic  writer  obliging  him  to  be  incessantly  hunting  after 
the  absurd,  made  cynicism  in  him  almost  a second  nature. 

This  feeling  increased  in  him,  till  it  appears  to  have  arrived 
at  insanity.  When  his  disease  was  at  its  highest,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  bursting  into  violent  fits  of  laughter  in  places  of 
worship,  and  at  funerals,  and  disturbing  the  congregation  anc 
mourners  in  a manner  which  would  have  been  utterly  dis- 
graceful, had  not  his  misfortune  been  for  him  an  ample  excuse. 
Naturally  there  was  nothing  of  the  irreverent  in  his  character  5 
on  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  hold  every  Christian  sect  and 
its  ministers  in  marked' respect,  but  the  ridiculous  being  the 
comparison  between  a sublime  and  a mean  object,  he,  in  his 
unfortunate  state  of  mind,  found  more  for  his  disease  to  feed 
upon  in  church  than  in  any  other  locality.  Even  in  the 
height  of  his  malady,  he  was  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct ; but  he  was  acted  upon,  he  said,  by  so  strong  a temp- 
tation to  enter  places  of  worship,  and  there  to  conduct  him- 
self in  a disorderly  manner,  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  with- 
stand it. 

The  doctor  told  me  there  was  no  difficulty  111  tracing  out 
the  culminating  point  of  Mr  Robinson  s disease,  namelj , im- 
mense mental  labour  while  engaged  as  a writer  of  leading 
articles  for  a morning  paper,  combined  with  his  other  literary 
occupations,  and  (as  the  truth  must  be  told)  an  unfortunate 
habit  he  had  acquired  of  seeking  inspiration  and  assistance 
from  the  bottle,  although  he  had  never  disgraced  himself  by 
acquiring  the  character  of  a drunkard. 
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For  a short  time  after  his  admission  into  the  asylum  his 
spirits  sank,  and  there  was  some  danger  of  his  disease  termi- 
nating in  melancholia,  hut  it  afterwards  appeared  that  this 
depression  was  caused  solely  by  his  forced  abstinence  from 
wine,  and  he  soon  recovered  his  natural  gaiety.  He  improved 
rapidly  during  his  stay  with  us,  and  in  a few  months  he  again 
returned  to  his  avocation,  his  insanity  certainly  cured,  although 
his  large  stock  of  cynicism  had  only  remained  in  abeyance.  I 
had  contrived,  during  his  stay  in  the  asylum,  to  gain  his  con- 
fidence ; in  fact,  we  had  become  intimate  friends. 

From  time  to  time  he  gave  me  sketches  of  his  life,  some 
of  them  were  exceedingly  singular. 

The  following  episodes  in  his  history,  as  narrated  by  himself, 
will  perhaps  give  an  idea  of  the  man,  though,  of  course,  they 
were  not  told  off  at  one  sitting. 

“ I know  you  think  me,”  he  said,  “ exceedingly  absurd,  and 
that  I am  always  in  search  of  the  ridiculous,  but  I assure  you 
that  naturally  it  is  not  my  disposition.  I should  say  that 
there  are  few  that  are  of  a more  serious  temperament  than  I 
am,  or  who  could  dwell  with  greater  interest  on  the  pathetic. 

“ My  temper  is  now  the  effect  of  education  and  habit,  and  is 
totally  different  from  what  nature  originally  made  it.  From 
my  earliest  childhood  the  ridiculous  has  thrust  itself  into  every' 
action  of  my  life,  and  that  in  direct  opposition  to  my  will.  I 
have  been  haunted  through  my  whole  existence  by  the  absurd, 
and  without  the  slightest  power  on  my  own  part  to  avoid  it.  The 
feeling  is  connected  with  my  earliest  remembrances.  I was 
left  an  orphan  at  a very-  early  age  ; in  fact,  I remember  neither 
father  nor  mother.  I was  veryr  pwor  indeed.  An  old  uncle  of 
mine,  a retired  clerk  in  a public  office,  took  me  into  his  house, 
almost  as  an  act  of  charity.  He  was  an  old  bachelor  of  a mo- 
rose, taciturn  disposition,  but  an  honourable,  humane  man  at 
heart.  He  lived  in  Lambeth,  many  parts  of  which  were,  in 
those  days,  of  a far  more  rural  description  than  at  present. 
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He  placed  me  under  the  care  of  an  old  housekeeper  of  his.  -who 
was,  in  general,  exceedingly  kind  to  me.  I saw  but  little  of 
my  uncle,  and,  as  his  presence  always  inspired  me  with  awe, 

I cannot  say  I much  regretted  the  circumstance. 

“ The  first  blow  my  feelings  of  romance  experienced  was  while 
I was  under  my  uncle’s  care.  At  the  time  I am  speaking  of. 

I might  have  been  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age  My 
nurse  had  some  acquaintance  with  a person  employed  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  and,  through  his  patronage,  she  occasionally 
obtained  orders  for  the  pit,  on  which  occasions  I generally  ac- 
companied her. 

“One  piece,  which  I saw  several  times,  used  to  make  a great 
impression  on  me.  I forget  the  name  of  it,  but  it  struck  me 
as  being  exceedingly  grand  and  magnificent,  and  its  attraction 
rather  increased  than  diminished  as  I saw  it  the  oftener.  I 
even  now  remember  the  awe  and  admiration  with  which  I 
used  to  regard  the  principal  performers.  One  among  them 
was  an  especial  object  of  interest.  She  was  the  benevolent 
power  of  the  piece, — a just  and  magnificent  queen.  Her 
virtues,  in  my  eyes,  were  very  possibly  increased  by  her  per- 
sonal appearance.  She  was  a tall,  portly,  handsome  woman, 
with  a sweet  clear  voice.  I remember  also  that  she  had  a 
beautiful  set  of  teeth ; indeed,  she  would  not  have  been  to 
blame  had  I forgotten  the  circumstance,  for  she 'took  every 
possible  opportunity  of  shewing  them  to  their  fullest  extent 
No  matter  what  sentence  she  might  be  giving  utterance  to, 
whether  tragic  or  comic,  laughing  or  weeping,  jesting  or  scold- 
ing, her  teeth  were  always  to  be  seen.  Her  dress  also  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  respect-i  bore  her  ; it  was  as  magnificent 
as  stage  velvet  and  Dutch  metal  could  make  it,  and  the  crown 
she  wore,  the  queen  of  the  Indies  might  have  envied. 

“The  splendour  and  majesty  of  this  woman  fairly  haunted 
me,  till  one  day  the  illusion  vanished.  I was  walking  one 
fine  sunshiny  morning  with  my  nurse  in  a street  at  the  back 
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of  Betklem  Hospital  We  were  at  the  moment  passing  a row 
of  small,  poor,  four-roomed  houses,  with  little  gardens  in  front, 
separated  from  each  other  and  the  road  by  short,  rickety 
wooden  palings.  From  one  of  the  houses  emerged  a tall, 
shabbily-dressed  old  woman,  with  a basket  on  her  arm.  She 
took  the  same  direction  as  ourselves,  but,  as  we  had  not 
reached  her  when  she  left  the  garden-gate,  we,  of  course,  fol- 
lowed her.  Suddenly  the  door  of  the  same  house  opened 
again,  and  a slatternly,  slip-shod,  dirty  little  girl  rushed  out 
of  it  after  the  old  woman,  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
‘Grandmother,  we  want  butter.’  The  old  woman,  hearing 
the  child's  voice,  turned  round,  and  I had  a full  view  of  her 
features.  They  i^ere  perfectly  well  known  to  me,  but  I could 
not  at  the  moment  remember  where  I had  seen  them. 

" ‘ That ’s  Mrs  B , “ the  queen  ” in  the  piece  you  saw 

at  the  theatre  last  night/  my  nurse  whispered  to  me. 

“ I was  thunderstruck.  At  first  I believed  it  to  be  impos- 
sible, but  a second  glance  at  the  poverty-struck  creature 
proved  it  to  be  a fact.  That  shabby,  sharp-voiced  old  woman 
was  the  mild-toncd,  magnificent  queen  of  the  evening  be- 
fore. 

“ My  second  great  disappointment  I also  met  at  the  theatre. 
It  occurred  when  I was  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of 
age.  My  uncle  had  placed  me  at  a day-school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  which  I went  every  morning,  and  returned  in  the 
evening.  The  happiest  hours  of  my  childhood,  contrary  to 
the  experience  of  most  boys,  I passed  when  at  that  school,  not 
that  there  was  anything  particularly  attractive  in  my  daily 
routine,  but  my  life  at  home  was  exceedingly  monotonous  and 
solitary.  At  school,  at  any  rate,  I had  companions ; at  home 
I had  none,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  nurse,  and  a mon- 
grel terrier  of  the  name  of  Rover.  My  holidays  were  particu- 
larly desolate,  for  I had  no  acquaintances,  my  uncle  not 
allowing  me  to  receive  any  of  my  school-fellows  at  home  ; and 
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I had  too  much  pride  to  visit  at  the  houses  of  others  when  1 
could  not  offer  them  any  return  at  my  own. 

“ Occasionally,  it  is  true,  I had  a treat  to  the  theatre,  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  old  nurse  of  whom  I have  already  spoken 
still  holding  his  appointment,  although  the  manager  had  re- 
moved him  to  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  A piece  at  that  time  was 
performing  there  which  had  great  attractions  for  the  public. 
It  was  called  ‘ The  Dog  of  Montargis  j or,  the  Forest  of  Bondy.' 
It  had  such  an  effect  on  me  that,  although  more  than  fifty 
years  have  passed  over  my  head  since  I saw  it,  I think  I could 
now  repeat  everything  which  took  place  m it  on  the  stage. 
Let  me  be  clearly  understood.  The  human  performers  in  the 
piece  did  not  possess  the  charm  for  me  which  would  have 
been  experienced  by  most  boys  of  my  age,  for  the  broken  illu- 
sion I have  already  mentioned  had  taught  me  how  much  de- 
ception was  before  rtie.  But  there  was  one,  in  fact,  the  hero 
of  the  piece,  ‘The  Dog  of  Montargis1  himself,  who  entirely 
won  my  affections.  With  him  there  could  be  no  deceit : all 
was  nature  there. 

« Another  tie  had  bound  me  to  him,  the  strong  affection  I 
had  for  my  own  dog  Eover,  the  friend  and  playmate  of  my 
solitary  hours.  Somehow  I identified  the  affection  for  his 
master  of  the  dog  on  the  stage,  a superb  Newfoundland,  with 
my  own  diminutive  terrier.  At  the  same  time  the  qualities 
of  the  dog  of  Montargis  far  exceeded  those  of  Hover.  This 
I was  obliged  to  admit,  although  my  affection  for  my  dog  by 
no  means  diminished  by  the  comparison.  The  instinct  of  the 
former  was  wonderful  if  not  miraculous.  He  appeared  to 
surpass  in  intelligence  all  his  biped  fellow-actors,  and  the 
whole  audience,  from  the  applause  they  gave  him,  seemed  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion. 

“ The  principal  business  of  the  piece  rested  on  him.  Re- 
turning home  with  his  master  through  the  forest,  they  were 
attacked  by  assassins.  After  a desperate  struggle,  in  which 
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both  the  dog  and  his  master  shewed  the  greatest  courage,  the 
latter  fell  a victim  to  his  assailants.  The  dog  finding  his 
master  slain,  after  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a lamentable 
howl  over  the  dead  body,  rushed  from  the  stage.  The  next 
scene  represented  a street  in  Bondy.  Although  it  was  night 
there  was  sufficient  light  on  the  stage  to  discern  that  the 
houses  were  arranged  in  such  a manner  that  the  doors  of  seve- 
ral  were  plainly  seen  in  perspective.  By  the  side  of  each 
door  hung  conspicuously  a bell-handle. 

“ Presently  the  dog  made  his  appearance.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  night  the  sagacious  brute  could  not  at  first  distinguish 
his  home,  and  he  examined  two  or  three  of  the  doors  before 
he  was  assured  that  he  was  at  the  right.  He  then  seized  the 
bell-hanclle  and  rang  the  bell  vigorously.  Presently  a man- 
servant hastily  dressed,  and  with  a lantern  in  his  hand  opened 
the  door.  The  moment  he  saw  the  dog  he  intuitively  under- 
stood that  something  was  wrong,  and  both  dog  and  servant 
rushed  together  across  the  stage.  It  now  appears  to  me  he 
rather  led  the  dog  than  the  dog  led  him,  but  the  objection 
did  not  at  the  time  strike  me.  But  the  grand  effect  was  in 
the  last  scene,  where  the  dog  appeared  as  the  principal  witness 
in  the  trial.  Although  suspicion  was  strong  against  the  real 
assassin,  he  had  contrived  to  get  up  an  ‘ alibi,'  which,  though 
his  witnesses  were  disreputable,  would  in  all  probability  allow 
him  to  escape,  and  thus  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice,  so  on 
the  dog  was  thrown  the  onus  of  discovering  the  truth. 

“ The  court  was  opened  ; the  several  accused  were  placed  in 
a line  on  one  side  of  the  stage,  and  the  judge,  officials,  and 
soldiers,  were  ranged  on  the  other.  The  dog  was  then  brought 
in,  and  he  carefully  examined  the  accused.  The  excitement 
of  the  audience  at  the  moment  was  intense.  All  seemed  al- 
most breathless  with  expectation.  Suddenly  the  dog  sprang 
on  the  real  villain,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  him 
down  upon  the  stage.  A terrific  burst  of  applause  was  the 
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reward  the  audience  gave  the  intelligent  brute  for  his  sagacity 
and  love  for  his  master.  The  dog’s  owner,  a Frenchman,  then 
came  forward  and  bowed  the  dog’s  acknowledgment  for  the 
compliment,  the  intelligent  brute  the  while  having  his  teeth 
fixed  in  the  murderer’s  throat,  apparently  enjoying  his  ven- 
geance. The  Frenchman  retired,  and  the  business  of  the 
scene  went  on.  The  judge  admitted  the  proof  of  the  mur- 
derer’s guilt,  which  had  been  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  dog  s 
evidence.  ‘ The  finger  of  Heaven,’  he  said,  ‘ was  evidently  in 
the  whole  affair,’  and  he  concluded  by  ordering  the  villain  to 
immediate ^execution.  This,  however,  was  not  so  easily  per- 
formed, for  when  the  soldiers  advanced  to  take  him  away  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  remove  the  faithful  brute 
from  his  throat.  The  young  couple,  whoever  they  might  have 
been,  for  there  were  a pair  of  lovers  somehow  mixed  up  with 
’ the  plot,  were  thenand  there,  without  let  or  hindrance,  allowed  to 
marry.  They  immediately  placed  themselves  in  a pious  attitude, 
each  with  one  hand  on  the  head  of  the  dog,  the  other  raised 
towards  the  gallery  evidently  thanking  the  gods  for  their  good 
fortune,  and  the  curtain  fell  amidst  the  warm  and  unanimous 
plaudits  of  the  audience. 

« x think  I saw  the  piece  three  times  without  its  in  the  least 
palling  on  the  senses.  Each  night  after  the  performance  was 
to  me°a  sleepless  one.  It  would  have  been  absurd  for  me  to 
have  drawn  any  comparison  between  that  dog’s  abilities  and 
Rover’s  with  an  idea  of  proving  an  approach  to  equality,  yet 
my  love  for  my  dog  burned  as  brightly  as  ever.  At  last  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  possibly  Rover  possessed  as  good 
natural  abilities  as  his  Thespian  brother,  and  that  education 
alone  made  the  difference  between  them.  I well  knew  how 
great  the  difference  it*  made  between  men,  and  why  should 
not  the  rule  hold  good  with  dogs. 

“ After  carefully  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  confirming 
myself  in  the  idea,  I determined,  as  Rover’s  natural  guardian, 
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to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the  defects  in  his  education.  But 
an  impediment  arose  at  the  very  outset.  Before  I could  teach 
Bover  any  points  of  canine  accomplishments,  I must  be  in- 
structed in  the  art  jnyself.  This  I resolved,  if  possible,  to  do, 
and  I made  the  old  servant  the  confidant  of  my  resolution. 
She,  of  course,  could  not  advise  me  on  the  subject,  but  she 
promised  to  consult  her  theatrical  friend,  who  was,  by  the  by, 
a check-taker.  I awaited  with  great  anxiety  the  result  of  her  * 
interview  with  him,  which  at  last  took  place. 

“ She  informed  me  that  her  friend  personally  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  stage  arrangements,  but  he  would  tell  one 
of  the  carpenters,  who  understood  all  about  it,  and  was  a very 
good  fellow,  to  call  upon  me.  I waited  impatiently  for  his 
visit ; at  last  he  came.  I laid  open  to  him  my  wishes,  and  1 
told  him  how  happy  I should  be  if  Rover  could  be  taught  to 
be  as  intelligent  and  faithful  as  the  dog  of  Montargis — did  he 
think  there  was  any  chance  of  it  ; of  course,  under  proper  in- 
struction. 

“ 1 He  did.’ 

“ ‘ Could  he  teach  him,  or  could  he  instruct  me  how  to  teach 
him  ? The  latter  I should  prefer  of  the  two.’ 

“ ‘ If  your  dog,  sir,’  he  said,  ‘ is  a dog  of  ability,  he  can  very 
easily  be  taught,  but  I hardly  think  it  would  be  fair  on  my 
part  to  tell  you  how  it  is  done.  It  is  a sort  of  professional 
secret.’ 

“ I admired  his  conscientiousness,  but  I disagreed  with  him 
in  his  conclusion.  I asked  hirn  if  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
secresy.  He  assured  me  he  had  not.  Then  what  objection,  1 
argued,  could  he  find  ; he  abused  no  confidence,  and  disobeyed 
no  order. 

“ That  was  all  very  true,  he  said,  but  still  he  did  not  see 
his  way.  Of  course  he  would  not  say  he  might  not  do  it,  as  l, 
who  knew  better  than  he,  thought  the  contrary ; he  also 
wished  very  much  to  oblige  me  ; still,  in  justice  to  his 
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science,  if  he  did  give  way,  out  of  good  feeling  to  me,  he 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  some  temptation  to  form  a sort  oi 
excuse  for  his  scruples. 

“I  immediately  understood  him.  My  available  assets  at  tbe 
time  consisted  of  two 'shillings,  and,  as  he  appeared  a very 
honourably-disposed  fellow,  I thought  they  would  go  but  a 
short  way  in  calming  the  pangs  of  his  conscience.  I was,  how- 
ever, mistaken,  for  when  I asked  him  what  amount  he  would 
charge  for  each  lesson  or  feat,  he  mentioned  the  moderate 
price  of  one  shilling.  I was  delighted  with  his  answer.  I 
could  now  teach  my  dog  the  two  most  interesting  tricks  I saw 
the  dog  of  Montargis  perform,  but,  before  agreeing  to  pay  for 
them,  I thought  it  would  be  but  prudent  if  I introduced  Rover 
to  him,  and  obtained  from  him  his  candid  opinion  whether 
he  considered  my  dog’s  natural  abilities  and  qualifications  suf- 
ficient to  allow  him  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  The  carpenter 
thought  it  would  be  advisable,  as  it  would  be  useless  for  me 
to  pay  for  the  lessons  if  the  dog  could  not  learn  them,  especial  ) 
as  ‘ No  money  returned  ’ was  a strict  rule  in  the  theatrical 

profession. 

“ Rover  was  accordingly  introduced,  and  the  carpenter  ex- 
amined him  attentively  and  critically,  while  I stood  by  m a 
state  of  no  little  anxiety,  waiting  for  his  judgment.  * 

‘“That  dog  will  do  capitally,  sir.  I never  saw  one,  least- 
ways  judging  from  his  appearance,  who  could  learn  faster. 
What  a shame,’  he  continued,  in  an  under  tone,  1 to  starve  a 
poor  brute  in  that  manner. 

“ I felt  exceedingly  annoyed  at  the  remark,  but,  as  it  was  a 
true  one,  I said  nothing.  The  meanness  of  my  uncle’s  house- 
keeping was  visible  in  poor  Rover’s  ribs,  all  of  which  might 
easily  be  counted.  After  a moment’s  silence  on  both  sides,  the 
carpenter  said, 

4 Well,  sir,  is  it  a bargain  ? I am  agreeable  if  you  are.’ 

“ 4 It  is,’  I said,  4 and  there  is  the  shilling  for  the  first  trick. 
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“ ‘ Which  would  you  like  to  know,  sir?’ 

“ ‘ How  the  dog  of  Montargis  was  taught  to  ring  tlie  right 
bell.’ 

“The  carpenter  put  the  shilling  into  his  pocket. 

“ - 1 will  now  tell  you  faithfully,  sir,  how  it  is  done.  I never 
gets  off  a bargain.  All  the  bell-pulls  in  the  street  is  made  of 
wood  except  the  one  at  his  own  house,  and  that’s  a sausage.’ 

“ ‘ A what  ? ’ I almost  screamed. 

“ ' -'L  sausage.  The  poor  brute  knew  his  own  house  by  the 
sausage  for  the  bell-pull ; and  when  he  catches  hold  of  it,  he 
naturally  rings  the  bell.’ 

“ ‘ Then  I can’t  teach  Rover  to  ring  my  bell  1 ’ 

Oh,  yes,  you  could,  sir,  if  you  had  a sausage  tied  to  the 
wire  ; not  otherwise.  But  then  I don’t  know  that  your  ser- 
vants would  much  like  it,  for  they  would  soon  have  to  answer 
the  door  pretty  often.  There  is  not  a dog  within  a mile 
round  that  wouldn  t soon  find  it  out,  and  have  a pull  at  your 
bell  to  tell  you  his  master  was  murdered.’  I was  thunder- 
struck at  the  information,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it ; the 
money  was  gone. 

“ ‘ I can’t  tell  you  anything  more,  can  I,  sir  ? ’ said  the  car- 
penter. 

“ ‘ No,  thank  you,’  I answered,  in  a somewhat  melancholy 
tone. 

“The  carpenter  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  when  the 
idea  struck  me  that  it  would  be  a great  satisfaction  if  Rover 
could  be  taught  to  detect  any  man  that  had  murdered  me,  (if 
that  melancholy  end  should  ever  be  my  lot,)  and  hand  him 
over  to  the  police.  An  act  of  retributive  justice  by  the  autho- 
rities for  a crime  of  the  kind  would  be  cheap  at  a shillimr 
Even  in  a case  of  common  assault,  it  might  be  useful  if  the 
magistrate  would  allow  the  dog’s  evidence  to  be  taken.  And 
even  if  a case  of  the  kind  had  never  yet  occurred  in  an  Eng- 
lish court  of  law,  it  might  open  a precedent  which  afterwards 
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might  be  acted  upon  in  a manner  most  beneficial  to  the  ends 

of  Justice.  , , 

“‘Stop  one  moment,’  I said  to  the  carpenter.  I should 

like  to  know  in  what  way  the  dog  of  Montargis  was  taught 
to  detect  the  murderer  of  his  master,  or  was  it  simply  the 
effect  of  instinct  1 ’ 

“ ‘ Instinct,  be  hanged/  said  the  carpenter.  ‘ It  was  train- 
ing, nothing  but  training ; and  I ’ll  engage  to  make  that  dog 
of  your’s  as  well  up  in  the  way  of  doing  it  m a week  as  the 
other,  every  bit  as  well.’ 

« Without  a moment’s  further  hesitation,  I placed  my  other 
shilling  in  the  carpenter’s  hand.  He  did  not  even  con- 
descend to  thank  me  for  it,  but  put  it  at  once  into  his 

pocket. 

“ ‘ Well,  sir,  it  is  done  in  this  way,  and  no  other.  The  villain 
has  always  a good  large  piece  of  dog’s  meat  sewed  up  in  the 
buzzim  of  his  shirt,  and  so  the  dog  always  knows  him  in 
whatever  part  of  the  stage  he  may  be,  and  pins  him  ac- 
cordingly.’ _ 

“ I stared  at  the  man  in  utter  astonishment.  ‘ But  do  you 

mean  to  say  he  qould  not  detect  him  without  the  dog’s 

meat  ? ’ . . . 

‘“Certainly  not,  sir,’  said  he.  ‘Dogs  is  like  Christians, 

they  must  have  something  to  know  a villain  by  : they  can  t 
guess  it  no  more  than  you.  It  would  lead  to  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief if  they  could.  No,  sir;  depend  upon  it,  a poor,  half- 
starved  brute  like  your  dog  would  be  far  more  certain  to 
detect  your  murderer  by  the  dog’s  meat  than  by  any  other 
means  ; it ’s  natural  to  him. 

“ The  carpenter  then  left  me.  I endeavoured,  but  with 
scant  success,  to  consider  the  increase  of  respect  I had  for 
Rover  on  finding  his  natural  abilities  not  inferior  to  those  of 
the  dog  of  Montargis  as  an  equivalent  for  the  two  shillings 
I had  paid  for  my  folly. 
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“ It  wa3  my  unhicky  fate  continually  to  meet  with  absurdi- 
ties of  the  sort ; and  they  had  a most  disagreeable  effect  on 
my  mind  and  temper.  Whenever  I was  thrown  into  a situa- 
tion which  called  out  my  sympathies,  I was  certain  to  find  in 
it  some  ridiculous  element,  which  neutralised  the  serious  and 
often  salutary  effects  that  might  otherwise  have  been  produced. 
Even  my  first  experience  in  the  tender  passion  was  so  mixed 
up  with  it,  that  it  deterred  me  from  thinking  of  love  for  so 
long  a time  afterwards  that  celibacy  became  almost  a habit 
in  me. 

“ I was  then  a midshipman  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
service.  At  that  time,  John  Company  had  his  charter,  and 
the  sen  ice  was  considered  better  and  more  gentlemanly  than 
it  i3  at  present.  How  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  I know 
not ; certainly  nothing  could  be  more  detestable  than  the  life 
I led  when  I was  in  it.  I he  position  of  its  officers  in  society 
was  certainly  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  officers  in  His 
Majesty’s  service,  although  they  were  better  paid.  To  affect 
a3  much  as  possible  the  bearing  of  the  royal  officers,  they 
caricatured  it.  They  established  a sort  of  gradation  or  class 
on  board  their  ships,  which,  on  that  of  a high  admiral,  would 
have  been  considered  simply  ridiculous. 

“ As  a proof  of  their  importance,  they  had  introduced  into 
the  service  on  board  many  of  their  ships  a brutality  and 
severity  which  would  have  been  considered  as  infamous  on 
board  a ship  of  war. 

“As  a midshipman,  I held  a sort  of  neutral  position;  I was 
expected  to  keep  myself  far  above  the  sailors ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  a crime  little  less  than  mutiny  to  consider 
that  I was  either  here  o* hereafter  at  less  than  an  unapproach- 
able distance  from  the  sixth  mate.  It  was  while  I held  this 
unenviable  appointment  that  I first  fell  in  love.  Among  the 
passengers  on  board  the  ship  were  two  companies,  and  several 
extra  officers  of  His  -Majesty’s  120th  Regiment  of  Foot.  We 
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were  conveying  them  to  Bombay,  where  they  were  to  be  sta^ 
tioned.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  many  of  the  officers 
were  also  cabin  passengers.  The  young  lady  who  particu- 
larly attracted  my  attention  was  the  daughter  of  Major 
C a kind-hearted,  gentlemanly  man,  but  whose  posi- 

tion was  of  course  so  superior  to  that  of.  the  unfortunate 
East  India  Company’s  midshipman,  that  anything  m the 
shape  of  acquaintanceship  or  even  of  conversation  was  im- 

P°“  Maria,  his  daughter,  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl  about 
Bixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  She  was  evidently,  from 
the  expression  of  her  countenance,  for  I never  but  once  ha 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  her,  exceedingly  amiable.  It  was 
perfect  happiness  to  me  to  see  her  on  deck.  I used  to  watc 
her  each  afternoon  with  her  mother  and  sister  when  the  band 
was  playing;  and  I sinoerely  envied  the  military  officer* 
who  fluttered  around  her.  On  these  occasions  my  eyes 
used  to  be  incessantly  riveted  on  her;  and  I was  o ten 
severely  rated  by  my  superior  officers  for  my  inattention  to 

orders. 

“ At  last,  I felt  certain  that  she  noticed  me.  but  most  pro- 
bably only  from  the  fact  of  my  incessantly  gazing  at  her. 
She  evidently  mentioned  my  behaviour  to  her  sister,  for  she 
used  to  regard  me  with  a peculiarly  inquisitive,  sarcastic 
manner.  I hardly  think  she  mentioned  my  behaviour  to 
her  mother ; at  least,  I never  had  any  reason,  from  that 
lady’s  conduct,  to  imagine  that  she  was  even  aware  of  my 
existence. 

“ My  affection  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  at  last  1 grew 
desperate,  and  I determined,  cost  what  it  might,  notwith- 
standing our  fearful  difference  in  position,  to  make  known 
to  her  my  passion ; but  how  to  manage  it  was  the  difficulty. 
To  address  her  personally^  the  subject  was  of  course  im- 
possible. Her  mother  was  a cross  grained,  ill-tempered 
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woman,  who,  when  not  prostrated  by  sea-sickness,  which,  un- 
fortunately rarely  occurred,  had  her  eyes  incessantly  fixed  on 
her  daughters.  I had  too  much  dread  of  her  to  think  of 
broaching  the  subject  to  her,  even  if  my  position  would  not 
have  made  such  an  action  presumptuous. 

‘•There  was  only  one  member  of  her  family  with  whom  there 
existed  the  slightest  possibility  of  forming  an  intimacy,  and 
that  was  her  young  brother,  a boy  about  eleven  years  of  age. 
I immediately  broke  ground  with  him,  and  succeeded  admir- 
ably. I commenced  by  giving  him  a pressing  invitation  to  the 
midshipmen  s berth.  By  degrees  our  acquaintance  ripened 
into  intimacy.  1 hen,  after  binding  him  over  to  eternal  secresy, 

I confided  to  him  my  unhappy,  consuming  passion  for  his' sister. 

\ oung  as  he  was,  and  inexperienced  in  such  matters,  he  kindly 
sympathised  with  me.  He  promised  to  assist  me  in  every  man- 
ner that  lay  in  his  power.  I advised  him  to  begin  by  pointing 
me  out  to  his  sister  and  telling  her  how  vastly  superior  I was  to 
the  other  midshipmen.  Then  to  hint  gently  to  her  how  inces- 
santly I was  talking  and  thinking  of  her.  This  I considered 
would  be  as  much  as  would  be  prudent  at  the  comfnencement. 

‘•In  a short  time  I found  his  sister  had  remarked  me  favour- 
ably, and  thought  me  very  good-looking.  Here  was  encourage- 
ment for  me.  Of  course,  I sent  word  back  that  she  was  the* 
loveliest  girl  I had  ever  seen.  The  next  day  she  smiled  kindly 
when  she  saw  me.  We  were  then  within  a fortnight’s  sail  of 
Bombay.  I used  bitterly  to  weep  in  the  night-watches  when 
I thought  that  on  her  arrival  there  I should  see  her  no  more. 
Sometimes  I thought  of  deserting  the  ship  and  enlisting  as 
a private  in  her  father’s  regiment,  but  then  our  difference  in 
position  would  even  be  greater  than  ever. 

“At  last  I summoned  up  sufficient  courage  to  tell  her  brother 
how  happy  I should  be  if  he  could  obtain  from  his  sister  some 
little  object  that  I might  keep  as  a memento  of  her.  He  asked 
nie  what  I shoVld  like,  and  I.  modestly  left  it  to  his  dis- 
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cretion.  • He  suggested  a loek  of  hat,,  to  winch  «MmtJ 
be  supposed,  I gave  a ready  consent.  I assured  h m tka  such 
a gift  was  more  than  my  wildest  imaginations  could  have  hoped 
for ; that  the  possession  of  such  a treasure  w o ma  " ' 

ha‘‘ Badwe^er  set  in,  and  I did  not  see  either  sister  or  brother 
attain  for  some  days.  He  was  exceedingly  delicate,  and,  durum  . 
the  rain,  his  mother  confined  him  a prisoner  to  the  cuddy. 
When  I saw  him  again,  he  placed  in  my  hand  wHhont  paying 
a word,  a small  folded  paper,  about  the  size  of  a shilling-  As 
it  evidently  contained  something,  I immediately  rushed  below, 
and,  with  some  difficulty,  contrived  to  open  it  unseen  by  any 
one, -no  easy  task,  as  solitude  is  rare  in  a imdshipman 
berth.  The  paper  contained  a long  but  very  thin  rea* 
bright  auburn  hair.  I knew  it  immediately  by  its  beautiful 

colour  and  silky  texture  to  be  his  sister’s  _ 

“ Never,  I believe,  was  happiness  equal  to  mine  at  that  mo- 
ment. I that  day  made,  clumsily  enough,  out  of  one  of  my 
shirts,  a small  bag.  How  grateful  was  I,  at  the  tune  for  the 
foresight  of  our  old  servant,  who  had  placed  a housewife  of  he 
own  manufacture  in  my  sea-chest,  and  thus,  at  that  critical 
moment,  to  supply  me  with  needle  and  thread.  The  bag, 
When  finished,  was  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  hair  m its 
paper  envelope.  Out  of  respect  to  my  treasure,  I had  taken 
particular  pains  in  making  the  bag,  and  was  not  a little  proud 
of  it  when  it  was  finished.  When  all  was  ready,  I fastened  i 
to  a piece  of  spun-yarn,  and,  placing  it  round  my  neck,  wore  it 
next  to  my  heart  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a saintly  relic.  _ 
“The  ship  arrived  at  Bombay.  On  the  day  o . anas 
leaving  I determined  to  speak  to  her.  It  required  no  little 
courage,  but  true  love  will  encounter  any  risk  An  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  She  was  standing  near  the  gangway, 
a little  behind  her  family,  who  were  waiting  for  a boat  to  take 

them  on  shore. 
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“ ‘ Thanks,  a thousand  thanks,’  I said,  ‘ for  your  kind  pre- 
sent. I wear  it  next  my  heart,  and  it  shall  never  leave  me.’ 

“ The  girl  looked  intensely  astonished.  ‘ I don’t  understand 
you,’  she  said  aloud. 

“ Her  mother,  hearing  her  speak,  looked  round,  and  asked 
what  she  had  said. 

“ ‘ This  gentleman,’  said  Maria,  hesitatingly,  ‘ made  some 
remark,  but  I did  not  hear  what  he  said.’ 

“ ‘ What  is  it  you  want,  young  man  ] ’ said  her  mother, 
haughtily.  I was  so  taken  aback  that  I could  not  answer  a 
word,  but  sneaked  sheepishly  away.  The  mother  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  her  husband,  who  immediately  reported 
my  behaviour  to  the  officer  of  the  watch.  This  brute,  who, 
from  his  blackguardism,  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  navy, 
and  had  afterwards  been  received  for  his  superior  (by  compari- 
son) gentlemanly  behaviour  into  the  East  India  Company’s 
service,  questioned  me  upon  the  subject,  but  I refused  to 
answer  him  a word,  and  was  in  consequence  sent  to  the  mast- 
head as  a punishment. 

“ The  old  cat  of  a mother  suspected  there  was  something 
concealed,  and,  of  course,  she  determined  to  find  it  out.  I 
was  again  questioned,  but  revealed  nothing. 

“ Before  the  ship  left  Bombay,  I was  allowed  one  day’s 
holiday  on  shore,  and  there,  by  chance,  I met  Maria’s  young 
brother.  I requested  him  to  tell  me  how  the  mistake  occurred, 
<md  the  cause  of  my  making  such  a fool  of  myself.  I found 
that  it  was  true  that  it  was  his  sister’s  hair  I had  been  wear- 
ing, but  she  was  not  aware  of  its  being  in  my  possession. 

“ During  the  week  he  had  been  confined  to  the  cabin  by  the 
wet  weather,  he  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  daily  collecting 
from  his  sisters  hair-brush  the  stray  hairs,  and  with  them  had 
formed  the  tress  he  had  given  me.  He  had  thought  the  pos- 
session of  it  was  all  that  I wished  for,  and  that  how  it  was 
obtained  was  a matter  of  little  importance. 
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“ I left  the  sea-service,  and  was  for  some  time  without  any 
regular  employment.  It  was  then  I tried  my  hand  as  a press- 
writer.  I at  first  sent  in  some  short  reports,  which  were  ac- 
cepted. By  degrees  my  communications  were  better  liked, 
and,  at  last,  I received  the  appointment  of  theatrical  critic 
on  a weekly  paper,  which  had  a very  considerable  circu- 
lation. It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  while  thus  em- 
ployed my  acquaintance  with  the  ridiculous  declined.  There 
was,  perhaps,  no  position  into  which  I could  have  been  thrown 
which  would  have  given  me  greater  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving it.  Of  course,  I had  frequent  opportunities  of  being 
behind  the  scenes,  and  the  difference  between  the  aspect  of 
things  before  and  behind  the  curtain  is  proverbial.  Some  of 
the  occurrences  I met  with,  in  which  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous  stood  in  close  proximity,  were  extraordinary.  One  I 
remember  perfectly. 

“ I had  received  permission,  during  the  summer  of  the  year 

18 , to  take  a month’s  holidays  from  London,  provided  I 

would  send  in  my  average  amount  of  copy  weekly,  it  being 
left  to  my  own  judgment  to  choose  my  subject,  I profited  by 
the  permission  to  take  a flying  trip  to  the  north  of  Italy  : this 
I did,  not  only  for  the  pleasure  and  novelty  of  the  journey,  but 
also  with  the  intention  of  improving  my  taste  for  mjisic  by 
visiting  the  operas  of  Turin  and  Milan,  the  latter  being  consi- 
dered then,  as  now,  the  best  school  for  Italian  vocal  music  in 

Europe.  * 

“ One  night  I was  behind  the  scenes  at  the  opera  at  Turin. 
The  first  act  of  the  opera  was  over,  and  the  ballet,  which  w.as 
then  played  between  the  first  and  the  second,  was  upon  the 
point  of  commencing.  The  curtain  rose,  and  a number  of  Cory- 
phees rushed  upon  the  stage  to  perform  some  opening  dance 
in  the  ballet  of  1 Psyche.’ 

“ I was  standing  by  the  wings  at  the  time,  watching  a male 
dancer  who  was  seated  on  a block  of  wood  near  me,  waiting 
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till  it  was  his  turn  to  go  upon  the  stage.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  dancers,  and  was  to  take  the  part  of  Zephyr.  He 
wore  a muslin  tunic,  which  was  fastened  round  his  waist  by  a 
gold  band ; and  from  his  shoulders  projected  a small  pair  of 
verdigrise-coloured  gauze  wings. 

“ He,  at  the  moment,  irrespective  of  his  strange  costume, 
presented  a singular  spectacle.  On  his  knee,  and  with  its 
head  supported  on  his  arm,  was  a sickly,  emaciated  infant  of 
three  or  four  months  old.  In  his  other  hand  he  held  a small 
gourd  ; fastened  over  its  thin  end  was  a piece  of  washed 
leather.  The  gourd  was  filled  with  some  fluid,  with  which  he 
was  attempting  to  feed  the  infant,  whose  faint,  sickly  cry  of 
annoyance,  as  it  turned  its  head  aside,  seemed  to  cause  him 
the  greatest  pain.  He  endeavoured  to  soothe  it  with  some 
endearing  motherly  expressions,  but  his  attempts  were  vain. 
A tear  gathered  in  the  poor  fellow’s  eye,  and  fell,  leaving  its 
trace  in  the  stage  paint  on  his  cheek. 

There  was  apparently  full  cause  for  his  anxiety  and  sor- 
row. No  human  skill  could  have  put  three  days’  life  into  the 
child  he  regarded  with  so  much  aflection.  I think  the  same 
thought  had  also  struck  him,  for,  taking  the  gourd  from 
the  infant’s  lips,  lie  leant  his  brow  upon  his  wrist,  and, 
biting  his  lips,  restrained  with  difficulty  a flood  of  tears. 

“ Suddenly  a change  took  place  in  the  air  the  orchestra  was 
playing,  and  the  figurantees,  having  finished  their ’dance,  were 
hurriedly  leaving  the  stage.  The  poor  fellow,  occupied  with  his 
own  sad  thoughts,  paid  no  attention  to  them  ; but  the  air  of 
Zephyr,  the  dance  so  well  known  in  the  old  musical  lesson 
book,  composed  by  Stiebelt,  commenced  in  the  orchestra,  and 
recalled  him  to  his  senses.  He  started  hurriedly  up,  and 
looked  wildly  around  him  for  a moment  ; then,  placing  the 
infant  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  dancing-girls  who  stood  near 
him,  with  a tremendous  bound  he  leaped  upon  the  stage.  He 
was  greeted  with  a loud  burst  of  applause,  for  he  was  a gene- 
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ral  favourite.  He  could  not  stop  in  his  movements  to  acknow- 
ledge the  compliment,  but  he  contented  himself. with  attempt- 
ing to  place  on  his  countenance  a look  of  surprise  and  delight, 
which  made  his  face,  to  those  near  him,  almost  glia.-t: y.  In 
his  hurry  to  go  on  the  stage,  when  he  gave  up  the  infant,  he 
forgot  to  place  the  gourd  also  in  the  custody  of  some  one,  and, 
in  consequence,  he  was  obliged  to  hold  it  in  his  hand  the 
whole  time  of  his  dance.  It  was  curious  to  watch,  in  his 
different  evolutions,  the  tact  he  used  to  hide  the  gourd  from 
the  audience,  so  that,  in  each  turn  he  made,  while  throwing 
about  his  arms,  the  back  of  his  hand  should  always  be  pre- 
sented to  them. 

“ But  even  this  solicitude  could  not  keep  him  from  fre- 
quently casting  his  eyes  towards  the  spot  where  his  child  was 
surrounded  by  the  ballet-girls.  Although  he  could  not  see  it, 
its  low,  faint  cry  reached  him,  and  it  evidently  went  to  his 
heart. 

“As  soon  as  his  dance  was  over,  he  rushed  from  the  stage, 
regardless  of  the  applause  showered  upon  him,  and,  snatching 
the  infant  from  those  holding  it,  ran  with  it  in  his  arms  to 
his  dressing-room.  I asked  my  companion,  the  manager  of  3 
London  theatre  in  search  of  a star,  and  through  whose  patron- 
age I was  then  upon  the  stage,  if  he  knew  anything  of  the 
poor  fellow’s  story.  He  did  not,  but,  upon  inquiry  of 
one  of  the  ballet-girls,  he  received  the  following  informa- 
tion. 

“The  dancer  was  a Frenchman,  who  had  been  engaged 
with  his  wife  (also  a professional)  for  some  time  at  one  of  the 
smaller  theatres  in  plan.  They  were  a very  affectionate 
couple,  and  the  happy  parents  of  three  children,  the  eldest 
about  four  years  of  age.  The  wife’s  engagement  at  Milan 
terminated  a month  before  that  of  her  husband.  They  had 
received  the  offer  of  an  engagement  in  Bordeaux.  The  wife 
was  required  there  immediately,  but  the  husbands  engagement 
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commenced  six  weeks  later.  They  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
parting  from  each  other  even  for  so  short  a time,  but  they 
were  very  poor,  and  their  engagement  in  Milan,  from  the 
failure  of  their  manager,  had  been  a most  unprofitable 
one. 

“The  wife  started  off,  taking  with  her  hardly  sufficient 
funds  for  her  journey.  The  husband  was  to  follow  with  the 
children  as  soon  as  his  engagements  were  terminated,  and  he 
had  • received  what  little  money  might  be  saved  from  the 
amount  the  manager  was  owing  them.  Shortly  after  her 
departure  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Milan,  and  the  theatre, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  keep  it  open,  closed,  and 
the  poor  fellow  lost  the  whole  of  the  money  owing  to 
him. 

“ This  misfortune  was  the  more  terrible  to  him,  ad  it  ren- 
dered it  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  join  his  wife.  Pru- 
dence in  his  profession  is  seldom  carried  to  any  great  length ; 
and  he  was  by  no  means  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  assistance  he  received  from  some  of 
his  more  fortunate  light-heeled  brethren,  and  the  sale  of  some 
of  his  wardrobe,  he  at  last  had  sufficient  to  commence  his 
journey,  when  premonitory  symptoms  of  cholera  appeared  in 
one  of  his  children.  Two  days  later,  his  eldest  son  was  a 
corpse,  and  the  second  was  afterwards  attacked  by  the  disease, 
which  also  terminated  fatally. 

“ The  poor  fellow  was  now  almost  beside  himself  with  sorrow, 
but  his  cup  of  misery  was  not  yet  full.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  hi3  wife,  urging  him  to  join  her  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  not  only  on  her  account,  but  also  as  his  engage- 
ment would  be  jeopardised  should  he  be  longer  away.  As  he 
was  penniless,  he  accepted  an  engagement  for  a week  in  Turin, 
by  which  he  would  be  put  in  sufficient  funds  for  his  journey, 
but,  on  the  moment  of  starting,  another  terrible  anxiety  pre- 
sented itself.  The  infant,  which  had  been  rapidly  weaned  4o 
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allow  its  mother  to  proceed  on  her  journey,  now  began  to 
shew  symptoms  of  sinking.  The  constitution,  never  strong, 
could  not  bear  the  shock  the  absence  of  its  mother  and  its 
natural  food  occasioned.  Still  he  had  no  help  for  it.  Turin 
was  on  his  way,  so  taking  his  place  in  a vetturino,  he  started 

ofF,  taking  the  child  with  him. 

“ In  those  days,  a carriage  of  that  kind  took  two,  days  in 
performing  the  journey,  and  although  the  other  passengers 
shewed  him  every  consideration,  the  infant  suffered  greatly 
from  fatigue.  On  arriving  at  Turin,  he  obtained  the  opinion 
of  the  doctor  of  the  theatre  respecting  his  child's  health,  who, 
however,  told  him  only  a part  of  the  truth.  He  said  there 
was  still  a probability,  though  a remote  one,  of  the  child 
living;  all  depended  on  its  being^  able  to  take  nounsh- 
' ment  'Somewhat  consoled  at  hearing  this,  he  attempted,  by 
all  means  in  his  power,  to  get  the  child  to  swallow  food,  but 
with  poor  success  ; and  the  evening  that  I saw  him,  he  could 
not  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  but  small  hope  remained, 
and  I afterwards  learned,  that  before  the  nest  morning  both 
hope  and  life  had  vanished. 

“ A second  love  attack  of  mine  was  also  terminated  by  a 
ridiculous  circumstance,  while  I was  in  Italy.  I was  then  in 
Milan.  At  that  time,  at  the  Carcano  Theatre,  they  were  per- 
forming Bellini’s  opera  of  ‘ I Capulletti  ed  i Montecchi.’  with 
the  exception  of  the  third  act,  which  was  Vaccai's.  It  was 
played  every  evening  during  the  fortnight  I was  in  Milan,  and 
every  evening  I heard  it,  in  fact  I did  not  lose  one  representa- 
tion. 

“ It  must  not  be  imagined  that  love  of  music  was  my  only 
attraction.  I had  fallen,  at  first  sight,  desperately  in  love  with 
the  prima  donna,  if  the  soprano  of  that  opera  bears  the 
title,  but  which,  I believe,  really  belongs  to  the  contralto. 
Juliet  was  a lovely  girl,  with  a clear,  beautiful  voice,  which 
she  managed  most  artistically.  1 was  on  the  point  of  saving 
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that  Romeo’s  love  for  her  was  trifling  when  compared  with 
mine,  but  that  might  "be  thought  to  relate  to  the  contralto  in 
the  piece,  and  then  the  comparison  would  be  an  absurdity,  for 
there  the  two  lovers  ‘ hated  with  a hate  known  only  on  the 
stage.’  This  feeling,  however,  was  evidently  occasioned  by  the 
animosity  of  Romeo,  who,  finding  Juliet  a far  greater  favourite 
with  the  public  than  herself,  took  every  opportunity  in  her 
power  of  spiting  her  rival.  This  was  apparent  to  all ; in  my 
eyes  it  made  Juliet  only  the  more  interesting,  and,  I believe, 
did  her  no  harm  with  the  public  at  large. 

"As  I was  invariably  seated  in  the  stage-box,  which  was  on 
a level  with  the  actors,  after  two  or  three  representations 
Juliet  began  to  notice  me,  and  that  occult  sympathy  which 
certainly  exists  between  lovers,  passed  between  us.  She  knew 
I admired  and  loved  her,  and  she  evidently  liked  me  in  return. 

I wished  to  be  introduced  to  my  fair  Juliet,  and  my  wish 
was  accomplished ; but,  alas  ! she  only  spoke  Italian,  and  I 
knew  but  little  of  that  language.  Possibly  Juliet  might  have 
overlooked  the  circumstance,  or  even  have  found  my  imperfect 
phraseology  interesting,  but  with  my  keen  sense  of  tile  ridiculous, 
the  idea  of  making  love  in  a language  of  which  I only  understood 
some  score  of  sentences,  seemed  to  me  so  absurd  that  I gave 
up  the  attempt,  and  contented  myself  with  feasting  my  eyes 
on  her  from  my  box.  Night  after  night  found  me  still  in  the 
same  place,  and  each  night  I admired  her  more  than  I did  the 
evening  before.  She  was  tall,  slim,  pretty,  and  graceful,  and 
her  girlish  figure  contrasted  most  favourably  with  that  of 
Romeo,  who  was  evidently  expecting  soon  to  be  a mother. 

“Romeo  evidently  noticed  my  partiality  for  Juliet,  and  by 
way  of  annoying  her,  attempted  first  to  attract  my  attention, 
but,  finding  that  fail,  she  changed  her  tactics,  and  adopted  a 
plan  which  could  only  have  entered  the  imagination  of  a vin- 
dictive woman,  and  that  woman  an  Italian  actress. 

“The  evening  she  played  off  her  detestable  plot,  she  appeared 
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to  be  in  particularly  good  spirits  ; she  sang  with  great  care  and 
animation.  But  I do  not  know  how  it  *as  that  in  her  grand 
air,  each  time  she  repeated  the  words,  ‘La  trenurida  uUrvce 
spada,’  she  gave  a particularly  significant  look  at  me.  All 
passed  off  well  till  the  third  act,  both  Borneo  and  Juliet 
being  very  much  applauded.  The  scene  opened  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Capulets.  Borneo  came  on  the  stage  evidently  in 
high  spirits,  totally  contrary  to  what  his  feelings  should  have 
been  on  the  occasion.  He  wore  his  plumed  hat  even  more 
rakishly  than  before,  and  his  moustaches  and  imperial  seemed 
to  have  acquired,  between  the  acts,  an  additional  coat  of 


burnt-cork  and  grease.  _ , , 

“ The  tomb  was  broken  open,  and  Juliet  appeared  stretche 
as  a corpse  on  the  grave-stone  within  it.  Borneo  then  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  after  singing  his  adagio  ex- 
tremely wed,  he  sucked  the  poison  from  the  ring,  and  casting 
his  hat  upon  the  stage,  he  rushed  towards  the  apparently  in- 
animate Juliet.  Then  clasping  her  head  on  each  side  with  his 
hands,  he  gave  on  her  Ups  a long  and  passionate  kiss  Juliet 
awakened  by  his  embrace,  rose  from  her  tombstone,  an 
Borneo  in  terror  sank  upon  his  knees,  as  if  he  had  seen  her 
spirit ; thus  leaving  Juliet  in  full  Hew  of  the  audience 

« No  sooner  did  Juliet  stand  erect,  than  the  treason  of  which 
she  had  been  the  victim  became  fully  apparent.  The  audience 
burst  into  a loud  laugh,  and  annoyed  as  I was,  I could  no 
refrain  from  joining  in  it.  Poor  Juliet,  when  she  received 
Borneo’s  kiss,  received  at  the  same  time  an  exact  foe  simile  of 
his  moustaches  and  imperial.  No  copying  machine  could 
have  taken  them  off  more  perfectly.  Her  appearance  was 
perfectly  absurd.  She  was  immediately  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
of  course  was  dreadfully  annoyed.  She  turned  mechanically 
towards  me  as  if  for  consolation,  and  found  me  laughing  too. 
The  poor  girl  looked  reproachfully  at  me  for  a moment,  an 
then  placing  her  hands  upon  her  face  burst  into  tears.  e 
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audience  immediately  applauded  her  greatly,  and  the  perform- 
ance abruptly  terminated. 

I went  home  that  night  thoroughly  annoyed  and  ashamed 
Mybehav  i°ur  appeared  to  me  both  unkind  and  ungentlemanly, 
and  I determined  the  next  night  to  make  amends  for  my  un- 
worthy conduct.  I then  applauded  everything  she  did,  but  it  was 
useless ; she  did  not  honour  me  with  a single  glance.  Three 
or  four  successive  nights  I was  in  my  place,  but  Juliet  was 
inexorable,  and  I left  Milan  without  being  forgiven.  Other 
sins  have  since  been  graven  on  my  memory,  heavier  than  my 
conduct  to  poor  Juliet,  but  of  none  have  I been  more  ashamed 
or  annoyed. 

'•Did  I wish  to  educate  any  one  as  a cynic,  I would  cer- 
tairdy  place  him  for  some  few  years  as  reporter  for  the  public 
press.  The  amount  of  knowledge  of  human  life  he  would 
acquire  would  teach  him  the  utter  falseness  of  appearances  in 
general,  and  in  spite  of  himself  he  would  become  a cynic  in 
the  end,  but  when,  in  my  own  case,  nature  smoothed  the 
path  for  instruction,  the  result  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

M hen  I tiist  adopted  literature  as  a profession,  press-writing 
was  a different  affair  from  what  it  is  in  the  present  day. 
Gross  personality  then  passed  for  wit,  and  vulgar  abuse  for 
sarcasm.  At  the  same  time  this  state  of  things  was  not  with- 
out its  excuse.  The  touch  of  the  gentler  good-humoured 
sarcasm  of  the  present  day  would  not  have  been  felt  by  the 
thick-skinned  gentry  for  whose  reformation  it  was  especially 
intended.  Among  all  classes  it  was  the  same.  The  last  of  the 
Georges  was  just  on  the  throne,  and  the  abuses  in  every  state 
of  society  or  public  department,  whether  army,  navy,  pulpit, 
bar,  or  stage,  were,  according  to  our  present  views,  perfectly 
astounding.  With  all  the  miserable  stereotyped  cant  about 
the  high  independent  feeling  of  the  British  nation,  I believe 
it  would  have  been  the  same  in  the  present  day,  had  it 
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not  been  for  the  incessant  Herculean  labours  of  the  public 
press. 

“ Do  not  imagine  that  their  task  was  simply  to  point  out  an 
abuse,  and  that  the  nation  immediately  eradicated  it. 

“ It  is  curious,  at  the  present  day,  to  think  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  labour  the  press  had  before  them,  and  the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  they  accomplished  a great  portion  of  it 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after  year,  did  the  pre=^ 
point  out  to  the  nation  the  horrible  abuses  they  were  subject 
to  before  the  public  would  stir  in  the  matter. 

“ The  enormous  injustice  and  avarice  shewn  in  ecclesiastical 
afFairs,  which  were  then  common,  seem  now  almost  incredible. 
With  one  exception,  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  were  advo- 
cates for  negro  slavery,  and  defended  that  “ peculiar  institu- 
tion ” so  warmly,  that  Lord  Eldon  argued  that  there  was 
nothing  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Christianity  in  it,  or  the 
reverend  lords  would  not  have  supported  it  in  the  manner 
they  did. 

“ Two  bishops  were  pointed  out  who  had  received  their 
mitres  from  the  English  Pope,  George  the  IV.,  while  regent, 
through  the  direct  patronage  of  court  ladies  of  very  indiffer- 
ent reputation.  Another,  beside  his  bishopric,  possessed 
eleven  parochial  livings. 

“ One  archbishop  had  accumulated  so  great  a fortune  from 
his  see,  that  he  was  enabled,  on  one  New  A ears  day.  to  pre- 
sent his  grand-children,  fifty-two  in  number,  with  one  thousand 
pounds  each,  with  little  perceptible  diminution  to  his  fortune. 
Another  bishop  had  given  to  different  members  of  his  family 
church  livings  to  the  amount  of  thirty-two  thousand  pounds 
a year,  without  exciting  the  slightest  scandal  in  the  mind  of 
the  pure  head  of  the  Church,  that  most  religious  and  gracious 
king,  George  the  Fourth. 

“Another  lived  for  years  abroad,  in  the  house  of  a woman  of 
disgraceful  reputation.  All  his  revenues,  which  were  immense, 
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lie  spent  away  from  England,  neglecting,  with  perfect  im- 
punity, the  whole  care  of  his  diocese.  It  required  no  little 
courage,  I assure  you,  on  the  part  of  the  press,  to  attack  the 
abuses  in  the  Church  alone.  A sort  of  tacit  understanding 

O 

seemed  to  exist  between  it  and  the  law  to  allow  these  infamies 
to  be  carried  on  with  impunity.  The  law  legalised  every  in- 
justice, on  condition  that  it  had  its  share  in  the  patronage;  and 
the  Church  sanctioned  and  absolved  every  legal  infamy  that 
had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  welfare  of  the  Church;  while  the 
Crown  stept  in  and  gave  its  sanction  to  both,  forming  a trinity 
of  infamy  which  could  not  have  been  surpassed  for  barefaced 
injustice  and  'wickedness  in  the  worst  era  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

“ In  the  law,  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  every  department, 
the  same  enormous  abuses  existed.  Still  the  press  went  on, 
and,  tb  a considerable  extent,  conquered,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tinual threats  on  the  part  of  the  law,  of  severe  punishment  in 
this  world ; and  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  of  eternal  perdi- 
tion in  the  next.  And  yet  all  this  time  those  at  the  head  of 
these  abuses  called  themselves  the  most  virtuous  and  respect- 
able portion  of  the  nation,  and  the  rest  believed  them,  and 
almost  idolised  them  for  the  lie  they  told. 

“All  this,  or  great  part  of  it,  has  passed,  but  enough  remains 
to  prove  that  an  immense  amount  of  cant  and  humbug  re- 
mains behind,  enough  to  make  one  doubt  the  reality  of  any- 
thing one  sees.  The  longer  I live,  my  dear  fellow,  the  more 
fully  I am  convinced  that  the  world  is  one  monstrous  sham. 

I have  often  stood  and  looked  at  the  audience  collected  round 
Punch’s  Theatre,  near  St  Martin’s  Church,  and  envied  the 
fellow  who  worked  the  puppets.  It  was  an  immense  amuse- 
ment to  me  to  watch  the  crowd  of  blockheads  there  assembled 
staring  at  what  was  insignificant,  and  thinking  it  attractive  ; 
listening  to  that  which  was  utterly  without  wit  or  reason,  and 
yet  thinking  it  was  entertaining ; laughing  immoderately  at 
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that  which  was  without  the  slightest  humour  not  onl)  doing 
all  this  at  the  fellow’s  bidding,  but  positively  at  last  paying 
him  for  making  fools  of  them.  When  I leave  here,  I hardl) 
know  how  I shall  employ  myself ; sometimes  I think  I will 
make  that  fellow  an  offer  for  his  theatre  and  apparatus  com- 
plete, and  start  with  it  afresh  on  my  own  account. 

I inquired  whether  he  considered  himself  sufficient.}  safe 
from  a return  of  his  unfortunate  habit  of  laughing  at  serious 
subjects,  and  which  principally  necessitated  his  sojourn  among 
us  1 He  replied  that,  with  one  exception,  he  believed  per- 
fectly so.  The  point  on  which  he  had  still  his  doubts  was 
that  of  laughing  in  church.  “ On  that  subject  alone,”  he  said. 

“ I am  fearful.  I once  heard  a clergyman  deploring  the  total 
ignorance  a preacher  was  kept  in  during  his  sermon,  as  to  the 
effect  it  was  producing  on  the  minds  of  his  congregation.  An 
actor,”  said  he,  “receives  applause  or  hisses,  a member  of 
parliament  his  cheers,  his  cries  of  hear  ! hear  ! or  possibly 
disapprobation.  The  jester  knows  the  effect  of  his  jest  by 
the  laugh  that  follows  it,  but  the  preacher  has  before  him  un- 
interested, passionless  countenances.  To  alter  this,  I admit, 
would  be  difficult.  I have  often  wished  that  all  my  congrega- 
tion had  tails,  and  then,  if  they  were  pleased,  they  could  wag 
them  without  disturbing  the  silence  of  the  place  or  the  solem- 
nity of  the  scene.” 

“It  would  be  difficult,”  continued  Mr  Robinson,  “to  make 
you  understand  the  effect  the  remark  made  on  me.  I was 
hardly  ever  in  church,  when,  during  sermon  time,  it  did 
not  present  itself  to  my  mind.  If  a pet  parson  entered  the 
pulpit,  I immediately  saw  all  the  feminine  tails  wagging.  If 
he  spoke  of  the  duties  of  children  to  their  parents,  all  the 
scmlc  male  tails  wagged  ; if  of  the  duties  of  servants  to  their 
superiors,  all  the  matronly  tails  were  in  agitation.  And  after 
a long  dull  sermon,  when  all  bent  forward  to  offer  up  their 
last  prayer,  there  appeared  a simultaneous  wagging  of  all  the 
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tails  of  the  congregation.  The  return  of  this  feeling  I alone 
fear.” 

Whether  the  feeling  ever  did  return,  or  whether  he  pur- 
chased Punch’s  Theatre,  I am  unable  to  say.  He  left  us,  or, 
m the  words  of  John  Bunyan,  “ he  went  on  his  way  and  1 
saw  him  no  more.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


FAMILY  AFFECTION. 


NE  beautiful  morning,  as  I was  taking  my  accustomed 
walk  in  the  grounds  after  breakfast,  I observed  the 
doctor  leave  the  house  somewhat  smarter  than 


I said. 


usual,  and  with  his  walking-cane  in  his  hand. 

“What  beautiful  weather  we  have  to-day,  doctor 

when  he  had  reached  me.  _ . 

“ Very,”  he  replied  ; “ and  it  is  well  for  me  it  is  so,  for  1 

have  a very  long  walk  before  me.  ’ 

“ Where  are  you  going  to  1 ” I inquired. 

“ As  far  as  Combe,  a little  village  about  five  miles  from 
here  ; and  I also  purpose  walking  back  again. 

“I  sincerely  envy  you,”  I said.  “I  should  enjoy  such  a 

walk  immensely.”  . 

“Should  you  1 If  so,  I shall  have  much  pleasure  if  you 

will  accompany  me.  I am  going  on  some  business  to  the 
house  of  a gentleman,  where  I shall  be  occupied  for  perhaps 
half-an-hour ; and  I shall  then  return  by  the  same  path.  If 
you  are  not  frightened  at  the  distance,  it  will  give  you  an  ex- 
cellent appetite  for  dinner. 

I accepted  with  great  pleasure  the  doctor's  offer,  and  he 
waited  for  me  while  I made  the  necessary  preparation  to 
accompany  him.  When  I joined  him,  he  told  me  he  was 
obliged  to  go  through  the  grounds  of  the  other  house.  (I 
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think  I have  already  stated  that  the  establishment  for  the 
incurable  patients  was  adjacent  to  our  own,  being  only  se- 
parated from  it  by  a high  brick  wall.  The  communication 
between  the  two  houses  being  through  a door  which  was  al- 
ways  kept  locked,  and  of  which  the  doctor  and  one  or  two 
others  only  had  keys.) 

As  the  dbctor  spoke  he  opened  the  door,  and  we  entered. 
The  grounds  appeared  even  more  extensive  than  those  on  our 
own  side,  but  not  so  well  kept.  Near  the  house  were  several 
patients,  with  some  assistants  near  them,  but  we  saw  but  little 
of  them,  as  the  doctor  took  a side  path,  which  led  through  a 
shrubbery,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  them.  Presently  we 
met  a very  singular-looking  individual,  evidently  a patient  ; 
and  near  him,  seated  on  a bench,  was  an  assistant  reading  a 
book,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  time  to  time 
raising  his  eyes  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  patient.  The 
poor  maniac  was  dressed  in  a singular  manner.  He  had  on  a 
loose  pair  of  white  trousers,  and  over  them  a wide,  long  robe 
or  sheet,  which  came  down  below  his  knees,  liis  head  was 
uncovered.  He  was  tall,  and  apparently  very  thin,  but  he 
held  himself  very  erect.  He  might  have  been  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age,  but  from  the  lines  of  settled  care  and 
sorrow  on  his  face,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a near  surmise 
how  old  he  really  was.  The  outline  of  his  features  was  emi- 
nently handsome.  He  was  ghastly  pale.  His  eyes,  which 
were  deep  sunk  in  his  head,  were  without  expression,  although 
their  lack-lustre  appearance  seemed  rather  feigned  than  real. 
Hi.s  gaze  was  in  a straight  line  before  him,  but  evidently  fixed 
on  no  settled  object.  His  walk  was  remarkably  slow, 
solemn,  and  stately.  As  we  neared  him,  he  took  no  notice 
of  us  whatever.  When  close  to  him,  the  doctor  addressed  him 
with 

“Good  morning,  Robson.  How  are  you  to-day?” 

The  patient  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  their  original  gaze, 
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nor  give  the  slightest  symptom  that  he  saw  us,  beyond  mur- 
muring, in  deep  gutteral  accents, 

“ I am  not  of  this  world.” 

A little  farther  on  we  saw,  drawn  on  the  wall,  in  chalk  or 
white- wash,  the  outline  of  a tombstone,  on  which  was  written, 
in  Roman  characters  : — 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Robson,  M.B.,  who  died 
April  13,  1852.” 

I looked  at  the  doctor  for  an  explanation,  but  he  merely 
said  in  a low  tone, — 

“ I will  tell  you  his  history  when  we  are  outside.” 

The  singular  appearance  of  the  poor  fellow  interested  me 
so  much  that  I was  impatient  of  the  delay  the  conversation 
between  the  doctor  and  one  of  the  chief  assistants  occasioned 
about  some  unimportant  affairs  of  the  establishment.  As  soon 
as  he  had  finished,  we  left  the  grounds,  and  started  on  our 
walk  across  the  common. 

“ You  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  dress 
and  appearance  of  the  poor  fellow  we  met,  are  you  not  l said 
the  doctor. 

“I  certainly  am,”  I replied. 

“ His  history  is  a sad  one,  and,  I assure  you,  he  is  very  much 
to  be  pitied.” 

“ Have  you  any  chance  of  curing  him  ? ” I inquired. 

“Not  the  slightest.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed,  with  the 
settled  conviction  he  has  that  he  is  a corpse. 

“ When  he  first  came  here,  was  he  in  a worse  state  than  he 
is  at  present  1 ” 

“On  the  contrary,”  replied  the  doctor,  “he  was  much 
better.” 

“ Then  a residence  in  an  asylum  of  the  kind  may  occasion- 
ally be  detrimental  to  the  disease  itself  1 

“ Without  stopping  to  answer  that  question,  T may  tell  you, 
that  the  increase  of  his  malady  was  not  caused  by  any  circum- 
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stance  connected  with  this  establishment.  On  the  contrary, 
he  improved  rapidly  for  some  time  after  his  arrival  here,  but 
a severe  family  misfortune  caused  a relapse.” 

I inquired,  “ What  was  originally  the  nature  of  his  case  ?” 

“ Like  many  other  cases,  the  original  cause  of  his  malady 
is  exceedingly  obscure.  It  developed  itself,  however,  on  two 
points.  A most  exalted  idea  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  his 
own  profession,  and  a naturally  most  devout  .mind.  The  ex- 
travagant indulgence  in  these  feelings  was  the  first  traceable 
cause  of  his  complaint.” 

“ That  religious  feelings,  when  carried  to  excess,”  I replied, 

“ might  produce  insanity,  I can  easily  understand,  but  how  ' 
scientific  research  can  assist  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension.” 
The  doctor  looked  steadily  and  significantly  at  me. 

“ ^ °u  would  allude,'  I continued,  “ to  my  own  case,  but, 
believe  me,  you  are  all  here  labouring  under  a wrong  impres- 
sion. I maintain  I am  not  insane.  You  are  incapable  of 
proving  my  theory  of  the  accumulation  of  forces,  “ad  infini- 
tum? to  be  incorrect,  and  yet  you  consider  me  mad.  I cannot 
blame  you  after  all.  Richelieu  confined  in  a lunatic  asylum 
a priest  who  attempted  to  construct  a steam-engine,  and  was 
evidently  actuated  by  a friendly  feeling  when  he  did  so.” 

“I  will  .not  attempt  to  dispute  your  theory,”  said  the 
doctor,  “ but  I will  confine  myself  to  poor  Robson’s  case.  He 
is,  as  you  doubtless  perceived  by  the  drawing  he  made  of  the 
tombstone,  a physician,  and  he  is  a very  learned  one  into  the 
bargain.  Yet,  at  last,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Heaven  the  power  of  performing  miracles.  In  the 
end,  he  carried  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  used  to  wander 
about  the  country,  imitating  the  apostles,  and  attempting  to 
heal  the  sick,  and  making  the  lame  to  walk,  by  laying  hands 
on  them.” 

“ That  he  could  ever  have  been  a clever  man,”  I said 
“ seems  to  me  impossible.  Of  all  professions,  that  of  medicine 

» 
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would  have  taught  him,  that  without  Divine  agency,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  perform  miracles.” 

“ But  he  held  that  men,  that  Is  to  say,  Christian  men,  had 
received  from  the  Almighty  that  Divine  power,  and  that  all 
physicians,  if  they  understood  their  profession  rightly,  could 
and  ought  to  perform  miracles  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of 
Christianity.” 

“ It  would  require  some  ingenuity  to  prove  such  a fact  from 
the  Bible.” 

“He  did  not  consider  it  so.  He  held  that  our  Saviours 
life  was  to  be  taken  by  us  as  an  example  for  us  to  imitate,  and 
* that  He  often  gave  proof  of  His  Divine  origin  by  the  perform- 
ance of  healing  miracles,  and  that  Christians,  who  had  that 
power,  were  bound  to  follow  in  the  course  the  Saviour  had 
marked  out.” 

“ By  what  arguments  did  he  attempt  to  prove  that  man.  in 
the  present  day,  was  empowered  with  the  faculty  of  perform- 
ing miracles  1” 

“ He  had  many,  and,  occasionally,  they  were  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  combat.  He  maintained  that  many  common  occurrences 
of  the  present  day  would  have  beeu  as  great  miracles  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  living  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  as 
any  that  were  performed  by  the  apostles.  The  last  patient  he 
treated  lived  in  Paris,  and  his  communication  with  him  daily 
was  through  the  Electric  Telegraph,  occupying,  perhaps,  an 
hour.  Thirty  years  since,  it  would  have  cost  him,  at  least,  a 
week.” 

“ But  that  was  merely  a simple  effect  of  the  advancement  of 
natural  philosophy,  which  all  in  the  present  time  can  under- 
stand. Because  we  were  in  ignorance  forty  years  since,  is  no 
proof  that  we  have  the  power  of  working  miracles  now. ' 

“ Of  that  I am  by  no  means  persuaded.  But  he  argued 
that  our  capability  of  understanding  in  what  manner  a miracle 
was  performed,  by  no  means  divested  it  of  its  miraculous 
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character.  It  was,  in  fact,  a greater  blessing  accorded  to  the 
Christians  of  the  present  day  than  those  of  a remoter  period 
possessed.  ‘ Would,’  he  argued,  ‘ the  miracle  performed  by 
one  of  the  apostles  have  been  considered  by  him  the  less  won- 
derful because  he  was  partially  aware  of  the  manner  the  phe- 
nomenon had  worked 

Certainly  not ; but  remember  the  apostles  had  neither  to 
labour  nor  study  to  perform  their  miracles.” 

“ That  he  admitted,  as  far  as  study,  at  any  rate,  was  con- 
cerned, but,  at  the  same  time,  he  argued  that  both  labour 
and  study  were  necessities  imposed  upon  man  in  his  working 
of  miracles  from  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents.  But  if 
we  are  obliged  to  submit  to  that  law,  our  miracles,  in  return, 
are  fully  as  wonderful,  if  not  more  so,  than  those  performed 
by  the  apostles.” 

“ How  did  he  attempt  to  prove  that  V’ 

“From  the  extended  power  which,  he  maintained,  we  pos- 
sessed. I remember  one  morning,  a few  months  after  his 
arrival  here,  when  his  mind  had  considerably  increased  in 
power,  he  was  maintaining  that  human  beings,  under  the  bless- 
* ings  of ‘Christianity,  had  the  faculty  of  performing  miracles, 
which  I denied.  He  asked  me  my  opinion  of  a miracle.  I 
quoted  to  him,  in  reply,  the  text,  ‘ Which  of  you  by  taking 
thought  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  V He  insisted  that, 
by  the  science  of  medicine,  which  was  eminently  a Christian 
study,  we  had  the  power  of  doing  it.  ‘Take,’  he  said,  ‘the  chil- 
dren of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  this  country  and 
compare  them  with  the  children  of  the  working  classes  in 
Bethnal  Green,  and  find  the  difference  between  them,  and  the 
cause.  How  much  taller  are  the  one  class  than  the  other.’  I 
attempted  to  prove  to  him  it  was  simply  from  the  greater  care 
and  attention  given  to  them  in  their  childhood  which  made 
the  one  class  superior  to  the  other.  He  replied  that  the  very 
knowledge  of  those  requisites  came  from  God,  and  the  effect 
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was  miraculous,  and  proved  by  the  text.  He  considered  the 
great  increase  in  the  duration  of  human  life  was  a Etill 
greater  proof  of  the  miraculous  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  generation,  and  of  this  there  is  certainly  no  doubt. 
The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  length  of  human  life  in 
the  present  day  does  certainly  appear  to  have  something 
miraculous  in  it.  The  age  of  man  is  no  longer  threescore  and 
ten  with  those  on  whom  the  improved  science  of  medicine  has 
had  its  just  power.  I have  heard  that  Dr  Farr,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  da}7,  on  the  science  of  vital  statistics, 
considers  the  ordinary  life  of  man,  under  proper  and  judicious 
care,  might  be  lengthened  to  a century.  Certainly  in  the 
middle  classes  of  society,  a man  w ho  has  led  an  abstemious 
life,  is  now  constitutionally  younger  at  eighty  than  he  was  at 
seventy,  half  a century  siuce.” 

“ But  still  all  this  is  very  different  from  a miracle.” 
“Understand  me,  my  dear  fellow,  I am  not  maintaining 
his  theory.  I am  merely  giving  the  arguments  of  a maniac  in 
a state  of  convalescence.  But  his  doctrines  went  beyond  that. 
He  insisted  that  a miracle  was  greater  or  less  in  proportion 
with  the  state  of  uncivilisation  of  the  individuals  witnessing  it.*" 
That  to  the  savage,  a simple  phenomenon  which  civilisation 
saw  without  wonder  and  without  gratitude,  was  to  hi^u  a 
miraculous  proof  of  the  power  inherited  by  a Christian  from  his 
God.  He  gave  as  an  example,  the  case  of  a frieud  of  his  who 
•was  surgeon  of  a trading  ship  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  wife 
of  a negro  potentate  w7as  suffering  severely,  and  in  great  dan- 
ger from  a protracted  and  difficult  labour.  His  majesty,  who 
was  greatly  attached  to  her,  fearing  she  would  die,  sought  as- 
sistance from  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  the  surgeon  was 
sent  on  shore.  He  found,  on  introduction  to  his  patient,  that 
lie  had  not  arrived  one  moment  too  soon  ; and  an  operation 
was  required.  He  placed  his  patient  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  some  short  time  afterwards  the  child  was  born 
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alive,  and  the  doctor  returned  to  his  ship.  The  next  day.  a 
number  of  canoes  were  seen  putting  off  from  the  shore,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  one  larger  than  the  rest,  containing  his 
sable  majesty,  or  whatever  other  title  he  bore.  The  smaller 
canoes  were  laden  with  fowls,  fruits,  and  other  eatables. 

hen  the  thief,  an  it li  some  of  his  principal  followers,  were  on 
board  the  ship,  the  object  of  his  visit  became  apparent.  They 
had  come  to  make  an  offering  of  thanksgiving  to  poor 
Pilgarlick ; and  the  surrounding  smaller  canoes  contained 
it.  They  imagined  him,  from  the  nurse’s  as  well  as  the 
patient's  own  description,  as  something  more  than  mortal. 
He  had  taken  a small  phial  from  his  pocket,  and,  pouring 
something  from  it  which  looked  like  water  on  a rag,  he  had 
given  it  to  the  suffering  woman  to  smell.  Immediately  after- 
wards, she  fell  into  a deep  sleep,  and  when  she  awoke,  her 
child  was  born,  and  that  without  further  pain  or  difficulty. 
The  effect  appeared  to  them  miraculous,  and  they  wished  to 
offer  a proof  of  their  gratitude  and  respect  for  the  miracle. 

I have  no  doubt  you  will  object  to  the  surgeon’s  subsequent 
behaviour.  He  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  a miraculous 
agency.  He  stated,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  knowledge  of, 
and  the  means  of  using  such  a wonderful  power  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Christians  by  their  God,— that  they  had,  when 
they  required  it,  the  power  of  destroying  pain  so  as  to  be  able 
to  perform  the  most  terrible  operations  without  awakening  the 
patient  whom  they  had  thrown  asleep, — that  his  God  was  a 
God  of  mercy,  and  that  His  blessing  was  always  on  works  of 
mercy. 

“The  sayages  seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  reasoning, 
or  sophistry  as  you  may  call  it,  and  left  him  with  expressions 
of  wonder  and  gratitude.  He  was  sanguine  enough  to  think 
that  Christianity  might  easily  have  been  planted  among  them 
if  its  advent  was  accompanied  by  deeds  of  mercy.  His  hopes 
however,  soon  vanished.  He  found  by  the  newspapers  some 
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months  after  his  return  to  England,  that  King  Bill  had  in 
some  way  insulted  the  British  flag,  and  had  also  refused  to 
apologise  for  the  wickedness  he  had  committed.  Whereupon 
the  admiral  in  command  of  the  station  had  very  properly  sent 
a flotilla  of  gun-boats,  and  killed  two  thousand  of  King  Bill's 
subjects,  as  well  as  burnt  forty  villages.  His.  sable  majesty, 
convinced  by  this  powerful  reasoning  of  the  folly  of  his  con- 
duct, came  to  his  senses,  and  apologised  to  the  admiral  in 
a proper  and  becoming  manner,  at  the  same  time  promising  to 
contribute  two  hundred  bushels  of  ground  nuts,  whatever 
they  may  be,  towards  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  by  the 

British  Government  in  chastising  him." 

“ I will  not  say,”  I remarked,  “that  the  surgeon  was  altogether 
wrong,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I look  with  great  suspicion  on 
his  reasoning.  The  application  of  a simple  medical  remedy, 
whose  action  is  easy  to  describe,  ought  with  great  caution  to 
be  admitted  as  anything  miraculous.” 

“ But  poor  Robson  did  not  place  all  his  ideas  of  modem 
miracles  on  simple  physical  phenomena,  which  are  easy  of 
comprehension.  He  was  also  a firm  believer  in  mesmerism.” 

« He  must  then  have  been  mad  indeed,  ’ I quickly  re- 
marked. 

“ But  there  was  method  in  his  madness,”  said  the  doctor, 
“ for  all  that.  Understand  me,  when  I say  he  was  a firm  be- 
liever in  mesmerism.  Do  not  imagine  he  placed  the  slightest 
faith  in  reversed  vision,  table-turning,  spirit-rapping,  or  any 
absurd  tomfoolery  of  the  kind.  His  belief  centred  in  the  idea 
that  an  occult  sympathy  frequently  existed  between  human 
beings  which  science  certainly  as  yet  lias  been  unable  to  ac- 
count for,  at  least  in  a satisfactory  manner.  You  may  laugh 
if  you  please,  but  I mean  what  I say. 

“ Do  you  really  consider  there  is  any  truth  in  it  1 ” 

“I  hardly  understand  your  question.  If  you  mean,  do  I 
believe  that  a power,  difficult  to  describe,  exists,  by  which  a 
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person  may  possess  a sympathetic  sort  of  control  over  another, 
I unhesitatingly  admit  that  I do,  although  I do  not  carry  my 
faith  as  far  as  did  poor  Robson.  I have  myself  seen  in  the 
hospital  at  Calcutta  a mesmerist  surgeon  amputate  the  thigh 
of  a Hindoo  at  the  hip  joint,  the  poor  man  being  the  whole 
of  the  time  in  a sound  mesmeric  sleep,  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  by  a person  en  rapport  with  him,  as  I believe  the  pro- 
fessional slang  terms  it.  It  was  feared  that,  from  extreme 
loss  of  blood,  the  Hindoo  would  die  under  the  operation, 
when  the  mesmerist  awoke  him,  and,  after  giving  him  a strong 
dose  of  brandy  to  keep  up  the  circulation,  he  sent  him  to 
sleep  again,  and  the  operation  was  successfully  terminated,” 

“ You  saw  that  1 ” 

“ I saw  it  myself.  But  poor  Robson’s  belief  went  far  be- 
yond mine ; he  carried  it,  in  fact,  far  within  the  confines  of 
insanity.  He  concluded  from  the  text,  ‘For  I feel  that  virtue 
hath  gone  out  of  me,’  that  every  Christian  believer  was,  to  a 
more  limited  extent,  endowed  with  the  same  power;  and  his 
malady  increased,  till  he  was  found,  as  I said  before,  wander- 
ing about  the  fields,  laying  his  hands  on  the  poor,  and  ima- 
gining thereby  he  could  heal  them.  This  was  the  most 
difficult  phase  in  his  complaint,  and  that  on  which  his 
relapse  supervened.  Now,  poor  fellow,  his  disease  is  incur- 
able.” 

“ Can  you  at  all  trace  the  cause  of  his  relapse  ?” 

“ Easily.  There  was  nothing  obscure  in  that.  But  I can- 
not make  you  understand  it  clearly  without  giving  you  a short 
sketch  of  his  history. 

“ I knew,  little  of  poor  Robson  till  I came  here,  except  by 
his  reputation,  and  that  was  of  the  most  honourable  descrip- 
tion. He  was  humane,  indefatigable,  learned,  and  just.  In 
every  respect,  I believe  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
found  a worthier  member  of  our  profession.  Of  course,  when 
he  came  under  my  hands  as  a patient,  it  was  my  duty  to  dis- 
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cover,  as  far  as  I possibly  could,  his  antecedents.  It  appears 
that,  like  many  other  physicians,  the  first  years  of  his  life  had 
been  years  of  toil,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  and  occasionally  of 
privation  as1  well.  When  about  thirty  years  of  age  he  married, 
and  his  worldly  prospects  about  that  time  underwent  a great 
change  for  the  better.  His  wife  was  pretty,  amiable,  and  of 
considerable  wealth,  but,  to  a man  of  Robson’s  affectionate 
temperament,  she  brought  with  her  what  was  a .source  of  great 
anxiety.  She  was  the  only  remaining  scion  of  ? large  family, 
all  of  whom  had  died  of  consumption.  Although  the  disease 
seemed  to  have  been  arrested  in  her,  thanks  to  a somewhat 
lengthened  residence  in  her  youth  in  a warm  climate,  there 
were  sufficient  vestiges  of  it  remaining  to  shew  Robson  it  was 
not  altogether  extinct. 

“Robson’s  success  in  his  profession  kept  pace  with  his 
means,  and  he  was  for  some  years,  with  the  exception  I have 
mentioned,  as  happy  as  a man  could  be.  His  wife  had  only 
borne  him  one  child,  a daughter,  who  promised  to  be  as 
pretty  as  her  mother.  A lengthened  career  of  happiness  was 
not,  however,  to  be  his  lot,  and  five  years  after  his  marriage, 
his  wife  began  to  shew  symptoms  of  her  terrible  hereditary 
disease,  and  in  a short  time  afterwards  poor  Robson  was  a 
widower. 

“ Her  death  appears  to  have  preyed  fearfully  on  his  mind. 
Resignation  came  to  his  relief  at  last,  partially  by  the  effects  of 
time,  infinitely  more  so  by  religion.  He  never  married  again. 
A portion  of  his  time  he  dedicated  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  the  gratuitous  exercise  of  which  he  considered  a 
great  amount  of  religion  entered,  and  in  it.  if  in  no  other  case, 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  Laborare  est  orarc,  could  be  proved. 
All  the  remainder  of  his  time  was  employed  in  watching  the 
education  and  health  of  his  daughter,  Maria,  who  increased 
daily  in  beauty  and  talent,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man- 
One  great  source  of  consolation  he  found  in  her  was,  that  he 
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believed  the  hereditary  malady  was  extinct.  From  what  I 
have  since  heard,  his  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  more 
than  his  maturer  judgment. 

“ His  daughter  married  early,  and  to  a man  in  every  way 
fitted  to  be  the  husband  of  an  amiable,  lovely,  and  talented 
girl.  Robson  was  again  supremely  happy,  but  his  happiness 
again  was  doomed  to  be  but  of  short  duration.  His  daughter 
promised  to  become  a mother,  and  both  Robson  and  her  hus- 
band naturally  waited  for  the  event  with  considerable  anxiety. 
The  time  arrived,  and  all  at  first  promised  to  end  satisfactorily, 
but  puerperal  fever  set  in,  and  the  poor  mother  sank  under 
it ; the  child,  a daughter,  survived. 

“ Robson’s  grief  at  the  death  of  Ills  child  was  so  great,  that 
it  prevented  him  for  some  time  from  following  his  profession. 
Pie,  naturally  religious,  now  carried  tiiat  feeling  to  the  verge 
of  insanity,  and  this  is  the  first  trace  1 can  find  of  his  malady, 
by  degrees,  however,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
but  he  mixed  up  with  it  so  much  of  a morbid,  theological 
sophistry,  that  all  his  acquaintances  could  perceive  the  insanity 
which  afterwards  developed  itself.  Gradually  it  increased,  till 
at  last  he  considered  he  had  acquired  the  power  of  working 
miracles  ; and  from  his  wild  behaviour,  in  wandering  about 
the  country  without  money  and  without  shelter,  it  was 
considered  absolutely  necessary  to  put  him  under  restraint.” 

“ But  how  did  he  come  to  imagine  himself  a corpse  1 ” 

“ Give  me  time,  and  1 will  tell  you.  He  improved  rapidly 
for  some  time  after  his  arrival  here,  till  his  malady  at  last  re- 
duced itself  into  the  idea  that  Christianity  had  given  to  man, 
through  science,  the  power  of  performing  miracles,  and  that  that 
power  was  principally  lodged  in  our  hands  for  the  greater  fur- 
therance of  the  cause  of  Christianity  ; and  in  this  idea,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  I,  as  free  from  a taint  of  insanity  as  it  is  pos- 
sible  for  a man  to  be,  or  I should  not  be  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion 1 am,  partially  agree  with  him. 
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“ It  was  with  difficulty,  when  I heard  the  poor  fellow  boast 
of  his  freedom  from  insanity,  and  thought  of  his  mania  for 
organ-building,  that  I could  restrain  a smile. 

“ As  his  disease  diminished,”  continued  the  doctor,  " his 
mind  dwelt  more  upon  his  grandchild,  who  was  now  between 
nine  and  ten  years  of  age.  She  had  been  placed  under  the 
care  of  an  elderly  lady,  a relative  of  his  late  wife  s,  who 
treated  the  child  with  every  care  and  attention.  But  poor 
Hobson  seemed  doomed  to  misfortune.  His  granddaughter 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  here  once  in  every  three  months, 
accompanied  by  her  guardian,  to  see  him.  On  entering  her 
eleventh  year,  she  began  to  shew  symptoms  of  a strong  pre- 
disposition to  consumption.  Robson,  at  first,  refused  to  be- 
lieve the  evidence  of  his  senses  j but  on  one  of  her  visits  ihe 
symptoms  were  so  fully  developed,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  longer  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact.  So  profound  was 
his  sorrow  at  the  discovery,  that  we  were  obliged  to  devise 
some  means  of  averting  a return  of  his  malady.  At  last,  it 
was  decided  that  the  girl  and  her  guardian  should  take  lodg- 
ings in  a respectable  farm  house,  near  the  asylum,  and  that 
Robson,  whose  experience  in  consumptive  cases  was  equal 
to  any  man’s  in  England,  and  whose  insanity  had  now  suffi- 
ciently diminished  to  allow  him,  from  time  to  time,  to  leave 
the  house  unattended,  should  take  charge  of  her  case  in  con- 
junction with  a medical  man  of  some  eminence  aud  greater 
experience  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“ All  Robson’s  intense  family  affection  was  now  centred  in 
that  child,  and  as  the  disease  progressed  his  love  for  her 
seemed  to  increase  in  proportion.  All  science  in  the  case  was 
now  evidently  hopeless ; but  so  great  was  his  terror  at  the 
imminent  disaster  which  was  soon  to  overwhelm  him.  that  he 
refused  to  believe  in  its  possibility,  and  he  sought  for  assur- 
ance of  his  security  in  liis  own  unfortunate  malady. 

“ At  first  when  he  found  his  medicinal  appliances  useless,  he 
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naturally  applied  to  liis  Maker  for  kelp  and  consolation  ; and 
never  did  petitions  ascend  to  the  throne  of  mercy  more 
energetically  from  one  individual  than  from  poor  Robson. 
Xight  after  night,  and  the  whole  night  long,  could  his  voice 
be  heard  in  prayer  for  her  recovery,  and  the  day  he  spent  by 
her  bedside.  It  was  painful  to  witness  him  when  in  her  pre- 
sence. He  would  sit  by  her  side  and  watch  her  with  an  in- 
tensity, shewing  the  greatest  anxiety,  while  each  time  she 
looked  at  him,  his  face  would  wear  a smile,  so  artificial,  it 
rather  heightened  than  concealed  the  feeling  he  wished  to 
hide  from  her. 

“The  disease  still  increased,  and  Robson,  when  absent  from 
her  room,  became  almost  frantic.  Louder  and  louder  each 
night  became  his  prayers,  and  more  incoherent  his  supplica- 
tions. At  last  he  imagined  that  his  prayers  had  been  heard, 
and  that  he  had  received  from  Heaven  the  power  claimed  by 
mesmerists,  of  increasing  the  vital  stamina  of  the  patient  by 
decreasing  their  own.  He,  of  course,  was  not  without  a 
certain  amount  of  reason  in  support  of  his  theory.  Over  and 
over  again  it  has  been  found,  that  in  mesmeric  cures,  that  as 
the  sick  person  increases  in  health  that  of  the  mesmerist 
decreases.  Day  after  day  would  Robson  sit  by  the  child’s 
bedside  and  with  his  hand  placed  on  hers,  imagine  that  health 
was  being  poured  into  her  at  an  equal  loss  to  his  own.  In 
the  evening  he  would  appeal  to  me  whether  I thought  he  did 
not  look  more  unw-ell  than  he  did  when  he  left  home  in  the 
morning,  little  imagining  that  I could  fully  understand  his 
meaning.  Misfortune  always  comes  too  soon.  1 considered 
the  longer  I could  keep  up  his  delusion  the  longer  I could 
put  off  the  evil  day,  so  I always  told  him  that  he  appeared  to 
me  to  fall  off  in  health  hourly.  I now  hardly  know  whether 
I was  justified  in  the  course  I took,  but,  at  any  rate  I in- 
tended it  for  the  best. 

“ The  child  got  worse,  and  death  was  almost  daily  expected 
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good  nursing  and  scientific  treatment  alone  keeping  her 
alive.  Robson  watched  her  incessantly,  and  clung  to  each 
momentary  change  for  the  better,  so  common  in  consumptive 
cases,  as  a proof  that  his  system  was  benefitting  her.  As  -he 
sank,  he  proved  false  even  to  his  own  theory,  for  I detected 
him  in  almost  starving  himself,  that  when  he  looked  in  the 
mirror,  his  countenance  might  appear  the  more  pallid,  to 
extract  from  it  the  hope  that  his  grandchild’s  health  was  the 


better. 

« The  child  died.  Her  death  took  place  almost  suddenly  in 
the  night,  and  when  Robson  was  absent,  as  I dared  not 
allow  him  to  sleep  out  of  tie  asylum.  I cannot  exactly  find 
out  how  he  first  heard  of  it,  most  likely  from  hearing  some 
of  the  assistants  speak  of  her  death  when  passing  his  bed- 
room door.  In  fact  he  could  not  possibly  have  known  it  by 
any  other  means.  The  morning  after  her  death  I was  sent 
for  to  see  him.  He  was  then  almost  in  a state  of  coma. 
He  appeared  utterly  bewildered  as  if  something  impossible 
had  occurred,  and  yet  he  was  certain  of  the  fact.  He  re- 
mained speechless  in  his  room  for  more  than  a week,  the 
servants  mechanically  feeding  him.  At  last  he  appeared  to 
conceive  the  idea  that  he  himself  had  expired.  That  he  was 
ignorant  of  what  was  passing  upon  earth,  and  thereby  con- 
cealing from  himself  the  fact  of  his  grandchild’s  death.  He  is 
now,  poor  fellow,  quite  incurable ; nothing  can  eradicate  the 
mischief.  How  long  he  will  remain  in  the  melancholy  con- 
dition it  is  impossible  to  say ; certain  it  is,  it  will  only  cease 
with  his  death.  His  bodily  health  is  good,  and  he  may  yet 
live  for  many  years.  But  certainly,  of  all  distressing  cases 
I have  had  under  my  control,  his  is  the  most  so  : nor  can  I 
imagine  one  more  terrible.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A FITTING  PUNISHMENT. 

OR  most  of  my  companions  in  misfortune  I felt 
\ great  sympathy,  but  there  was  one,  a Mr  Brown, 
i who  inspired  me  with  feelings  of  the  strangest 
aversion.  Xot  from  anything  he  did  personally  to  offend  me; 
on  the  contrary,  he  appeared  always  anxious  to  obtain  my 
good  opinion,  and  was  on  all  occasions  most  courteous  to  me, 
but  there  was  in  the  man  something  so  repulsive  to  my  ideas 
of  a gentleman,  that  I could  hardly  control,  in  his  presence, 
my  feeling  of  dislike.  His  manners  were  a caricature  of  a 
man  of  fashion.  In  dress,  he  was  particularly  neat,  and, 
wonderful  to  say,  always  in  good  taste  ; but  there  was,  after 
all,  a certain  appearance  of  studied  effect  about  him,  which 
gave  him  rather  the  aspect  of  an  animated  tailor’s  manikin 
than  of  anything  else.  At  first  sight  there  was  no  appearance 
of  insanity  about  him,  especially  when  he  was  seated  ; and 
when  walking  or  standing,  nothing  more  abnormal  could  be 
discovered  than  a frequent  jerking  of  one  or  other  of  his  feet, 
as  if  to  disembarrass  himself  of  something  which  occasionally 
clung  to  them.  I had  noticed  it  for  some  time  without  my 
curiosity  being  sufficiently  excited  to  ask  any  questions  on  the 
subject.  One  morning,  however,  when  -he  had  joined  me  in 
my  walk,  the  movement,  which  I can  only  compare  to  the 
reverse  of  the  spasmodic  action,  known  as  the  string  halt  in 
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the  horse,  was  particularly  remarkable.  At  last,  after  a 
violent  jerk  which  nearly  overthrew  his  equilibrium,  I inquired 
what  was  the  matter  with  him  1 

“ Those  cl cl  women  are  at  it  again,  sir,  he  said : “ the} 

get  worse  and  worse.” 

I pressed  for  an  explanation,  and  he  told  me,  in  a tone 
of  voice  evidently  intended  to  excite  my  pity,  that  his  life 
was  rendered  miserable  by  the  extraordinary  favour  he  was 
held  in  by  all  women,  and  that  they,  by  some  miraculous 
power  he  was  unable  to  account  for,  got  under  the  flooring  of 
rooms,  and  in  the  ground,  and  were  incessantly  pulling  him 
by  the  leg  to  obtain  bis  attention. 

I was,  I must  confess,  completely  puzzled  at  the  man's  in- 
fatuation. Although  a “petit  maitre ” in  the  highest  degree, 
and  as  such  likely  to  be  a favourite  with  an  unintellectual 
class  of  women,  there  was  a certain  fatuity,  a sort  of  self- 
sufficiency,  about  him,  combined  with  an  unmistakable  im- 
pertinence of  manner,  added  to  a most  ignoble  countenance, 
which  would,  as  far  as  my  humble  experience  went,  have 
made  him  rather  disliked  and  avoided  than  otherwise  by  the 
sex  he  imagined  so  much  attached  to  him.  > 

My  curiosity  being  now  sufficiently  aroused.  I applied  to 
the  doctor  for  a description  of  the  case,  which  he  willingly 
gave  me. 

“ I sympathise,  I believe,  as  much  as  any  man  can  do  with 
my  patients,”  he  began,  “but  for  that  fellow  I have  not  the 
slightest  pity.  On  the  contrary,  I consider  that  a more  fitting 
punishment  on  the  contemptible  little  scoundrel  than  the 
malady  lie  is  labouring  under  could  not  have  been  imagined. 
His  history  is  shortly  this  : — 

“ His  father  was  a mistrly  west-end  tailor,  and  my  patient 
was  his  only  son.  They  lived  together  on  a ground  floor  in  a 
back  street,  and  the  old  man,  after  having  been  many  years 
foreman  in  a first-rate  firm,  contrived  to  get  together  a respect- 
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able  and  somewhat  numerous  class  of  customers.  His  business 
being  good,  his  profits  considerable,  and  his  expenses  of  the 
smallest,  he  managed  to  accumulate  property  rapidly.  He 
kept  no  domestic  servant,  the  service  of  their  small  establish- 
ment being  performed  by  his  wife,  who  was  as  mean  and 
sordid  as  her  husband  himself. 

“ It  might  easily  be  imagined  that  the  only  son  of  such  a 
couple  would  have  run  a good  chance  of  being  spoiled  by 
over-indulgence ; such,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
From  his  few  workmen,  the  old  man,  in  general,  exacted  every 
stitch  of  labour  that  the  custom  of  the  trade  would  allow  him 
to  take,  but  to  his  son,  had  he  been  his  slave,  he  could  not, 
during  his  boyhood,  have  been  more  tyrannical. 

“ The  boy  grew  up,  and  his  hither,  having  bound  him  ap- 
prentice to  himself,  continued  to  exact  from  him  incessant 
labour,  without  other  remuneration  than  in  finding  him  in 
board  and  lodging.  This  continued  till  the  lad  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when,  from  his  expertness  with  the  needle,  the 
father  finding  his  services  too  valuable  to  lose,  consented  to 
allow  him  a few  shillings  a week  pocket-money.  This,  and 
more  frequent  indulgence  in  the  shape  of  holidays,  brought  on 
a better  feeling  between  father  and  son ; in  fact,  in  many 
things  their  tastes  so  perfectly  agreed,  that  a good  intelligence 
between  them  was  easily  brought  about. 

“ Infirmity  came  upon  the  mother,  which  rendered  her  in- 
capable of  performing  her  household  duties.  This  at  first  was 
a source  of  grief  to  the  old  man,  as  it  necessitated  the  hire 
of  some  one  to  perform  the  household  work,  and  thereby  to 
increase  his  expenses,  (the  medical  treatment  of  his  wife  he 
.took  upon  himself;)  but,  fortunately,  it  happened  that  a 
widowed  sister  of  his  wife  had  died  some  few  months  before, 
leaving  an  only  daughter  an  orphan,  who  was  now  fully  old 
enough  to  obtain  her  own  living.  The  old  man  proposed  that 
it  should  be  offered  to  the  girl  to  do  the  work  of  the  house 
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in  return  for  her  board  and  lodging.  This,  he  said,  wouid  be 
an  advantageous  arrangement  for  her,  as  the  little  money  her 
mother  had  left  her,  about  two  hundred  pounds,  was,  of 
course,  not  sufficient  to  maintain  her,  but  the  interest  of  it 
was  ample  to  supply  her  with  clothes.  The  arrangement,  also, 
would  be  beneficial  to  himself,  as  he  could  avoid  paying  wages 
to  a servant,  and  thus  render  less  painful  to  him  the  infliction 
of  his  wife’s  illness. 

“ The  girl  willingly  accepted  the  offer,  and  was  the  next  day 
installed  in  her  new  position  in  the  family  as  half-servant, 
half-relation.  She  was  a quiet,  amiable,  industrious  creature, 
about  a year  older  than  young  Brown.  In  appearance,  she 
was  singularly  unattractive,  having  not  only  ugly  features, 
but  a bad  complexion  as  well  Her  mouth  was  the  only 
redeeming  feature  in  her  face.  It  was  tolerably  well  formed, 
and  when  open,  exhibited  a beautiful  set  of  teeth.  Being 
most  willing  to  oblige,  and  capable  of  a considerable  amount 
of  hard  work,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  she  was  soon  as  great 
a favourite  with  her  aunt  and  uncle  as  it  was  possible  for  any 
one  to  be. 

“ The  old  couple  kept  no  society,  and  the  only  female  ac- 
quaintance with  whom  young  Brown  was  on  auy  terms  of 
intimacy  was  his  cousin  ; and  ugly  as  she  was,  a sort  of 
attachment  sprang  up  between  them,  slight  enough,  perhaps, 
on  his  part,  but  warm  and  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  girl. 

“ When  the  young  man  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  his 
mother  died.  On  the  occasion  he  shewed  considerable  con- 
sistency of  character.  As  during  her  lifetime  he  had  never 
shewn  her  the  slightest  affection,  so,  at  her  death,  he  did  not 
betray  the  slightest  sorrow.  It  is  more  than  probable  he. 
would  hardly  have  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  her  to  the 
grave  had  he  not  successfully  made  it  the  means  of  getting 
a new  suit  of  mourning  from  his  father. 

“ With  the  father  it  was  different.  At  his  time  of  life  the 
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loss  of  the  companion  of  many  years,  especially  one  whose 
natural  tastes  assimulated  so  closely  with  his  own,  could  not 
occur  without  its  being  keenly  felt.  But  the  old  man  was  to 
a certain  extent  a philosopher,  and  he  brought  reason  to  his 
aid,  and  not  in  vain.  He  calculated  the  loss  his  feelings  had 
sustained  by  her  death,  he  estimated  the  amount  of  fruitless 
money  she  had  latterly  cost  him,  and  that  that  loss  would  no 
longer  occur ; he  weighed  one  item  against  the  other,  drew  a 
conclusion,  and  found  a moderate  balance  in  favour  of  his  love 
for  his  wife,  and  this  he  honestly  cancelled  by  ordering  a 
funeral,  modest  enough  in  itself,  but  liberal  in  his  opinion, 
and  then  erecting  a respectable-looking  tomb-stone  to  her 
memory  in  the  grave-yard  in  which  she  was  buried. 

“ The  next  few  months  passed  over  without  much  worthy  of 
notice.  The  old  man  began  to  get  bodily  infirm  ; but  in 
proportion,  his  mind  appeared  to  get  shrewder,  and  his 
temper  certainly  more  avaricious.  He  began  also  to  be  jeal- 
ous of  his  son's  interference  in  the  business.  Still  he  could 
not  do  without  him,  so  he  left  the  mechanical  part  of  it  in 
his  hands,  while  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole  control  of 
the  books.  These  were  to  the  sou  hermetically  sealed.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  fully  aware  that  his  father  had  accumu- 
lated a considerable  sum  of  money,  but  how  much  he  could 
form  no  idea.  The  old  man  suspected  his  son’s  thoughts,  and 
endeavoured  to  neutralise  them  by  occasionally  deploring  the 
heavy  losses  lie  had  from  time  to  time  sustained,  without 
ever  specifying  the  amount  or  the  names  of  the  defaulters, 
and  at  other  times,  by  expressing  his  determination  to  leave 
everything  he  possessed  to  an  hospital,  that  being,  in  Iris 
opinion,  the  most  useful  of  all  charitable  institutions. 

“ If  his  son  had  little  faith  in  the  first  of  these  statements  of 
his  father,  he  had  immense  respect  for  the  second.  He  knew 
the  old  man  to  be  of  a most  determined  and  revengeful  char- 
acter, and,  he  was  equally  certain,  of  a most  suspicious  dis- 
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position.  He  therefore  resolved  to  do  nothing  to  elicit 
the  latter  vice  in  his  father,  but  to  submit  without  op- 
position to  his  meanness  and  tyranny.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  attachment  between  him  and  his  cousin  continued  un- 
abated, both  taking  good  care  to  conceal  it  from  the  father, 
nothing  certain  in  what  way  the  irascible  old  man  would  take 
the  intelligence  of  their  loves. 

“ About  a year  after  the  death  of  the  mother  the  son  was 
thrown  on  a bed  of  sickness  from  an  attack  of  the  small-pox. 
The  disease  shewed  itself  in  a somewhat  severe  form,  and  for 
some  time  it  threatened  to  be  seriously  so.  The  old  man,  to 
do  him  justice,  shewed,  for  him,  considerable  concern  on  the 
occasion,  which  developed  itself  by  his  calling  in  a physician  of 
eminence  to  attend  his  son,  and  never  on  any  one  occasion  of 
his  visits  grumbling  at  the  payment  of  the  fee.  The  affec- 
tion the  cousin  bore  to  the  sufferer  developed  itself  in  a differ- 
ent manner.  The  poor  girl  not  only  felt  deeply  for  his  afflic- 
tion, but  did  all  in  her  power  to  alleviate  it.  Never  did  a 
conscientious  nurse  do  her  duty  more  nobly.  Day  and  night, 
whenever  her  household  duties  would  allow  her,  was  she 
beside  the  sick-bed.  Fatigue  seemed  to  have  lost  its  power 
over  her,  and  sleep  seemed  too  selfish  a luxury  for  her  to 
indulge  in.  As  the  disease  increased  in  intensity,  her  sorrow 
grew  greater  in  proportion,  and  her  labour  more  incessant ; 
and  when  health  promised  to  return,  the  joy  she  experienced 
more  than  paid  her  for  the  terrors  and  fatigues  she  had  under- 
gone. 

“ Health  at  last  did  return  to  the  sick  man,  but  sickness 
attacked  the  healthy  girl.  The  same  disease,  but  in  a far 
more  severe  form,  seized  her,  to  the  consternation  of  both 
father  and  son.  They  deliberated  on  the  best  means  of  assist- 
ing her  ; resolved, — and  sent  her  to  the  hospital. 

“ It  must  not  be  imagined  that  while  the  poor  girl  lingered 
on,  that  the  father  and  son  were  indifferent  to  her  fate.  The 
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son  sincerely  regretted  lier  absence,  for  liis  comforts,  which 
were  one  of  her  greatest  pleasures  to  attend  to,  were  now 
comparatively  neglected.  The  father  felt  her  absence  still 
more  severely,  for  the  charwoman’s  presence,  who  was  engaged 
to  perform  the  girl’s  duties*  continually  reminded  him  that 
she  had  to  be  paid,  and  he  bitterly  lamented  the  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  his  niece.  Incessant  were  the  inquiries 
they  made  respecting  her  at  the  hospital,  and  sincere  were  their 
hopes  for  her  speedy  recovery. 

“ In  the  mean  time  the  disease  ran  on  with  great  severity. 
For  some  days  her  life  was  despaired  of,  but,  thanks  to  a good 
constitution,  she  ultimately  recovered.  The  first  time  she 
glanced  at  her  face  in  a mirror,  after  the  disease  had  left  her, 
was  for  her  a moment  of  cruel  mortification.  Her  face, 
always  far  from  handsome,  was  now  fearfully  scared. 
Female  vanity,  that  most  readily -credited  sophist,  could  not 
conceal  the  truth  from  her.  She  was  hideous,  and  she  knew 
it.  A violent  flood  of  tears  was  the  result  of  her  conviction, 
and  they  flowed  abundantly.  When  she  became  calmer,  she 
began  to  calculate  the  effect  her  appearance  would  have  on 
her  lover.  Womanlike,  if  she  found  she  could  not  conquer 
with  one  weapon,  she  did  not  despair,  but  chose  another.  She 
resolved  that,  by  ready  attention  to  his  wants,  by  perfect 
obedience  to  his  every  wish,  she  would,  if  not  captivate  him,  at 
least  make  him  feel  kindly  towards  her,  and  she  would  en- 
deavour to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  rest ; perhaps  after  all  love 
might  come  later. 

“ At  last  she  left  the  hospital  and  returned  home.  Both  her 
uncle  and  cousin  seemed  pleased  to  see  her,  and  expressed  their 
feeling  in  words — the  son  perhaps  somewhat  indefinitely,  the 
father  more  precisely,  for  he  gave  the  equivalent  of  his  sorrow 
for  her  misfortune  by  naming  the  sum  he  had  had  to  pay  the 
charwoman — his  joy  at  her  return  that  that  expense  would  no 
longer  continue.  To, her  great  satisfaction  neither  father  nor 
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son  made  one  observation  on  her  altered  appearance.  She 
commenced  on  her  duties  immediately,  and  things  again  went 
on  in  their  ordinary  routine. 

“ Another  year  passed  over  their  heads.  The  old  man  had. 
been  seized  with  a paralytic  stroke,  from  which  he  only 
partially  recovered.  Still  he  would  not  give  up  the  control  of 
the  business.  His  infirmities,  however,  confined  him  to  his 
room  the  greater  part  of  the  day  ; nevertheless,  from  twelve  till 
four  daily',  he  was  seated  regularly  inside  the  door  of  his  shop, 
to  speak  to  customers  as  they  entered,  and  to  keep  an  eye  as 
well  on  the  general  management.  After  that  hour  he  in- 
variably retired  to  a room  which  had  been  taken  for  him  on 
the  first  floor.  By  six  o’clock  he  was  in  bed,  and  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  him  till  the  next  day. 

“ The  attachment  between  the  cousins  continued,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  still  less  ardent  on  the  part  of  the  cavalier  ; 
on  hers  was  observable  the  same  patient  anxiety  to  retain,  at 
any  rate,  whatever  portion  of  his  affections  he  might  offer  in 
return  for  the  sincere  love  she  bore  him.  But  a circumstance 
occurred  which  considerably  heightened  the  young  man  s love 
for  his  cousin.  She  came  of  age,  and  the  two  hundred  pounds 
which  she  had  inherited  from  her  mother  were  paid  over  to 
her.  It  was  singular  how  much  it  caused  her  attractions  to 
increase  in  his  eyes,  or  rather  how  blind  he  became  to  her 
personal  defects.  He  was  naturally  ostentatious  and  fond  of 
display  in  dress,  but  from  the  miserable  stipend  paid  him  by 
his  father,  he  had  little  opportunity  of  indulging  his  tastes. 
Now  it  was  different.  His  cousin,  had  he  required  it,  would 
willingly  have  given  him  all,  even  to  the  last  shilling  ; but  the 
possibility  of  love  so  disinterested  never  entered  his  imagina- 
tion. He  first  requested  the  loan  of  a few  pounds  to  pur- 
chase a suit  of  new  clothes.  His  application  was  immediately 
granted.  Never  in  her  eyes  was  money  better  invested  than 
when  she  saw  him  in  them.  She  eyed  him  with  the  satisfac- 
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tion  of  a sculptor  examining,  when  terminated,  the  favourite 
work  of  his  chisel.  He  was  certainly  well  dressed  and  in 
excellent  taste.  Having  opportunities  of  frequently  seeing 
men  of  fashion,  and  knowing  more  than  one  foreman  of  first- 
rate  houses  who  would  cut  him  out,  what  he  called,  a tip-top 
suit  of  clothes,  he  contrived  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman,  at  least  when  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
was  not  too  severely  criticised. 

“ The  success  of  his  clothes  developed  other  expensive  tastes, 
of  which  the  theatre  was  one.  From  the  theatre  he  rose  to 
the  opera.  From  the  opera  he  advanced  to  the  race-course, 
and  from  the  race-course  to  the  gambling-room.  In  the  last, 
he  one  night  lost  nearly  a hundred  pounds.  Let  justice  be 
done  him,  he  was  more  than  three  parts  intoxicated  at  the 
time,  or,  without  objecting  to  the  vice,  he  would  never  have 
been  guilty  of  the  folly. 

“ Immediately  after  his  loss  he  gave  his  note  of  hand,  pay- 
able at  sight,  for  the  amount.  He  attempted  to  get  off  the 
payment  when  the  bill  was  presented,  on  the  plea  of  his 
minority,  but  the  holders  threatened  to  bring  the  affair  under 
the  notice  of  Ms  father,  and  the  old  man’s  anger  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  meet.  In  his  trouble  he  again  applied  to  his 
cousin,  and  again  his  request  was  immediately  granted,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  she  begged  of  him  never  again  to  gamble. 
He  willingly  made  her  the  [iromi.se  she  required,  and  he  faith- 
fully kept  his  w'ord. 

“ Profuse  indeed  were  Ms  expressions  of  gratitude,  and  equally 
solemn  were  his  promises  of  repayment  when  his  father  should 
die  and  leave  him  the  business.  For  the  moment  she  was 
somewhat  puzzled.  “ But  then,  dear,”  she  said,  “ will  not  all 
be  equally  our  own  when  we  are  married  V’  He  hesitated,  but 
in  a moment  recovered  himself.  “ Certainly,”  he  said,  “ but 
this  money  I shall  never  consider  as  mine.  It  shall  be  yours 
to  do  what  you  like  with  it.” 
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“ She  had  still  nearly  seventy  pounds  left,  and  this  she  in- 
vested on  her  lover.  She  received,  as  interest  on  her  capital, 
the  recital  of  the  good  company  he  now  kept,  the  manners  of 
the  people  of  fashion  with  whom,  he  said,  he  associated  : but 
to  whom  he  was,  in  reality,  unknown,  even  by  sight  or  name  ; 
their  dress  and  amusements,  and,  in  fact,  the  routine  of  .-an all 
talk  of  the  land  which  creates  so  much  interest  in  the  mind 
of  an  ignorant  girl. 

“ At  last,  her  liberality  to  her  lover  left  her  penniless : but 
about  the  same  time  the  old  man  died.  He  was,  one  morn- 
ing, found  lifeless  in  his  bed.  The  behaviour  of  the  son.  when 
he  realised  the  event,  was  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  char- 
acter. Not  a tear  did  he  shed ; not  an  expression  of  regret 
escaped  him.  Nothing  could  be  more  business-like  than  the 
behaviour  he  exhibited  on  the  occasion.  After  making  a 
shrewd  bargain  with  the  undertaker  for  his  father  s funeral,  he 
placed  the  dead  body  in  his  care,  with  as  little  feeling  as  he 
would  have  shewn  in  consigning  a bale  of  goods  to  a carrier. 
He  then  called  on  his  father’s  lawyer,  a money-lending  attorney 
of  second-rate  respectability.  The  reception  he  met  with  from 
this  gentleman  was  the  first  gratifying  result  of  his  altered 
position.  Nothing  could  be  more  respectful  or  obsequious 
than  the  behaviour  he  received.  The  parvenu,  to  the  lawyer's 
satisfaction,  accepted  the  cringing  courtesy  offered  to  him  as 
his  due,  and  gave  himself  considerable  airs  of  importance  on 
the  occasion.  He  inquired  in  an  off-hand  va\  for  his  fathers 
will.  The  solicitor  replied  that  he  certainly  had  made  a will 
for  his  deceased  client  some  years  back,  and,  if  it  were  still  in 
existence,  it  was  his  duty  to  congratulate  his  young  friend  on 
the  inheritance  he  had  come  inti'  ; still,  vith  the  greatest  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  his  late  client  was  some- 
what of  a reserved  disposition,  and  had  possibly  made  another 
since.  It  was  true  he  had  been  for  many  years  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  deceased  in  all  his  investments,  and  he  should 
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be  very  happy  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power  at  any 
or  at  all  times  when  he  could  be  made  useful.  The  wary 
practitioner  then  mystified  his  new  client  about  the  old  man’s 
affairs  to  an  extent  that  shewed  his  assistance  would  be  neces- 
sary in  winding  up  the  deceased’s  estate,  and  after  making  an 
otter  of  a loan  of  money,  (which  was  immediately  accepted,) 
should  the  heir  be  in  want  of  ready  cash,  the  young  fellow  left, 
promising  to  consult  the  solicitor  on  every  step  he  should  take. 

“ Although  the  sum  he  was  likely  to  receive  was  still  an  un- 
known quantity,  the  metamorphosis  it  effected  in  the  manner 
and  appearance  of  the  young  man  was  most  remarkable.  Had 
he  been  accustomed  to  a fortune  all  his  life,  instead  of  the 
miserable  pay  of  a journeyman  tailor,  he  could  not  have  held 
labour  and  its  sons  in  a greater  contempt.  The  few  acquaint- 
ances he  had,  when  they  called  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
acquisition,  were  received  with  a tone  and  manner  which 
shewed  that  all  connexion  would  soon  end  between  them.  To 
his  cousin  his  behaviour  also  was  altered.  There  was  now  no 
attempt  at  affectionate  display.  Not  a spark  of  feeling  or 
friendship  did  he  shew  for  her,  but  he  treated  her  as  he  would 
a domestic  who  had  just  entered  on  the  service  of  his  house, 
civilly,  coldly,  and  shortly.  At  first,  the  poor  girl  was  both 
surprised  and  hurt  at  his  conduct,  but  Love  is  rich  in  excuses' 
and  he  soon  found  one  for  her.  He  shewed  her  that  the  young 
man  had  lately  thrown  upon  his  hands  a great  amount  of 
responsibility,  and  that  his  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with 
that,  added  to  his  father’s  loss,  to  allow  him  to  shew  her  the 
affection  he  was  wont.  Flimsy  as  the  reasoning  was,  it  was 
to  her  a perfect  consolation,  and  she  sought  for  no  other. 

“ The  preparations  for  the  funeral  were  now  completed,  and 
modest  enough  in  all  conscience  they  were.  The  son  appeared 
to  consider  in  one  way  alone  need  the  outside  semblance  of 
respect  to  his  father’s  memory  be  shewn,  and  that  was  in  his 
own  dress,  in  which  he  had  been  most  lavish.  He  however 
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economised  the  expenditure,  by  the  utter  meanness  of  the 
mourning  he  provided  for  his  cousin,  which  was  of  the 
cheapest  and  coarsest  description.  When  the  girl  found  the 
quality  of  the  dress  her  cousin  had  procured  for  her,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  really  angry  vrith  him. 
Her  womanly  feeling  was  offended  at  the  appearance  she  made, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  she  would  have  expostulated 
with  him  on  the  subject,  had  not  her  attention  been  diverted 
to  a considerable  extent  by  the  funeral  ceremony.  The  son 
and  the  solicitor  were  the  only  mourners,  and  neither  pre- 
tended the  slightest  sorrow  or  feeling  on  the  occasion.  The 
same  coldness  seemed  to  have  seized  the  clergyman  who  (really) 
performed  the  ceremony.  It  was  hurried  over  without  atten- 
tion or  respect,  and  the  two  mourners  returned  to  the  house. 
The  will  was  then  produced  and  read  by  the  solicitor,  who 
had  contrived  to  find  it.  It  was  short  and  explicit.  The 
testator  left  every  thing  to  his  son,  with  the  exception  of  an 
annuity  to  the  mother,  but  as  she  was  now  dead,  the  young 
fellow  inherited  the  whole.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  girL  or 
in  fact  any  other  individual. 

“ A long  conversation  then  took  place  between  the  heir  and 
the  solicitor  as  to  the  securities  his  father  had  invested  his 
savings  in.  To  his  great  satisfaction  he  found  they  were 
principally  loans  on  mortgage,  or  bills  on  interest,  with 
good  collateral  security ; his  father  having  done  a consider- 
able business  as  a money-lender  at  large  rates  of  interest. 
On  inquiring  the  names  of  his  father’s  debtors,  young  Brown 
found  there  were  among  them  several  scions  of  good  families, 
but  of  indifferent*  personal  reputation,  and  he  determined  in 
'his  own  mind  to  make  these  his  stepping  stones  to  get  into 
far  higher  society  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  mix  m. 
On  inquiry,  what  would  probably  be  the  gross  value  of  his 
father’s  property,  lie  heard,  to  his  intense  joy,  it  could  not 
certainly  be  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds,  so  rapidly  had 
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the  petty  sordid  gains  of  the  old  tailor  accumulated  at  com- 
pound interest  under  his  thrifty  management. 

“ The  very  day  after  the  funeral,  young  Brown  left  the  house 
he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  reside  in,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  in  a fashionable  hotel.  His  first  idea  was  to  get  rid 
of  his  cousin,  and  for  this  purpose  he  consulted  his  friend  the 
solicitor  on  the  subject,  as  although  unscrupulous  enough 
generally,  he  had  an  aversion  to  take  the  task  upon  himself. 

“ His  supple  legal  friend  listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
recital.  He  afterwards  expressed  his  surprise  that  she  had 
received  no  wages,  but  his  client  informed  him  that  her  posi- 
tion in  the  establishment  arose  from  a charitable  feeling  on 
the  part  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  that  she  would  have 
been  utterly  helpless  and  destitute  without  their  support.  He 
dwelt  also  at  considerable  length  on  the  kindness  they  shewed 
her  during  the  attack  of  small-pox,  and  their  goodness  in 
receiving  her  back  again  after  the  loathsome  disease  had 
terminated.  The  solicitor  advised  that  the  better  way  would 
be  to  give  her  a small  sum  of  money,  say  five  pounds,  and 
send  her  about  her  business.  This  was  agreed  to  readily  by 
Brown,  who  also  wrote  a note  to  her,  informing  her  the 
solicitor  was  actipg  under  his  instructions,  and  concluded  by 
hoping  that  she  would  soon  succeed  in  obtaining  another 
situation. 

“Before  starting  on  Ids  mission,  the  solicitor  intuitively 
perceived  that  his  client  had  something  more  to  communicate 
than  he  had  yet  stated,  but  that  there  was  some  difficulty,  or 
delicacy,  in  broaching  the  subject,  so  he  determined  to  com- 
mence it  himself,  and  asked  whether  there  was  any  other 
circumstance  she  would  be  likely  to  speak  of  1 After  a little 
hesitation,  Brown  admitted  that  there  was,  and  brought  for- 
ward, sheepishly  enough,  the  affair  of  the  two  hundred  pounds 
The  solicitor  listened  with  intense  surprise,  for  he  had  ex- 
pected a totally  different  subject  might  have  been  spoken  of; 
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but  bis  surprise  was  still  further  increased  when  he.  heard  his 
client  observe;  that  as  he  was  not  yet  of  age  when  the  loan  was 
contracted,  he  was  not  legally  liable  for  the  repayment,  espe-  , 
dally  as  the  money  was  not  advanced  for  necessaries. 

“For  some  moments  the  solicitor  stood  utterly  aghast. 

„ He  had  often  in  the  course  of  his  professional  career  met 
with  thoroughly  heartless  scoundrels,  and  he  might,  had  not 
modesty  prevented  him,  have  enrolled  himself  among  the 
number ; but  one  more  despicable  than  his  interesting 
client  he  had  never  seen.  At  last,  however,  he  broke 
silence.  He  admitted  that  his  client  was  right  in  point  of 
law ; but  that,  all  things  considered,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  that  he  should  say  nothing  about  the  affair,  and  that, 
if  she  mentioned  it,  he  had  better  plead  ignorance  of  the  trans- 
action. The  fact  was,  that  although  his  conscience  generally 
troubled  him  but  little,  he  was  still  a man,  and  as  such  his 
feelings  naturally  revolted  at  a commission  of  the  kiud.  At 
the  same  time,  he  proposed  that  Brown  should  go  out  of 
town  for  a week  or  ten  days  to  let  the  affair  blow  over,  should 
the  girl  ride  rusty  (as  he  called  it)  on  the  occasion.  This 
was  finally  agreed  on.  The  next  morning  Brown  went  to 
Brighton,  and  the  solicitor  proceeded  on  his  errand. 

“ When  the  solicitor  arrived  at  the  house  of  business,  it  was 
with  some  trepidation  that  he  stated  the  object  of  his  visit. 
He  found  the  girl  calm  and  collected,  but  she  had  evidently 
been  crying.  The  fact  was,  that,  with  all  her  willingness  to 
deceive  herself,  she  could  not  shut  her  eyes  to  the  truth  that 
her  lover  no  longer  cared  about  her ; but  she  had  little  idea 
on  how  contemptible  a being  she  had  placed  her  affections. 
She  received  the  solicitor’s  communication  quietly  ; she  made 
no  remark  on  the  contents  of  the  letter ; indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  rigid  manner  she  compressed  her  under  lip  against 
her  teeth,  it  might  have  been  thought  she  was  merely  receiving 
warning  in  the  regular  way. 
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“ The  solicitor  proceeded  to  spread  upon  the  table  the  five 
sovereigns,  and  then  the  ‘ woman  ’ broke  out.  She  pushed 
them  indignantly  back  with  her  hand,  and  then  burst  into  a 
violent  flood  of  tears.  The  solicitor  attempted,  with  some- 
thing very  like  feeling  in  his  tone,  to  calm  her,  but  with- 
out success.  Calculating,  and  correctly,  that  the  refusal  of 
the  money  would  be  but  temporary,  he  informed  her  that  she 
must  quit  that  day,  as  the  house  would  be  closed  on  the 
morrow,  and  then  taking  advantage  of  a fresh  burst  of  sorrow 
he  left  her,  thankful  that  his  errand  was  over,  and  that  nothing 
had  been  said  about  the  two  hundred  pounds,  but  more  dis- 
gusted with  his  client  than  ever. 

At  the  end  of  a week  Mr  Brown  returned  to  London,  and 
commenced  living,  according  to  his  own  views  on  the  subject, 
the  life  of  a man  of  fashion.  At  first  he  became  the  object 
of  attack  of  all  those  harpies  who  prey  upon  the  wealthy, 
ignorant,  and  unwary  in  the  metropolis  ; but  he  escaped  from 
the  whole  of  them  perfectly  unscathed.  True,  he  had  in- 
herited a considerable  sum  of  money  from  his  father,  but 
with  it  as  well,  all  the  old  man’s  shrewdness  and  selfishness. 
He  never  by  any  chance  paid  more  than  the  exact  mercantile 
value  for  anything  he  purchased,  and  with  all  his  airs  of 
extravagance,  he  was  as  keen  after  a good  bargain  in  the  bill- 
line as  his  father  himself  could  have  been.  A broken-down 
fashionable  “ leg  ” introduced  him  into  a certain  class  of 
female  society,  hoping  through  their  means  to  open  the 
young  fellow’s  purse-strings  ; but,  again,  the  attempt  was  a 
failure.  He  entered  willingly  enough  into  company  of  the 
kind,  but  completely  turned  the  tables  against  them.  His 
weakest  point,  that  of  an  intense  love  of  female  admiration 
was  protected  by  his  discovery  of  a still  weaker  in  theirs 
that  combined  of  improvidence  and  lavish  display.  On  this 
he  built  a system  of  his  own,  and  became  to  them  a sort  of  pro- 
fessional money-lender.  Tnis  suited  him  in  every  way.  He 
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never  made  a pecuniary  advance  without  a good  collateral 
security,  generally  jewellery,  and  his  vanity  was  flattered  by 
their  prodigal  expressions  of  affection  and  esteem  when  want- 
ing a renewal  of  a bill  or  a further  advance. 

“ It  was  not  likely  that  a life  like  his  would  continue  long 
without  obtaining  for  him  a considerable  amount  of  notoriety. 
Those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  flattered  him  exceed- 
ingly, sometimes  indeed  so  grossly,  that  his  vanity,  even  then, 
must  have  almost  taken  the  form  of  insanity  for  him  not  to 
have  perceived  he  was,  to  his  flatterer,  an  object  of  ridicule. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  he  had  not  one  acquaintance  of  any 
really  respectable  standing  in  society,  although  several  had 
o-ood  family  names.  If  the  former  did  not  associate  with  him, 
his  notoriety  gained  him  their  passing  attention,  and  he  easily 
taught  himself  to  believe  their  admiration  at  the  same  time. 
His  principal  desire,  however,  continued  for  the  admiration  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  as  I have  already  stated,  those  with  whom  he 
generally  associated  gave  him  so  much  of  it,  that,  without  any 
jigure  of  speech,  it  began  to  act  upon  his  brain. 

« He  continued  this  singular  sort  of  life  for  some  years,  a 
slave  to  his  two  principal  vices,  vanity  and  avarice,  and  both 
appeared  to  increase  as  he  got  older,  receiving  servility- 
often  mock— from  those  in  his  power,  and  the  contempt  of  all 
not  in  his  debt.  His  manners  were  forward  and  impudent  in 
the  highest  degree  towards  all  women  without  protection  (for 
he  was  a coward)  ; but  he  restrained  himself  within  proper 
bounds  to  all  others.  With  men  he  was  either  servile  or 
domineering,  according  as  they  were  or  were  not  in  Ins 
power. 

“ Some  ten  years  after  he  commenced  the  life  of  ‘a  man  about 
town,’  as  he  was  one  morning  engaged  at  home  with  his  soli- 
citor,’with  whom  he  had  always  kept  on  terms  of  intimacy,  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room  opened,  and  a woman,  un-ushered 
by  a servant,  entered.  How  she  had  contrived  to  get  there  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  say,  for  her  appearance  was  not  such  as 
to  gain  her  admittance  into  any  house  beyond  the  hall,  with- 
out especial  orders.  Her  clothes  were  scanty,  threadbare,  and 
torn.  Her  face,  naturally  ill-favoured,  shewed  the  ravages  of 
sickness  and  want,  and  she  appeared  so  much  exhausted,  that 
she  could  hardly  hold  herself  erect.  Brown,  though  startled 
at  her  appearance,  recognised,  her  in  a moment, — she  was  his 
cousin.  Annoyed  at  her  presence,  he  asked  her  sharply,  ‘ what 
she  did  there  ? ’ 

She  informed  him  in  a faint  voice,  that  she  was  in  great 
distress,  and  that  she  had  latterly  been  very  ill  and  a patient 
in  the  hospital.  That  in  her  present  poor  condition,  and  ill 
health,  she  could  not  obtain  employment  as  a servant,  and  she 
had  called  to  ask  him  for  a little  assistance  to  enable  her  to 
start  in  some  small  way  of  business,  as  she  feared  her  strength 
would  never  allow  her  to  undertake  any  hard  labour  again. 

" The  time  she  had  occupied  in  speaking  was  sufficient  to 
allow  Brown  to  recover  his  presence  of  mind.  He  told  her 
abruptly,  he  had  nothing  to  give  her,  and  ordered  her  never  to 
aPply  to  him  again.  The  poor  woman,  urged  on  by  her 
necessities,  reminded  him,  that  formerly  lie  had  obtained 
money  from  her,  and  she  hoped,  in  his  turn,  he  would  now 
give  her  some  assistance. 

“Instead  of  admitting  the  justice  of  this  most  cogent  argu- 
ment, which,  by  the  by,  annoyed  him  exceedingly,  he  replied, 
that  he  had  no  remembrance  of  any  transaction  of  the  kind. 
If  she  had  any  claim  upon  him,  she  could  apply  to  his  solici- 
tor, the  gentleman  beside  him,  at  his  office,  and  in  office 
hours,  who  would  act  for  him  on  the  occasion,  although,  he 
e 1,  . he  iul  1 not  ^ot  much  by  the  move,  as,  according 
to  her  own  statement,  he  was  not  of  age  at  the  time,  and  the 
debt,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed,  was  long  since  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

“ The  poor  woman,  still  in  the  same  mild  tone,  replied  that 
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she  made  no  claim  ; it  was  only  to  his  charitable  feeling  that 
she  appealed. 

“The  wretch  coarsely  replied,  ‘that  he  never  gave  to 
beggars.’ 

« This  remark  acted  powerfully  both  on  the  woman  and  the 
solicitor.  The  latter,  though  disgusted  at  his  clients  be- 
haviour, had  just  received  instructions  from  him  to  commence 
proceedings,  which  promised  to  be  lucrative,  against  a debtor, 
and  had  turned  his  face  to  the  window  that  its  expression  might 
not  be  seen.  He  now  turned  rapidly  round  with  an  involun- 
tary movement  to  protest  against  the  remark.  The  woman, 
however,  required  no  abettor.  She  drew  her  frail  form  up  to 
its  full  height,  and  answered  her  cousin  only  by  a look— but 
such  a look ! The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  ill-favoured 
countenance  in  a moment  was  miraculous  ; all  notice  of  her 
features  was  lost  in  the  wonderful  expression  of  her  face. 
There  was  in  it  the  look  of  a loving  woman  and  an  avenging 
angel  combined.  The  quivering  lip  told  the  mortal  ; the 
stern,  open,  and  commanding  eye,  the  spirit  There  was 
nothing  fierce  in  it  ; it  was  rather  the  stern  coldness  of 
offended  justice.  There  was  in  it  no  threat,  but  a direct 
certainty  of  retribution,  which  nothing  could  avoid. 

“ The  words  the  solicitor  was  about  to  utter  died  on  his  lips. 
Even  his  client  was  moved,  and  as  the  speechless  woman 
turned  towards  the  door,  he  said  to  her 

“ ‘ I wish  always  to  act  honourably  and  handsomely  to  you. 
If  you  can  obtain  a situation,  I am  perfectly  ready  to  give  you 
an  excellent  character.’ 

« The  woman  left,  and  I have  heard  nothing  more  of  her.  I 
told  you,  I think,  some  time  since,  that  I believed  the  direct 
judgment  of  Heaven  fell  oftener  on  sinners  in  this  world  than 
is  generally  imagined,  and  this  man  s fate  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
case  in  point.  Although  no  effect  was  perceptible  on  the 
mind  of  the  sordid  wretch  by  the  woman’s  visit,  all  annoyance 
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it  had  occasioned  had  perhaps  vanished  before  the  lapse  of  an 
hour,  yet  his  insanity  began  to  develop  itself  immediately 
afterwards.  I am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  it,  from  the 
fact  that  his  particular  form  of  mania  appeared  as  an  exaggera- 
tion of  his  particularly  prominent  vices.  His  vanity  increased 
till  he  thought  himself  something  more  than  mortal,  yet  Ids 
natural  meanness  of  disposition,  which  still  clung  to  him,  saved 
him  from  ruin,  by  circumscribing  his  attempts  at  exhibiting 
his  self-importance.  I do  not  know  in  what  manner,  or  by 
whose  application,  the  statute  of  lunacy  was  obtained,  but  the 
result  was,  that  he  was  placed  here  under  my  care.  Of  course, 
I had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  or  he  would  not  have  remained 
here  a day,  but  here  he  is,  and  I cannot  afford  to  disobey  my 
orders.  Had  I my  own  will,  he  would  not  remain  here  a week 
longer,  for  I assure  you  his  presence  is  to  me  a source  of  con- 
tinual annoyance.” 

Long  before  the  doctor  had  concluded  the  narrative,  my  aver- 
sion to  the  fellow  was  as  great  as  his  own.  For  some  time  I 
avoided  him  on  all  possible  occasions,  but  as  he  continued  to 
thrust  Ids  society  on  me,  I began  to  wish  I could  find  so, me 
means  of  punishing  him  for  the  annoyance  he  gave  me.  At 
last  an  opportunity  presented  itself;  but  as  the  principal  actor 
in  my  scheme  of  vengeance  was  also  a remarkable  character, 

I must  crave  the  reader’s  permission  to  introduce  her  some- 
what particularly. 

Before  the  doctor  accepted  the  appointment  of  superin- 
tendent of  Shirley  Hall,  lie  was  assistant  physician  in  a large 
pauper  lunatic  asylum.  Among  his  patients  was  a woman 
who  had  been  a cook,  and  a skilled  one  too,  in  a gentleman’s 
kindly.  Dinah  Searle,  for  that  was  her  name,  unlike  most 
cooks,  who  are  reported  to  occupy  their  leisure  hours  in-mak- 
ing up  caps,  spent  hers,  to  improve  her  mind,  in  reading  novels, 
and  had  thereby  increased  a somewhat  romantic  disposition,  till 
she  made  it  utterly  ridiculous.  Dinah,  although  without  any 
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personal  attractions,  considered  herself  as  a most  loveable 
creature,  and  fondly  imagined  that  men  were  continually  fall- 
ing victims  to  her  charms.  At  the  same  time,  she  ne\er 
encouraged  their  advances,  her  heart  having  been  engaged, 
while  yet  very  young,  by  a most  amiable  and  talented  man, 
who,  however,  from  his  very  superior  position  m society  to 
hers,  was  unable  to  make  her  his  wife.  Vi  hether  this  gentle- 
man ever  existed,  or  was  altogether  a mythical  offspring  of 
her  novel-reading  propensity,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; but 
most  probably  the  latter  suggestion  is  the  correct  one,  as  she 
occasionally  hinted  that  he  was  a “gallant  officer.”  That  Dinah, 
in  her  time,  (she  was  now  considerably  past  forty,)  had  re- 
ceived several  offers  of  marriage  from  divers  respectable  men 
is  certain,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  she  had  refused  them 
all,  rather  than  break  her  faith  to  the  real  or  ideal  object  of 
her  affections.  But  in  rejecting  the  offers  made  to  her,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  it  occasioned  her  no  pain— on  the  con- 
trary, she  used  to  say  that  she  felt  bitterly  the  grievous  dis- 
appointment she  had  occasioned  to  so  many  worthy  men,  but 
still  she  continued  inflexible  in  her  pledge  to  her  only  love. 

Unfortunately,  after  a time,  Dinah  had  made  so  many 
worthy  men  unhappy,  and  it  preyed  so  heavily  on  her 
spirits,  that  she  was  obliged  to  seek  for  consolation,  and  she 
found  it.  She  also  fancied  herself  weakly— most  cooks  do— 
and  she  was  advised  to  have  great  faith  in  beer,  which  would 
do  more  to  strengthen  her  than  all  tbe  doctor’s  stuff  put  to- 
gether. She  tried  it,  and  found  it  answer  admirably.  She 
commenced  with  a pint  daily,  which  she  increased  to  a quart, 
and  that  again  to  three  pints— in  fact,  she  was  obliged  to  do 
it,  she  said,  the  heat  of  the  fire  having  such  an  effect  on  her  in 
her  delicate  health.  Occasionally  she  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  quantity  of  beer  she  required,  but  she  found 
that  gin  might  be  used  as  a substitute  with  equal  effect.  At 
last,  she  confined  herself  principally  to  it,  as  it  was  far  more 
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easy  of  transport  and  concealment  than  beer.  To  conclude, 
what  with  gin  and  beer,  love  and  the  heat  of  the  fire,  all  com- 
bined, poor  Dinah’s  brains  began  to  give  way,  and  she  became 
a patient  of  the  doctor’s. 

Thanks  to  his  skill  and  care,  she,  to  a great  degree,  re- 
covered, and  the  cure  promised  to  be  permanent  if  she  could 
be  kept  from  drink.  When  the  doctor  came  to  Shirley  Hall, 
he  brought  Dinah  with  him,  and  the  place  was  admirably 
suited  for  her,  as  no  beer  nor  spirits  were  allowed  on  the 
premises,  and  she  was,  therefore,  in  a great  degree,  free  from 
temptation.  In  her  new  situation,  as  under  cook,  she  did  her 
duty  well  and  conscientiously.  She  still  retained  her  affection 
for  her  old  love,  but  she  also  imagined  that  another  most 
worthy  and  honourable  man  admired  her,  and  wished  to  marry 
her;  but  as  she  could  not  give  him  the  heart  in  return,  she  re- 
fused to  listen  to  his  addresses.  Who  this  gentleman  was 
nobody  knew,  and  the  absurdity  was  the  greater,  as  she  never 
received  any  letters.  The  doctor  considered  her  present  ad- 
mirer as  a harmless  phase  of  her  insanity,  and  he  let  it  take 
its  course.  It  gave,  in  fact,  very  little  trouble.  Her  low 
spirits  at  being  obliged  to  refuse  the  worthy  man,  occasionally, 
perhaps  three  or  four  times  a year,  came  on,  and  increased  in 
intensity  daily  for  a week  or  ten  days,  when  they  culminated 
in  a violent  fit  of  hysterics,  after  which  she  became  calm  and 
contented,  and  continued  so  for  some  months,  when  the  low 
spirits  again  attacked  her,  and  again  vanished  after  another 
hysterical  fit.  Every  one  was  used  to  it,  and  it  excited  no 
comment. 

After  a little  consideration,  I determined,  if  possible,  to 
make  Dinah  believe  that  Mr  Brown  was  the  estimable  man  at 
present  in  love  with  her,  but  whose  love  she  could  not  return. 
To  accomplish  this  I wanted  a coadjutor.  As  neither  myself 
nor  any  man  in  the  establishment  had  sufficient  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  Dinah  to  fairly  introduce  the  subject  to  her, 
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I determined  on  applying  to  Mine.  Reumont,  whose  case  I 
have  already  described,  for  assistance.  I,  however,  experienced 
considerable  difficulty.  I unfortunately  chose  a moment  for 
making  my  application  when  the  spirit  of  Xerxes  was  strong 
within  her.  The  proposition  caused  great  umbrage  to  the 
dignity  of  the  eastern  despot,  and  the  idea  of  entering  into 
the  love  affairs  of  a supplementary  cook  in  a lunatic  asylum 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  disapprobation.  On  my  again 
bringing  the  subject  before  her,  I obtained  a more  patient 
hearing.  I soon  found  the  feeling  of  womanhood  to  be  latent 
in  the  ex-governess,  and  after  having  narrated  to  her  the 
history  of  Mr  Brown,  as  the  doctor  had  told  it  to  me,  the 
satisfaction  to  be  obtained  by  resenting  the  insult  offered  to 
her  sex  was  so  great,  that  at  last  she  consented  to  take  part  in 
the  conspiracy.  It  was  then  resolved  that  she  should  work 
upon  the  credulity  of  Dinah,  and  that  my  task  should  be  to 
excite  the  amorous  susceptibilities  of  Mr  Brown,  by  informing 
him  that  no  man  had  ever  been  able  to  make  a conquest  of 
Dinah’s  heart. 

Whether  Mine.  Reumontjpossessed  more  tact  than  I did,  or 
whether  Dinah’s  credulity  was  more  easily  acted  upon  than 
Mr  Brown’s,  I know  not,  but,  certainly,  my  sister  conspirator 
succeeded  far  more  rapidly  than  I did.  I endeavoured,  by 
every  opportunity  in  my  power,  to  draw  him  out  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  female  conquests,  and,  as  far  as  that  went,  I had 
nothing  to  complain  of ; but  the  moment  I endeavoured  to 
pique  his  curiosity  about  Dinah,  and  defy  him  to  captivate 
her,  he  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in  the  matter  whatever. 
“ Labor  improbus  vincit  omnia.”  I persevered,  and  at  last 
succeeded.  I accomplished  this,  however,  by  somewhat  chang- 
ing my  tactics,  and  Brown  determined  on  trying  to  captivate  her, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  ridiculous.  II  itli  this 
charitable  intent  he  commenced  operations.  He  took  every 
opportunity  of  peering  into  the  kitchen,  of  meeting  her  as  if 
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accidentally,  and  then  making  the  most  tender  eyes  at  her, 
and  other  little  stratagems,  such  as  he  believed  to  be  irresis- 
tible. Mine.  Reumont,  on  her  side,  kept  up  the  game  admir- 
ably. She  begged  of  Dinah  not  to  listen  to  his  advances,  for, 
though  respectable,  he  was  a most  dangerous  man.  This,  of 
course,  excited  Dinah’s  curiosity,  although  it  was  without 
danger,  as  far  as  the  possibility  of  his  making  any  impression 
on  her  heart  went. 

Although  Dinah  resolutely  determined  on  being  true  to  her 
first  love,  she  resolved  to  examine  a little  more  closely  her 
new  conquest,  and  judge  for  herself,  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  the  irresistible  personage  Mme.  Reumont  had  painted  him. 
With  this  intent  she  more  than  once  purposely  passed  him  in 
the  garden  or  on  the  stairs.  On  each  occasion  he  cast  on  her 
his  most  impassioned  glances,  while  she,  in  return,  looked  at 
him  with  a plaintive,  half-reproachful  expression  of  counte- 
nance, intended  to  sliew  him  the  pain  his  advances  cost  her. 

It  is  proverbially  difficult  to  play  with  fire  and  not  run  the 
risk  of  being  burned,  and  it  appeared  to  be  Mr  Brown’s  fate 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  proverb.  By  degrees  I found  the 
strong  expressions  of  contempt  he  at  first  made  use  .of,  vanish, 
and  others,  by  no  means  uncomplimentary  to  Dinah,  supply 
their  place.  On  these  occasions  I always  attempted  to  add 
fuel  to  fire,  by  assuring  him  that  all  his  blandishments  were  in 
vain,  and  that  the  man  who  could  make  Dinah  false  to  her 
first  love,  must  possess  far  greater  attractions  than  could  be 
found  in  his  person,  great  as  they  might  be. 

These  deprecatory  remarks,  I soon  found,  did  not  pass  with- 
out their  effect.  He  seemed  to  wince  under  them,  and  a cer- 
tain conceited  jerk  of  the  head  he  gave  when  lie  heard  them, 
shewed  it  was  his  intention  to  prove  that  I had  underrated 
him.  The  flirtation  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  and  the  acci- 
dental meetings  between  Dinah  and  her  admirer  more  frequent. 
It  waS  also  clear  to  me  he  was  really  falling  in  love  with 
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her,  and  the  remarks  he  used  to  make  to  me  about  her 
proved  it. 

“ He  had  never,”  he  said,  “ in  his  life  met  with  so  much 
virtue  and  fidelity  in  woman,  and  he  admired  her  the  more 
for  it,  rake  as  he  was.”  Although  not  handsome,  he  admi.ted, 
there  was  a beauty  of  expression  in  her  countenance  seldom 
met  with,  and  that,  with  him,  went  further  than  regularity  of 
feature,  but,  above  all,  it  was  the  difliculty  of  success  he  ex- 
perienced that  he  admired  most  in  her.  “ In  all  my  love  affairs 
together,”  he  told  me  with  an  air  of  perfect  fatuity,  “ I have 
not  found  half  the  resistance  I have  in  that  girL  ’ 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  the  slightest  injury  was  being 
done  to  Dinah’s  feelings  in  carrying  out  our  plot ; nothing 
could  have  been  farther  from  the  intention  of  either  fMme. 
Reumont  or  myself.  There  was  not  the  slightest  probability 
of  her  affections  being  entrapped  by  the  detestable  little  dandy. 
If  the  truth  were  really  to  be  told,  instead  of  Dinah's  feelings 
suffering  on  the  occasion,  the  affair  was  one  of  triumph  to  her, 
notwithstanding  the  pain,  she  said,  she  felt  in  being  obliged 
to  refuse  so  estimable  a man.  I doubt  myself  whether  there 
was  any  love  episode  in  her  life  that,  in  reality,  gave  her 
greater  satisfaction;  and  her  pretended  sorrow  at  the  disappoint- 
ment she  was  occasioning  was  sheer  hypocrisy. 

As  things  were  evidently  approaching  a climax,  I took  an 
opportunity  of  having  a lengthened  interview  with  Mine.  Reu- 
mont, so  as  to  discuss  the  subject  at  our  leisure,  and  definitely 
to  decide  on  a plan  of  action.  For  some  time  we  argued 
whether  we  ought  to  make  the  doctor  a partner  in  .our  con- 
spiracy or  not.  Mmc.  ,Reumont  at  first  strongly  objected  to 
it,  thinking  the  man  of  science  would  consider  it  derogatory 
to  be  mixed  up  in  any  plot  of  the  kind.  At  last,  however,  I 
was  able  to  overcome  her  objection.  I so  well  knew  the 
doctor’s  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  Brown  that  I felt  assured 
we  should  have  both  his  countenance  and  assistance.  We  next 
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resolved  that  a meeting  between  the  dandy  and  Dinah  should 
take  place,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  plead  his  passion  to  her 
without  impediment,  and  also  to  give  Dinah  an  opportunity 
of  personally  declining  the  honour  ottered  her.  On  lime.  Reu- 
mont  was  thrown  the  onus  of  getting  Dinah  to  consent  to  the 
meeting,  should  Brown  propose  one,  and  it  was  to  be  my  duty 
to  persuade  her  admirer  to  apply  for  an  interview.  On  the 
doctor  I proposed  throwing  the  task  of  selecting  time  and 
place. 

Although  I had  expressed  to  Mine.  Iteumont  my  belief 
that  the  doctor  would  readily  assist  us,  I must  confess  I had 
my  doubts  on  the  subject  when  it  came  to  the  point.  He 
listened  with  great  good  humour  to  the  suggestion,  but  for 
some  time  he  appeared  undecided.  At  last  he  gave  way. 

••  Vi  ith  all  my  wish,'’  he  said,  laughing,  “to  maintain  my 
professional  dignity  in  the  establishment,  the  temptation  of 
seeing  that  contemptible  wretch  make  a greater  fool  of  him- 
self than  usual,  is  too  great  to  be  resisted.  I will  assist  you 
as  far  as  I can,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  your  plans  are.” 

I explained  to  him  that  we  wished  to  contrive  a meeting  in 
such  a spot  that  we  could  witness  it  without  being  observed, 
but  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  accomplish  it  without  his 
assistance. 

“ You  shall  have  it  with  pleasure,  on  the  condition  that  you 
keep  my  agency  in  the  flatter  a perfect  secret,  for  I should 
not  like  the  other  patients  to  know  anything  about  it.  I think 
it  might  be  managed  in  this  manner.  On  the  day  you  deter- 
mine for  the  meeting,  I will  take  steps  to  keep  tlie  other  pa- 
tients from  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  grounds.  The  meet- 
ing had  better  take  place  there,  for  we  can  place  ourselves  in 
the  shrubbery,  and  witness  all  that  takes  place  without  being 
seen.” 

I promised  the  doctor  to  follow  his  instructions  to  the  letter, 
and  we  parted. 
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As  soon  as  I had  obtained  Hs  promise  to  assist  us,  I began 
to  break  ground  as  cautiously  as  I could  with  Mr  Brown,  to 
induce  him  to  write  to  Dinah  proposing  a meeting.  My  task 
turned  out  a far  easier  one  than  I had  imagined.  The  love  he 
had  conceived  for  Dinah  had  increased  so  much  from  the  op- 
position she  had  shewn  him,  that  he  was  now  ready  for  almost 
any  folly. 

The  letter  was  written,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
placing  it  in  Dinah’s  hand,  as  she  one  day  passed  him  on  the 
staircase.  It  contained  an  earnest  prayer,  on  his  part,  for  her 
to  meet  him,  mentioning  the  spot  the  doctor  had  selected, 
and  which  I had  proposed  as  an  idea  of  my  own. 

Mme.  Reumont,  on  her  part,  had  little  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing Dinah  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  only  request  she  made 
Was  that  it  might  be  put  off  for  a week.  She  gave  no  reason 
for  the  required  delay,  but  the  fact  was,  she  determined  on 
making  some  extraordinary  toilet  preparations ; for,  although 
she  was  resolutely  determined  on  refusing  her  admirer,  her 
pride  had  no  objection  to  make  him  fully  aware  how  attractive 
a personage  she  was,  when  she  had  paid  proper  attention  to 
her  costume.  To  make  the  effect  the  more  striking,  she  took 
care  to  avoid  meeting  him  during  the  interval,  and  the  anxiety 
of  her  lover  to  behold  her,  in  consequence,  became  almost  in- 
supportable. 

The  evening  arrived  for  the  interview,  and  a lovely  one  it 
was.  It  seemed  perfectly  adapted  for  a meeting  of  the  kind.  The 
spot  chosen  also  was  everything  which  could  be  desired.  It 
was  at  the  extremity  of  a thick  avenue  of  shrubs,  terminating 
on  a lovely  green  sward.  The  doctor  had  invited  an  intimate 
friend  of  his  to  drink  tea  at  the  asylum.  This  gentleman  was 
an  admirable  musician,  both  as  a singer  and  player.  The 
doctor  had  partly  informed  him  of  our  plot,  and  had  requested 
him  to  begin  his  performance  immediately  after  the  tea  was 
over,  being  perfectly  sure  the  whole  of  the  patients  would 
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remain  to  hear  him  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Brown  and 
Mine.  Reumont.  As  soon  as  the  singing  commenced,  the 
doctor  left  and  joined  Mine.  Reumont  and  myself,  and  we 
placed  ourselves  among  the  shrubs,  in  such  a position  as  en- 
abled us  to  see  all  that  passed,  but  at  the  same  time  we  were 
out  of  earshot. 

Brown  was  the  first  at  the  place  of  appointment.  In  dress 
he  was  perfectly  resplendent.  There  was  not  a single  article 
in  his  toilet  on  which  he  had  not  bestowed  the  greatest  care. 
His  hat  and  boots  were  of  the  glossiest,  and  his  gloves  fitted 
him  with  the  utmost  exactness.  His  jewellery  was  displayed  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  his  linen  was  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
He  carried  in  his  hand  a dress  cane,  and  to  complete  his 
seductive  appearance,  he  had  stuck  an  eye-glass  in  his  eye. 
He  walked  up  and  down  impatiently,  every  now  and  then 
giving  a jerk  of  his  leg,  for  his  unseen  Jgmale  tormentors 
would  allow  him  no  rest  even  then. 

At  last  Dinah  made  her  appearance.  To  describe  her  dress, 
and  do  it  justice,  would  be  impossible  ; it  was  simply,  in  her 
idea,  overwhelming.  True,  her  garments,  to  the  keen  eye  of  a 
female  critic,  might  have  been  thought  not  to  fit  her  as  correctly 
as  ladies  generally  considered  desirable,  but  the  combination 
of  colours  was  most  striking.  Her  bonnet  was  somewhat  out 
of  shape,  it  is  true,  but  the  quantity  of  flowers  and  ribbons 
upon  it  concealed  to  a great  degree  the  defect.  From  what 
source  she  had  obtained  them  it  was  impossible  to  say,  there 
were  more  on  her  sole  person  at  the  moment  than  the  whole 
establishment  was  imagined  to  contain.  Her  manner  of 
walking  on  the  occasion  was  also  peculiar.  There  was  an 
amount  of  resolution  in  her  step,  that  betokened  her  deter- 
minately  set  on  some  point  she  wished  to  carry  out,  yet  this 
was  somewhat  calmed  down  by  a certain  modesty  of  manner 
which,  truth  to  say,  did  not  seem  perfectly  natural.  Alto- 
gether hef  appearance  resembled,  in  a most  extraordinary  de- 
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gree,  the  lady  who  comes  on  in  a pantomime  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  being  knocked  down  by  the  clown. 

As  Dinah  approached  Mr  Brown,  the  affected  modesty  of  her 
demeanour  increased  ; he,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  a more  cajol- 
ing and  conquering  air.  For  the  moment,  his  invisible  tormen- 
tors seemed  to  have  left  him  in  peace.  When  he  met  Dinah  he 
immediately  put  on  one  of  his  most  irresistible  glances,  and 
attempted  to  take  her  hand.  This,  by  her  pantomime,  she 
resolutely  declined.  He  then  appeared  to  commence  some 
powerful  style  of  reasoning,  to  which  she  evidently  listened 
with  attention,  replying  however,  occasionally,  with  a mourn- 
ful shake  of  the  head.  He  was  then  silent  for  a moment  as  if 
waiting  for  an  answer,  but  not  receiving  it,  he  succeeded  in 
seizing  her  hand  which  he  attempted  to  raise  to  his  lips.  At 
the  same  instant,  as  if  the  patience  of  his  tormentors  could 
restrain  itself  no  longer,  he  gave  so  violent  a jerk  with  his  leg, 
that  it  resembled  in  strength  the  kick  of  a horse.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  intention  of  his  fair  unseen  admirers  or 
enemies,  it  certainly  had  the  effect  of  making  him  drop  the 
hand  of  Dinah. 

He  now  commenced  his  courtship  with  words  alone,  but 
the  jealousy  of  his  unseen  tormentors  seemed  to  have  been 
completely  aroused,  for  all  the  time  he  was  speaking  he  kept 
on  the  jerking  movement  without  cessation.  Dinah  still  ap- 
peared to  say  but  little,  but  she  looked  at  him  in  a most  im- 
ploring manner.  To  add  force  to  the  few  words  she  uttered, 
she  at  last  placed  her  two  hands  together  as  if  supplicating 
his  silence,  when  he,  as  if  to  make  his  persuasion  doubly 
strong,  attempted  to  press  her  raised  hands  between  his  own, 
but  no  sooner  was  the  contact  complete,  than  he  gave  a spring 
which  raised  him  completely  from  the  ground.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  jealous  unseen  fair  were  not  simply  content  with  attracting 
his  attention,  but  by  some  cruel  feminine  artifice  had  contrived 
to  inflict  on  him  considerable  pain  as  well.  Dinah  seemed 
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astonished  at  his  behaviour,  and  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance fully  betrayed  it.  He  attempted  to  distract  her 
attention  by  fresh  advances,  but  the  spasmodic  movement  in 
his  legs  became  worse  than  ever.  Dinah  now  appeared  to  be 
alarmed,  and,  possibly  to  make  herself  more  interesting  in  his 
eyes,  gave  intimation  of  the  approach  of ‘a  hysterical  tit 
Brown,  thinking  her  on  the  point  of  falling,  attempted  to  sup- 
port her  in  his  arms,  but  his  antics  became  worse  than  ever 
ihey  kept  on  without  ceasing.  He  appeared  at  last  utterly 
incapable  of  restraining  himself,  and  his  movements  were  so 
violent  that  he  looted  like  one  of  those  card-board  fibres 
which  are  made  to  amuse  children,  and  which  jerk  their  legs 
when  a string  is  pulled.  To  such  a degree,  in  fact,  did  iSs 
antics  arrive,  that  the  doctor  thought  it  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  the  scene. 

" My  dear  .Mr  Brown,”  he  called  out,  “ what  can  be  the 
matter  with  you  ?” 


n an  instant  Dinah’s  hysterical  symptoms  vanished,  and  she 
rapidly  disappeared  among  the  shrubs.  The  doctor  advanced 
an.  offered  Brown,  who  appeared  completely  exhausted,  his 
arm  to  conduct  liim  to  the  house ; but  Mine.  Reumont  and 
myself  thought  it  better  not  to  make  our  appearance. 

The  next  da^  I asked  Brown  what  success  he  had  had 
He  told  me  he  should  have  succeeded  perfectly,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unfortunate  appearance  of  the  doctor.  I advised 
him  to  try  again,  and  he  promised  me  he  would.  To  conclude 
each  time  he  attempted  to  meet  Dinah,  his  antics  recom- 
menced, and  when  at  last  he  gave  up  his  attacks  on  her 
heart,  so  completely  was  his  mind  imbued  with  the  thought 
of  his  involuntary  dance,  that  he  could  not  restrain  himself, 
but  commenced  it  again  whenever  he  saw  her.  So  that  when- 
ever he  annoyed  me,  I had  only,  by  some  stratagem,  to 
bring  him  within  the  sphere  of  Dinah’s  influence,  to  inflict  on 
him  a fitting  punishment. 


< 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


MEMORY  EST  MADNESS. 


HEN  I was  one  morning' taking  my  accustomed  con- 
stitutional walk  in  the  grounds,  I saw  the  door 
of  communication  in  the  wall  between  the  two 


establishments  open,  and  a singular-looking  being,  fantastical  y 
dressed,  accompanied  by  a keeper,  enter,  and  make  towards 
the  house.  He  was  a tall,  thin,  emaciated  man,  of  about  forty 
years  of  age.  His  face  was  pale,  apparently  more  from  priva- 
tion than  111  health,  and  his  form  was  bent  as  if  from  weak- 
ness rather  than  age.  Though  at  first  sight  his  appearance, 
excited  my  sympathy,  on  a second  glance,  a good  deal  of  his 
weakness  appeared  more  simulated  than  real  He  was  dres^e 
in  a loose  suit  of  dark-brown  cloth,  and  his  long  coat  seemed 
cut  so  as  to  assume  something  of  the  look  of  a mendican 
friars  frock.  It  was  torn  and  ragged  in  several  places,  al- 
though the  rents  seemed,  from  their  shape  and  position,  to 
have°been  purposely  made,  rather  than  the  effect  of  long  wear 
or  accident.  On  his  breast  he  wore  a large  white  paper  cross 
pinned  carefully  on,  and  his  whole  appearance,  as  he  moved 
slowly  along,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  was  the 
caricature  of  one  of  the  pictured  saints  or  pilgrims  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  he  passed  me  lie  made  a low 
and  humble  obeisance,  and  for  which  compliment  I was  some- 
what puzzled  what  return  to  make.  He  went  into  the  house. 
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where  he  remained  for  perhaps  half-an-hour,  and  he  then  re- 
turned with  his  keeper  to  his  old  quarters.  Shortly  after- 
wards, a gentlemanly  middle-aged  man  left  the  house  in 
company  with  the  doctor,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  gate 
T\hen  the  stranger  had  taken  his  leave,  and  the  doctor  was 
returning  to  the  house,  I accosted  him,  and  inquired  who  the 
singular  creature  might  be,  who  had  made  such  an  extraordi- 
nary appearance.  He  briefly  replied  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
a religious  monomaniac;  that  in  his  younger  days  he  had 
turned  from  the  Protestant  faith,  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  became  a Roman  Catholic;  and  that  he  appeared  to 
have  been  early  imbued  with  some  of  the  ultra  doctrines  of 
t ha  creed,  which  had  increased  till  insanity  had  developed 
itself  He  was  now  not  only  an  incurable  lunatic,  but  beyond 
hat,  the  terrible  attribute  which  so  frequently  attends  re- 
ligious monomania,  a suicidal  tendency,  was  also  an  element 
in  his  disease.  To  such  an  extent  had  it  arrived,  that  he  had 
several  times  attempted  to  destroy  himself,  and  it  was  now 
necessary  night  and  day,  to  watch  him.  The  doctor  added 
that  he  had  been  placed  by  his  friends  under  his  care,  and 
everything  which  could  be  done  to  ameliorate  so  hopeless  a 
case  was  adopted.  “If,”  continued  Dr  Meadows,  “as  you 
appear  to  take  an  interest  in  cases  of  the  kind,  you  would 
like  to  know  more  about  the  poor  fellow,  I shall  be  happy  to 
give  you  a sketch  of  his  life.  His  history  is  a very  singular 
one,  at  least  as  far  as  his  malady  is  concerned.  I have  had 
much  experience  in  cases  of  insanity,  as  you  are  aware,  but 
one  more  extraordinary  than  his  I never  met  with  ” I 
willingly  accepted  the  doctor's  offer,  and  a few  days  after- 
wards, he  took  the  opportunity  of  relating  to  me  the  following 
narrative  : — b 

“ Mr  Watkins,  the  father  of  the  poor  fellow  you  saw,  was 
for  many  years  British  vice-consul,  or  rather  consular-agent, 
at  one  of  the  smaller  Italian  seaports.  His  wife  was  an 
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Englishwoman,  a good,  clever,  shrewd  creature,  who  brought 
up  her  family,  which  consisted  of  two  son3,  during  their  early 
childhood,  well  and  religiously,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  which  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
attached  members.  As  her  children  grew  older,  her  dominion 
over  them  naturally  lessened.  When  the  elder  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  younger  ten,  they  were  taken 
from  her  charge  and  sent  to  the  public  school  of  the  town  in 
which  they  were  living,  there  to  receive  the  best  instruction 
that  institution  afforded,  Mr  Watkins’s  time  being  too  much 
occupied  to  instruct  them  himself,  and  his  income  too  limited 
to  allow  him  to  procure  for  them  an  English  tutor.  An  under- 
standing was,  however,  entered  into  with  the  head  of  the 
establishment  that  the  religious  creed  of  the  two  boys  should 
in  no  way  be  tampered  with  ; and  a promise  also  given  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Watkins,  that  his  sons  should  abstain  from, 
either  by  act  or  speech,  shewing  the  slightest  disrespect  to 
subjects  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  ihe 
presence  of  their  fellow-pupils.  Although  now  generally  no 
longer  under  her  tuition,  Mrs  Watkins  continued  the  spiritual 
guidance  of  her  sons,  a task  she  accomplished  both  with  zeal 
and  ability. 

“ The  boys  continued  at  their  school  for  two  years  without 
anything  occurring  worthy  of  notice.  Naturally  talented,  they 
had  made  good  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  their 
professors.  They  were  both  excellent  French  and  Italian 
scholars;  and,  although  their  accent  in  the  classics  might  have 
been  strongly  condemned  by  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  tutor, 
they  knew  far  more  of  Latin  and  Greek  than  is  usually  found 
among  lads  of  their  age  at  an  Italian  university. 

“ At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  however,  a circumstance 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mrs  Watkins,  which  gave  both 
her  and  her  husband  the  greatest  uneasiness.  Although  the 
head  of  the  college  had  religiously  kept  his  promise  of  non 
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interference  with  the  religious  creed  of  his  English  pupils,  the 
conduct  of  one  of  his  subordinates  had  been  far  less  honour- 
able. The  creed  of  the  elder  boy  had  not  been  tampered  with 
as  he  did  not  fall  under  tin?  same  influence  as  his  brother’ 
being  m a higher  class;  but  the  younger,  a lad  of  a very 
melancholy,  sedate  temperament,  had  had,  unfortunately  for 
an  instructor  a bigoted  creature,  who  carried  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  the  reputed  doctrine  of  Jesuitism,  and  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  a work  of  grace  to  place  honour  on 
one  side  and  restore  the  soul  of  the  heretic  to  the  bosom  of 
• ChurcL  How  far  he  succeeded  with  the  boy  it 

“ <:  CU  t certainI^  by  the  time  Mrs  Watkins’s  atten- 

lon  was  called  to  the  fact,  the  respect  her  son  had  had  for 
the  faith  he  had  been  reared  in  was  considerably  diminished 
and  as  might  naturally  be  expected  under  such  a tutor,  his 

tendency  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  had  increased  in  pro- 
portion. 1 

“ No  sooner  was  the  discovery  made  than  the  boys  were 
removed  from  the  school.  William,  the  elder,  a remarkably 
clever  amiable  youth,  was  taken  into  his  father’s  office,  who 
beyond  his  official  capacity,  acted  as  agent  for  an  eminent 
English  mercantile  firm  engaged  in  the  Italian  trade.  The 
younger,  though  nominally  employed  in  the  counting-house 
remained  principally  in  the  society  of  his  mother,  there  behm 
hardly  occupation  enough  for  both,  and  the  boy  himself 
having  little  disposition  for  business. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs  Watkins  soon  perceived  that  matters 
were  very  little  mended  with  her  younger  son  by  withdrawing 
him  from  school.  While  there,  the  attack  upon  his  religion" 
though  made  in  an  insidious  and  dangerous  manner,  was 
tempered  with  some  apparent  regard  to  the  wishes  of  Ids 
parents ; but  now,  no  longer  controlled  by  the  authority  of 
the  principal  of  the  college,  the  attempt  to  convert  him  was 
earned  on  openly  and  defiantly.  Mrs  Watkins  tried  to  coun- 
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teract  the  evil  to  the  fullest  extent  in  her  power;  unfortu- 
nately that  fell  far  short  of  what  was  required.  It  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  keep  a youth  of  his  age  at  home  all  day, 
and  when  absent  from  her,  he'was  always  found  either  in  a 
church  or  in  the,  company  of  an  ecclesiastic.  His  father 
attempted  to  interpose  his  authority,  and  prohibit  his  visit  to 
the  churches  and  the  society  of  the  priests ; but  their  doctrines 
had  already  taken  root,  and  the  boy  quietly,  but  firmly,  replied, 
that  he  considered  his  duty  to  God  to  be  superior  to  that  he 
owed  his  parents ; and  his  father,  greatly  troubled,  feared  to 
carry  out  his  intention  of  further  remonstrance,  lest  he  might 
drive  him  immediately  to  enter  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
thus  destroy  the  slight  probability  which  remained  of  hi? 
son’s  remaining  a Protestant. 

“ Another  circumstance  distracted  for  the  moment  the 
attention  of  the  parents  from  the  feared  conversion  of  their 
son  to  the  Church  4) f Rome.  A sister  of  Mrs  Watkins’s,  to 
whom  she  was  strongly  attached,  (a  widow  with  one  daughter, 
a girl  about  fourteen  years  of  age,)  had  lately  been  attacked 
by  symptoms  of  consumption,  and  had  been  advised  to  try 
the  air  of  a warmer  climate  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  As  her  sister  was  in  very  poor  circumstances,  her 
husband  having  been  a lieutenant  in  a line  regiment,  with 
little  more  than  his  pay  to  depend  on,  Mrs  Watkins  hastened 
to  invite  her  to  take  up  her  residence  with  her,  and  the  invi- 
tation was  most  readily  accepted. 

“ Mrs  Watkins  received  her  sister  with  great  affection,  but 
with  little  pleasure.  Great  as  was  her  natural  joy  at  seeing 
one  she  loved  so  fondly,  it  was  more  than  neutralised  by  the 
sorrow  she  felt  at  observing  her  altered  appearance.  The 
seal  of  death  was  already  on  her  brow,  and  it  needed  no 
scientific  dictum  to  prove  the  case  was  hopeless.  • The 
daughter,  an  amiable  little  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
of  no  great  beauty,  seemed  to  be  innately  aware  of  the  misery 
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which  hung  over  her,  but  which  she  did  not  even  dare  to  whis- 
per to  herself.  All  the  preparations  which  the  somewhat  de- 
ficient arrangement  of  an  Italian  house  permitted,  Mrs  Watkins 
made  for  her  sister,  and  the  long  descent,  which  diseases  of 
the  kind  meet  with  hi  their  path  to  the  grave,  promised  to  be 

as  easy  as  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
allow. 

- The  whiter  passed  and  Mrs  Morgan,  thcrugh  greatly  re- 
duced in  strength,  was  still  alive  ■ but  the  return  of  spring 
rought  about  one  of  those  false  promises  of  recovery  which 
characterise  the  disease,  raising  the  hope  of  the  anxious 
relatives,  and  then  crushing  them  unpityingly.  In  the  mean 
time,  things  had  gone  on  quietly  in  Mr  Watkins’s  own  family 
His  sons  had  changed,  during  the  last  year,  little  in  manner, 
but  greatly  in  appearance.  In  this  respect,  William,  the 
eider,  had  wonderfully  improved.  He  was  tall,  well  made, 
and  altogether  as  handsome  a young  fellow  as  could  be  met 
with.  There  was  an  open,  candid  expression  in  his  counte- 
nance which  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  those  intro- 
duced to  him.  Although  without  the  excessive  civility  or 
rather  servility,  of  Italian  good  breeding,  his  manners  were 
far  more  unabashed  and  courteous  than  is  generally  found  in 
English  lads  of  his  age.  His  father  was  justly  proud  of  him. 

It  was  singular,  however,  to  mark  his  conduct  when  any  one 
was  speaking  favourably  of  the  lad,  and  the  affected  modesty 
of  manner  in  which  he  would  then  express  his  satisfaction  at 
his  son’s  conduct.  ‘ He  was,’  he  was  happy  to  say,  ‘ a very 
good  lad,  and  that  was  sufficient.  His  good  looks  might  be- 
taken from  him  at  any  time ; the  accident  of  a moment  or  a 
fit  of  illness  might  destroy  them  all,  but  with  integrity  and 
industry,  combined  with  religious  and  moral  principles,  he 
might  obtain  respect  and  affluence  in  this  world,  and  eternal 
happiness  in  the  next.’  All  this  he  would  say  with  an  abne- 
gation of  pride  in  his  boy  so  faint,  so  artificial,  that  the  most 
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casual  observer  could  see  through  it.  With  the  mother  it 
was  very  different.  Her  pride  in  her  son  brooked  no  artifice. 

She  spoke  of  him  as  she  loved  him-as  something  more  than 
human.  When  hearing  him  favourably  mentioned,  her  eje 
would  light  up  with  pleasure,  and  no  matter  how  hig  mig 
be  the  compliment  she  heard  passed  on  him,  her  read}  =pe-'- 
endorsed  the  statement  with  stiff  higher  praise. 

“ The  younger  son,  without  being  plain,  Mas  still  ar  om 
handsome.  His  features  were  regular,  almost  feminine  m their 
regularity ; but  there  was  a downcast  expression  m them,  a 
want  of  sincerity,  which  pierced  through  his  courtesy,  and 
displeased,  or  at  any  rate  made  all  doubt  the  truth  o 
professions.  His  father  he  obeyed,  though  with  a peculiarity 
of  manner  which  not  only  shewed,  but  which  he  evident  y 
intended  should  be  shewn,  that  he  was  doing  it  only  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  that  his  obedience  would  vanish  the  instant 
he  should  consider  a higher  duty  to  be  paramount.  Even  m 
his  respect  for  his  father  there  appeared  a certain  element  o 
dislike.  Mr  Watkins  behaved  to  him,  however,  with  uniform 
kindness  ; and  if,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  M iffiam  was 
his  favourite,  he  concealed  the  preference  in  a manner  impossible 
of  detection.  To  his  mother,  Edmond  behaved  as  if  he  really 
loved  her.  He  was  obedient  to  her  in  all  things  which  * i 
not  touch  upon  religion  ; attentive  to  her  wants,  and  shewed 
an  amount  of*  affection  to  her  generally,  which  those  w o 
knew  him  in  his  other  relations  of  life  would  hardly  have  be- 
lieved possible.  . 

“ Winter  came  on  again,  and  Mrs  Morgan  sank  under  1 s m 

(luence.  Mrs  Watkins  felt  severely  the  loss  of  her  sister.  Mie 
was  the  test  left  to  her  of  a numerous  family,  and  the  love 
she  bore  her  was  intense.  Silently,  and  by  night,  the  corpse 
of  her  niucli-loved  relative  was  placed  in  the  grave,  but  long 
her  spirit  seemed  to  dwell  in  the  home  of  those  so  warm  y 
tached  to  her,  and  by  whom  she  had  been  so  tenderly  chenshe  . 
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"She  left,  however,  one  behind  her  whose  fate  seemed  greatly 
to  be  pitied,  it  was  the  young  girl,  Emma.  Helpless  and  des- 
titute, without  sufficient  education  to  allow  her  to  maintain 
herself  as  a teacher,  even  if  her  age  would  have  allowed  it, 
without  strength  of  constitution  to  permit  her  to  obtain  a 
livelihood  as  a milliner  or  shopwoman,  without  a shilling  in 
the  world  she  could  call  her  own,  for  her  mother’s  small 
annuity  died  with  her— a being  more  destitute  than  she  was 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  Fortunately  she  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  fully  sympathised  with  her,  and  who  were 
determined  to  assist  her  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Mr 
U M kins's  first  care  was  to  instruct  her  in  some  accomplish- 
ment -which  would  place  in  her  hands  the  means  of  existence. 
L.nma  had  naturally  a sweet  voice,  though  without  much 
power,  and  a good  ear  for  music.  Of  all  accomplishments 
singing  is  the  easiest  to  obtain  in  Italy,  and  Mr  Watkins’s  first 
care  was  to  find  for  her  a good  master.  Both  Mr  and  Mrs 
W atkins  spoke  Italian  fluently,  and  they  soon  grounded  the 
girl  in  the  grammar  of  the  language.  Emma  was  both  cpiick 
and  willing,  and  having  ample  opportunities  of  conversing  in 
the  language,  she  soon  made  good  progress.  French  she 
already  'knew  well,  for  her  mother  had  resided  with  her  for 
some  years  in  I ranee,  and  a little  attention  now  to  the  gram- 
matical part  of  the  language  soon  made  her  able  not  only  to 
converse  with  propriety,  but  also  to  write  it  correctly  and 
elegantly.  Mrs  Watkins  also  imparted  to  her  as  well  as  she 
was  able  the  elements  of  the  history  of  her  own  country,  and 
her  husband  the  necessary  rules  of  arithmetic,  in  all  of  which 
Emma  profited  so  rapidly  as  to  promise  in  a few  years,  if  her 
health  would  permit,  to  be  able  to  obtain  an  honourable  liveli- 
hood as  a governess. 

“ All  things  now  went  on  favourably  enough  for  the  next  two 
years,  when  one  of  those  tremendous  calamities  which  occa- 
sionally reverse  in  a few  days,  the  hopes  and  exertions  of  years, 
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overtook  the  Watkins  family.  The  cholera  had  broken  out 
in  the  town,  and  though  it  made  its  first  visits  only  to  the 
dirtiest  and  poorest  parts,  the  cases  had  been  so  rapid  am  so 
fatal  as  to  prove  the  disease  had  made  its  appearance  m its 
most  virulent  and  terrible  form.  The  impunity  which  at  fir.d 
sio-ht  appeared  to  exist  from  its  attacks  among  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  population,  brought  on  an  amount  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  danger  which  hung  over  them,  and  which  in  a few 
days  plunged  many  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the 
Greatest  distress,  and  among  others  that  of  the  W atkins.  - r 
Watkins  had  experienced  for  a few  days  a slight  premonitory 
attack  which  he  had  neglected,  less  perhaps  from  indifference 
than  ignorance,  the  disease  being  then  comparatively  unknown 
in  Europe.  Collapse  came  on  without  an  hour's  notice,  and^  in 
spite  of  all  the  remedies  which  were  used  to  rally  him,  the 
next  day  he  was  a corpse. 

« It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  intense  gnei  of  the 
family  at  this  terrible  blow.  Sorrow  for  his  loss  closed  their 
eyes  to  all  other  considerations  for  the  moment.  All  grieved 
oreatly  for  him,  for  he  was  sincerely  beloved  by  them  all.  but 
the  sorrow  of  his  widow  was  overwhelming.  William  and 
Emma  were  unremitting  in  their  attentions  to  her,  concealing 
as  much  as  possible  their  own  sorrow,  with  a view  to  di- 


minish hers. 

“ The  conduct  of  the  younger  son  was  of  a very  differen  e- 
scription.  He  certainly  shewed  great  feeling  for  his  mother, 
and  wept  when  he  saw  her  weep,  but  the  loss  of  his  father  e 
appeared  to  feel  but  little.  When  his  mother  spoke  of  the 
hope  of  again  meeting  her  husband  in  heaven,  he  would  turn 
away  his  head  to  conceal  a frown.  He  evidently  allowed  ns 
dislike  to  the  heretic  to  drown  the  love  he  owed  the  father. 
More  than  once  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  mother,  when 
her  grief  appeared  inconsolable,  to  allow  him  to  introduce  to 
her  a Catholic  priest,  but  he  received  on  these  occasions  so 
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direct  a refusal,  that 'it  would  have  deterred  any  one,  not 
actuated  by  religious  zeal,  to  have  repeated  the  demand. 
h hiding  she  so  resolutely  refused  the  consolation  he  offered 
her,  he  spent  his  days  in  prayer  in  the  churches,  and  left  the 
care  of  his  mother  and  the  entire  management  of  the  business 
to  his  brother  William. 

Ihe  funeral  over,  and  the  first  burst  of  sorrow  somewhat 
subsided,  Mrs  Watkins  began  to  think  over  her  prospects  for 
the  future.  She  called  to  her  aid  her  now  only  adviser,  her 
S(JU  \\  illiam.  The  clear-headed  lad  soon  brought  the  apparent 
chaos  into  some  sort  of  form.  His  mother,  he  found,  would 
have  no  claim  for  a government  pension  even  if  she  had  the 
requisite  patronage  to  obtain  it ; for  his  father,  although  by 
courtesy  called  a vice-consul,  was  only  a consular  agent. 
There  only  remained  then  as  data  for  their  future  operations 
the  assets  his  father  was  possessed  of  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
These  were  small  indeed.  There  remained,  after  his  liabilities 
were  met,  and  his  furniture  sold,  a sum  barely  amounting  to 
eight  hundred  pounds. 

“ Although  it  will  be  perceived  Mrs  Watkins’s  prospects  were 
far  from  flattering,  she  still  looked  at  them  with  that  unflinch- 
ing courage  so  frequently  found  in  women.  She  had  now  to 
begin  the  world  again  with  a capital  which,  if  vested  in  a 
good  security,  would  barely  produce  her  forty  pounds  a-year, 
and  with  that,  she  not  only  had  to  provide  for  her  own  main- 
tenance but  for  that  of  her  younger  son  and  niece,  as  well  * 
William  the  elder  being  now  fully  able  to  provide  for  himself, 
and,  if  tolerably  fortunate,  of  contributing  in  some  slight  de- 
gree to  the  support  of  his  mother.  Emma,  the  niece,  had 
considerably  improved  in  appearance  since  her  residence  in 
Italy.  She  was  still  far  from  handsome,  but  the  amiable  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  fully  compensated  for  a somewhat 
irregularity  of  feature,  and  never  was  expression  the  mirror  of 
tiie  mind  more  completely  than  with  that  young  girl.  She  was 
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amiable  to  all,  and  was  in  return  loved  by  all  with  whom  she 
mixed.  The  feeling,  almost  of  charity,  with  which  Mrs  M atkins 
had  first  received  her  had  long  since  vanished,  and  an  affec- 
tion as  pure  and  disinterested  as  that  of  a mother  for  her  own 
child  now  supplied  its  place.  The  thought  of  throwing  upon 
the  girl  the  onus  of  supporting  herself  as  a governess  had  long 
since  vanished,  and  Emma  was  now  looked  upon  as  neces- 
sary a member  of  their  home  as  Mrs  Watkins  herself 

“ Many  and  long  were  the  consultations  the  poor  widow  had 
with  her  son,  William,  on  the  state  of  her  affairs,  but,  at  last, 
they  arrived  at  a definite  conclusion.  As  William  was  unknown 
to  the  firm  in  London,  with  whom  his  father  corresponded,  it 
would  be  hopeless  for  him  to' think  of  obtaining  the  same  Pc^ 
sition,  his  age  alone  precluding  the  possibility.  The  consular 
agency  had  already  been  filled  up,  and  as  not  a tie  was  left  to 
induce  Mrs  Watkins  to  remain  in  Italy,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
family  should  return  to  England  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, and  there  to  mark  out  for  themselves  some  path  by 
which  they  might  arrive  at  the  means  of  maintaining  them- 
selves, if  not  in  affluence,  at  least  in  respectability.  Emma, 
of  course,  offered  no  objection,  being  but  too  glad  to  reside 
with  those  who  treated  her  so  kiudly,  and  whom  she  loved  so 
fondly.  With  the  younger  son,  however,  the  case  was  very 
different,  he  shewed  the  most  violent  objection  to  leaving 
Italy.  He,  at  first,  resolutely  refused  to  accompany  his  mother, 
and  attempted  to  make  friends  with  some  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastics  of  the  place  to  induce  them  to  allow  him  to  enter 
a seminary,  to  be  educated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ; 
but  they,  whether  from  the  fact  that  without  his  mother’s  con- 
sent lie  would  be  penniless,  and,  in  a manner,  thrown  upon 
their  hands,  or  that  it  might  create  scandal  in  separating  a 
widow  from  her  son,  declined  to  assist  him  in  the  matter. 
On  his  persevering,  they  adopted  a somewhat  temporizing 
course,  and  advised  him,  for  the  benefit  of  the  IIol)  Catholic 
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Church,  to  accompany  his  mother  to  England,  and  there,  in 
that  land  of  heresy,  endeavour  to  convert  others  to  the  true 
faith,  and  thereby  prove  himself  a good  son  of  the  Church. 
Cajoled  by  these  arguments,  he  gave  way,  and  promised  his 
mother  he  would  accompany  her  without  further  objection. 
A short  time  afterwards,  Mrs  Watkins’s  affairs  being  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  she,  accompanied  by  her  sons  and  niece,  left 
Italy  to  try  her  fortune  in  England. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


memory  in  madness — Continued . 


REIVED  in  England,  Mrs  Watkins  took  a quiet 
lodging  in  a respectable  street  in  Islington,  till  such 
^ time  as  she  had  determined  Mhat  course  she  should 
pursue.  Her  first  step  Mas  to  call  upon  the  different  acquaint- 
ances of  her  late  husband  in  London.  None  held  out  muc 
hope  of  being  able  to  assist  her  in  finding  employment  < 
sons,  though  all  received  her  with  kindness  and  good  fee  ng. 
She  then  determined,  after  a short  delay,  to  sen  er  sun 
William,  in  person,  thinking  that  his  gentlemanly  manners  and 
handsome  appearance  might  influence  them  in  is  avour' 
Although  the  opinion  a mother  forms  of  her  eldest  son  pro- 
* verbially  differs  from  that  formed  by  a stranger,  V llliam  vas 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  all  received  him  ™ily,  and  one 
o-ave  him  a letter  to  a small  firm  engaged  in  the  Italian  trade, 
who  at  that  moment  Mere  in  Mant  of  an  assistant  Mho  could 
correspond  in  and  speak  fluently  the  Italian  language^ 
William  started  off  for  the  house  immediately,  and  arrived 
shortly  before  it  closed  for  the  day.  The  aspect  of  the  place 
sheMed  symptoms  of  doing  business  only  on  a most  lmn  e 
scale,  nor  did  the  appearance  of  the  principal  hold  out  much 
prospect  of  improvement.  Although  the  firm  to  styR 
Nugent  & Co.,  Italian  and  provision  merchants,  - Ir  * ugui 
himself  Mas  the  only  person  Mho  possessed  any  interest  in  i . 
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He  Mas  a little,  mean,  pock-marked  man  of  perhaps  sixty 
years  of  age,  irritable  in  manner,  harsh  in  voice,  and  dirty  in 
person.  His  house,  which  was  situated  in  a street  near 
Fingbury  Square,  was  a fitting  habitation  for  such  a master. 
It  was  a narrow,  eight-roomed  house,  with  exceedingly  dirty 
windows,  those  especially  of  the  ground-floor,  where  the  busi- 
ness was  carried  on,  had,  apparently,  not  been  cleaned  for 
months.  The  floor  of  the  shop,  or  warehouse,  as  it  was  called, 
was  so  covered  with  accumulated  dust,  hardened  down  by  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  water  by  the  shop-boy,  that  it  now  had 
the  look  of  a dried  road ; in  fact,  the  whole  place,  in  appear- 
ance, was  in  keeping  with  the  proprietor,  who  would  have 
been  utterly  misplaced  in  a more  respectable  establishment. 

“Mr  Nugent  received  William  in  a little  back-room  he  called 
his  counting-house.  He  read  the  letter  carefully,  and  appa- 
rently slowly,  but  he  was,  from  time  to  time,  furtively  em- 
ployed in  examining  the  applicant  over  his  spectacles.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  calmly  folded  up  the  letter  and  placed  it  in 
his  desk,  which  he  locked.  ‘ So,  young  man,’  he  said,  < you 
have  never  yet  been  in  a situation  V 

’•  ‘No,  not  in  England,  sir,  certainly;  but  I have  been  three 
years  employed  in  my  father’s  office  in  Italy.’ 

Why  did  your  father  leave  Italy  V 
“ ‘ He  is  dead,  sir.’ 

" • \ ou  speak  Italian,  and  correspond  fluently  in  that  lan- 
guage, I understand  ? ’ 

le.-,,  sir;  and  I can  carry  on  a correspondence  in  French 
as  well.’ 

Do  you  know  any  one  in  London  V 
“ ‘ No,  sir;  but  I have  no  doubt  more  than  one  of  the  houses 
my  father  transacted  business  occasionally  with,  will  speak  to 
my  respectability.’ 

“ ‘ It  is  somewhat  irregular  to  take  an  assistant  without  some 
better  recommendation ; but  I have  no  objection  to  give  you  a 
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trial  if  tlie  firms  you  mention  speak  of  you  as  you  say.  . My 
toms  are  twenty-five  pounds  a-year,  with  board  and  lodging 
“ William  winced  a little  on  hearing  the  terms;  but  ^ 
had  determined  to  relieve  his  mother  of  the  open*  of  hm 
he  made  no  farther  remark  than  to  *g mfy  hu, 

assent  to  the  proposrtmn  _ ^ an  or. 

“ ‘ Your  duties,  said  Mi  -Nugent, 
dinary  assistant  in  a house  of  business.  Bey°*  ^>oks  p 

write,  from  my  dictation,  all  correspondence,  but  the  book. 

keep  myself.  Where  do  you  live  now  t 
“ William  gave  him  the  address. 

7y„ wll,  I shall  make  inquiries  at  the  houses  you  men- 

tion  and  if  the  answers  are  satisfactory,  you  can  enter  on  your 
duties  the  day  after  to-morrow.  You  will  uudemta^  tha 
you  do  not  hear  from  me  to  the  contrary,  that  I .hall  espe 

Y°  William  then  took  his  leave,  and  proceeded  to  Islington  to 

inform  his  mother  of  the  events  of  the  day. 

« Mrs  Watkins  was  not  too  well  pleased  with  William  s - 

scription  of  Hr  Nugent,  nor  with  the  amount  of 

She  also  strongly  objected  to  her  son  » • 

business  • they  had  never  been  parted,  and  she  looked  wit 

terror  at  the  proposition.  William,  on  his  srde,  argued  the 

necessity  of  his  accepting  the ^1“" 

“‘You  see,  mother,’  he  said,  1 have  now  on  g 
back  tills  situation  will  remove.  I have  no  opportumty  o 
annlviim  for  a better  appointment  till  I have  proved  E e 
ShM  I am  capable  and  trustworthy.  I need  not  remain 
with"  Mr  Nugent  longer  than  I please,  and,  certainly,  that 
not  be  longer  than  1 can  find  a more  agreeable  employ  J 
it  would  be  folly  in  me  to  reject  the  present  offe  . ' 

meet  very  often.  I am  promised  permission  to  leave 
house  every  Sunday,  and  you  may  be  certain  my  dear  me  > , 

no  society  will  have  greater  charms  for  me  than  your  • 
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“ Hi3  m0ther’  soreIy  aga“st  her  inclination,  was  obhged  to 
submit  to  these  arguments,  and  the  subject  dropped.  As 
nothing  was  heard  from  Mr  Nugent  during  the  next  two  days 
U liham  entered  on  his  new  duties. 

" In  the  meantime,  Mrs  Watkins  had  determined  on  her  own 
course  of  action.  She  had  been  advised,  by  a respectable 
solicitor  to  whom  she  had  been  introduced,  to  invest  the 
principal  portion  oi  her  money  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity 
on  her  own  life.  At  first  she  made  some  objection  to  the 
proposition,  thinking  it  appeared  somewhat  selfish  on  her  part 
to  expend  so  much  on  herself,  but  her  legal  friend  argued  so 
warmly  that  the  interest  of  the  family  depended  so  much 
upon  her  being  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  that  she 
followed  his  advice,  and  invested  the  money  as  proposed. 
But  as  the  amount,  fifty  pounds  a year,  was  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide food,  lodging,  and  clothing  for  herself,  her  younger  son 
and  niece,  she  was  obliged  to  look  round  to  discover  some 
other  plan  for  increasing  her  income,  especially  as  William’s 
salary  was  too  small  to  allow  him  to  afford  her  any  assistance 
from  that  source.  For  her  younger  son,  there  was  little  hope 
o his  being  anything  but  a continual  expense  to  her.  His 
ideas  of  religion  began  to  assume  so  peculiar  a form,  that  she 

7?  lnChnedt0  doubt  Aether  there  might  not  be  something 
of  insanity  in  them.  More  than  once  this  painful  thought 
presented  itself  to  her  imagination,  but  each  time  she  drove  it 
away  as  something  too  terrible  to  be  real.  He  had  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  possession  of  money  was  sinful,  and  that  in 
case  he  refused  to  accept  it,  under  any  circumstances,  Provi- 
dence would  always. provide  him  with  the  means  of  existence. 
His  mother  tried  all  in  her  power  to  combat  this  foolish  idea' 
but  although  he  would  drop  the  argument,  it  was  more  from’ 
respect  to  her  than  from  conviction  that  he  was  in  error  At 
every  opportunity,  he  was  in  one  or  other  of  the  Catholic 
c lurches,  never  missing  a religious  function  at  which  he  could 
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possibly  be  present.  As  he  tea.,  totally  h, different  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dress,  his  clothes  cost  his  mother  hut  Utile  ; and  « 
abstinence  and  mortification  mere  points  m his  creed  to  An* 
he  particularly  held,  the  cost  of  hi,  board  sea,  fa,  less  than 
even  she,  with  her  limited  means,  could  have  wished. 

“With  Emma,  the  case  was  very  different ; she  was  perfect  y 
well  qualified  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  -he 
was  now  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  appeared  a year  or  two 
older.  She  was  tall  and  well  made,  and,  although  not  hand- 
some, was  still  attractive  in  appearance,  and  her 
manners  and  sweet  expression  of  countenance  gamed  her  the 

good  will  of  all  with  whom  she  was  acquainted.  *he  wa*,  in 
most  things,  tolerably  well  educated.  In  French,  Italian,  and 
singing,  she  was  far  more  accomplished  than  the  generahty  of 
governesses.  Her  voice  was  strong,  sweet,  and  flexible,  her 
ear  correct,  and  her  taste  good.  She  was,  in  fact  admirably 
adapted  as  a teacher  of  singing,  for  to  her  other  musical 
qualifications  she  combined  an  easy  method  of  explanation, 
and  an  unlimited  amount  of  patience.  To  have  found  her  an 
appointment  as  a governess  in  a private  family  would  have 
been  a task  but  of  little  difficulty,  but,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  Mrs  Watkins  loved  her  as  her  own  daughter  am 
she  was  too  perfectly  the  mother  not  to  tremble  at  the 
idea  of  a separation.  After  some  little  delay,  she  procured 
for  Emma  three  pupils  in  private  families,  and  the  emolu- 
ments arising  from  these,  added  to  Mrs  Watkins  s annuity, 
contrived  comfortably  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

“Another  year  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  W atkms  family 
without  leaving  behind  it  anything  particularly  worthy  of 
record.  Emma  retained  her  pupils,  by  whom  she  was  much 
liked,  and  she  could  easily  have  procured  more,  but  her  con- 
stitution was  exceedingly  delicate,  and  she  was  incapable  of 
much  exertion.  As  one  portion  of  her  plan  of  teaching  vas 
by  singing  over  to  her  pupils  the  songs  she  taught  them,  and 
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thereby  allowing  them  to  catch  the  expression  of  the  music,  the 
fhtigue  was  naturally  great  on  the  chest  of  a person  evidently 
predisposed  to  consumption,  and  Mrs  Watkins  feared  that 
greater  exertion  might  tend  to  develop  the  threatened  malady. 

“ Tlie  younger  son  still  continued  without  employment,  in 
tact,  he  was  incapable  of  it.  Fortunately  the  symptoms  of 
religious  insanity  had  not  increased,  but,  although  maternal 
affection  tried  to  prove  they  had  diminished,  all  others  were 
aware  there  had  been  no  change  for  the  better. 


'■  V>  illiam  continued  at  the  same  house  of  business.  He  was 
as  much  liked  by  his  employer  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
like  any  one,  or,  in  other  words,  William,  by  his  attention  to 
business,  his  ability  and  integrity,  had  made  himself  of  great 
use  to  the  crabbed  old  man,  and  he  looked  upon  the  young 
fellow  with  the  same  eye  of  favour  he  would  have  regarded  a 
good  bargain.  The  health  of  Mr  Nugent,  also,  had  become 
very  uncertain,  and  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  keep  his  room 
\>T  ' a- bigether.  At  last,  his  medical  adviser  informed  him 
that  change  of  air  was  necessary,  or  at  least,  that  he  should 
•sleep  m the  country,  as  the  air  of  the  metropolis  evidently 
did  not  agree  with  him.  This  could  easily  be  arranged.  Mr 
Nugent  was  a widower  with  one  child,  a daughter,  married  to 
a cashier  in  one  of  the  city  banks.  She  resided  in  Camber- 
well, from  whence  her  husband  came  in  every  day  to  business 
Tt  was  proposed  by  her  that  her  father  should  reside  with 
them.  ‘'Everything/  she  said,  ‘could  be  easily  arranged. 
The  time  her  father  would  leave  for  business  in  the  morning 
would  be  the  same  as  her  husband’s.  As  both  were  in  the 
habit  of  dining  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  would  be  little 
“ore  trouble  for  the  servants,  and  the  change  of  air  would  do 
him  more  good  than  all  the  doctors.’  These  and  many  other 
arguments  of  the  same  domestic  description  so  far  prevailed 
on  the  old  man,  that  he  promised  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
provided  he  could  make  such  arrangements  at  the  house  of 
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business  as  would  allow  him  to  live  with  his  daughter  without 

increasing  his  own  expenditure. 

“ It  is  useless  to  go  into  the  different  ideas  which  entered  the 
old  man’s  mind  to  accomplish  this  somewhat  difficult  propo- 
sition, but  all  of  them  tended  to  throw,  if  possible,  the  extra 
cost  on  William.  At  last  he  determined  that  he  would  give 
up  the  dwelling  portion  of  the  house  hi  town  to  Mrs  Watldns 
and  her  family,  and  that,  hi  consequence,  William  should  sub- 
mit to  a reduction  in  his  present  limited  salary.  After  having 
arranged  in  his  mind  the  different  arguments  he  intended  sub- 
mitting to  his  dependant,  to  prove  the  arrangement  to  be  an 
equitable  one,  he  called  William  into  the  counting-house  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  it  to  him.  He  was,  however,  some- 
what surprised  at  the  result  of  the  interview.  William, 
though  a good-natured  fellow  in  the  main,  was  at  the  same 
time  a good  man  of  business,  and,  as  such,  he  now  began  to 
form  a more  correct  opinion  of  his  own  worth.  For  some 
time  past  the  duties  of  the  counting-house  had  almost  entirely 
devolved  upon  him  ; not  from  any  wish  on  the  part  of  his 
employer  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  Assistant  any  greater 
power,  but  from  inability  from  ill  health  to  perform  them 
himself.  William  had  thus  been  thrown  frequently  iuto  com- 
munication with  the  managers  and  principals  of  other  firms, 
and  he  easily  perceived  he  was  held  by  them  in  esteem  and 
good  feeling.  He  also  found  he  could  easily  obtain  another 
situation  not  only  more  lucrative,  but  which  would  enable  him 
to  reside  with  his  mother  and  family,  and  to  be  at  the  house 

of  business  only  in  the  day-time. 

“But  there  was  a second  motive-power  which  induced W llliam 
to  attempt  to  obtain  another  situation,  so  as  to  be  able  to  re- 
side at  home  with  his  mother.  It  was  the  strong  and  increas- 
ing affection  he  had  for  his  cousin  Emma,  That  the  girl  was 
aware  of  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  he  had  declared 
his  affection  to  her  was  by  no  means  so  certain.  She  ad- 
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mired,  even  if  she  did  not  love  him ; for  he  was  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  but  a domesticated,  amiable,  and  kind- 
hearted  young  fellow  into  the  bargain.  Another  point  likely 
to  interest  Emma  in  his  favour,  was  the  attention  and  respect 
he  m variably  shewed  his  mother ; a qualification  not  likely  to 
pass  unnoticed  by  so  amiable  and  affectionate  a girl. 

“ TIjc  conversation  between  William  and  Mr  Nugent  com- 
menced by  the  latter  first  alluding  to  the  ordinary  topics  of 
the  business  which  had  occurred  during  the  last  four-and- 
tweut}  hours,  and  that  having  terminated  satisfactorily,  Mr 
-N  ugent  paused  for  a moment  to  collect  his  thoughts,  so  as  to 
roach  the  matter  in  a courteous  manner.  It  was  therefore 
with  some  surprise  that  he  heard  William  say,  ‘ If  you  please, 

I n_lsh  t0  sI)eak  t0  you  about  my  salary.  I should  like  it 
to  be  increased.’ 

I think,’ said  the  old  man,  angrily,  ‘that  you  are  very  hand- 
somely paid ; and  if  you  are  not  contented,  you  can  go.’ 
y cry  well,  sir,  I will  do  so  whenever  you  please.’ 

“ Mr  Nugent  looked  over  his  spectacles  at  the  young  man 
with  astonishment. 

I think  you  are  a very  foolish  as  well  as  very  ungrateful 
) oung  man.  Now  you  have  learned  your  business  with  me, 
you  think  to  leave  me  with  the  idea  of  getting  a pound  or  two  • 
a year  more ; but  mark  my  words,  you  will  be  disappointed  • 
there  is  not  a firm  in  London  that  will  pay  you  more  than  I 
do,  or  rather  than  I have  done  ; for  if  you  stopped  it  was  my 
intention  to  reduce  your  salary.’ 

“ ‘ I can  easily  get  double  the  salary  you  pay  me,  sir,  that 
is  to  say,  if  I reside  at  home  with  my  mother,  which  I much  wish 
to  do.  I have  already  made  inquiries,  and  if  I were  to  leave 
}ou  to-morrow,  I could  obtain  another  situation  next  week.’ 

V ery  well,  then,  you  can  go  as  soon  as  you  please.’ 

Thank  you,  sir ; I will  leave  next  week,  then.’  So  sny- 
ing,  he  left  the  counting-house. 
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‘•  Mr  Nugent  remained  for  some  minutes  undecided  what  t 
do.  He  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  his  assistant 
leaving  him,  but  his  pride  for  some  time  would  not  allow  him 
to  call  the  young  man  back  again.  He  had,  however,  no  alter- 
native. Much  as  it  annoyed  him  to  give  way  to  Ins  dependant, 
he  left  the  counting-house  and  followed  William  into  the  ware- 
house, and  again  opened  the  subject.  At  last  all  was  arranged 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  William  was  to  receive  an 
addition  to  his  salary  of  twenty  pounds  a year,  and  board  him- 
self, and  Mr  Nugent  was  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  in  the  possession  of  Mrs  Watkins  and*  er 
family,  without  the  payment  of  any  rent.  Mr  Nugent  wa=  to 
remove  his  furniture  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  immediru,-iy 

afterwards  Mrs  Watkins  could  enter. 

“ William  was  highly  delighted  with  the  arrangement,  and 
his  mother  scarcely  less  so.  In  the  first  place,  she  would  be 
living  rent  free  j and  that,  with  her  limited  means,  was  a great 
consideration.  The  house  itself  also  suited  her  admirably. 
It  had  a private  door,  and  the  whole  of  her  part  was  perfectly 
shut  off  from  the  business  portion  of  the  premises.  At  night 
they  had  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  house,  the  two  porters 
employed  living  at  their  own  homes.  It  was  also  conveniently 
situated  for  Emma,  as  her  pupils  resided  m the  neighbourhood 
of  Finsbury  Square,  and  the  distance  from  Islington  she  had 
frequently  found  very  fatiguing.  But  the  greatest  recom- 
mendation of  all  to  Mrs  Watkins  was  the  capability  of  living 
with  her  darling  son.  True,  he  might  have  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment which  would  have  allowed  him  to  reside  with  her, 
but  that  was  a probability,  this  a certainty . 

“ Before  the  end  of  a fortnight  Mrs  Watkins  was  perfectly  at 
home  in  her  new  abode,  and  fully  accustomed  to  the  change. 
Mr  Nugent  had  far  more  difficulty  in  acclimating  lnmself  to 
the  atmosphere  of  Camberwell,  but  by  degrees  he  became 
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more  content  with  his  daughter’s  residence,  and  at  last  he 
uttered  no  more  complaints  on  the  subject. 

“The  Watkins  family  were  now  as  happy  as  it  is  perhaps 
allowed  to  mortals  to  be  on  earth,  with  one  exception,  and 
that  was  the  anxiety  caused  by  the  peculiar  state  of  mind  of 
the  younger  son,  Edmond.  With  him,  if  there  was  no  change 
for  the  worse,  it  was  the  most  flattering  bulletin  which  could 
be  given.  A perfect  understanding  had  taken  place  between 
"U  illiam  and  his  cousin  Emma,  and  Mrs  Watkins,  even  if  her 
son  had  not  informed  her  of  the  fact,  could  not  have  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  affection  which  existed  between  them.  It  need 
not  be  said  she  fully  approved  of  the  match.  It  was  a family 
union  cemented  by  ties  rarely  met  with.  Mrs  Watkins  had 
for  years  past  looked  upon  Emma  as  her  child,  and  now 
there  was  a certainty  of  her  continuing  in  the  same  relation- 
ship, without  the  fear  occasionally  found,  of  a want  of 
sympathy  between  a young  wife  and  her  husband’s  mother. 

“ But  although  they  were  now  affianced,  a lengthened  vista 
appeared  between  them  and  the  altar,  which,  fair  and  flowery 
as  it  was,  seemed  longer  than  either  approved  of.  It  was  of 
course  impossible  for  them  to  marry  till  some  funds  had  been 
accumulated  to  allow  them  to  start  in  housekeeping,  and  out 
of  William’s  limited  salary  that  would  naturally' be  a work  of 
time.  True  it  was  that  Emma  could  to  a certain  degree  assist, 
as  her  income  was  even  superior  to  las,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  she  had  contributed  the  whole  of  her  earnings  to  her 
aunt,  not  only  to  cover  her  own  expenses,  but  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  Edmond,  who  was  a heavy  dragon  the  widow’s 
income. 

“ There  was  soon,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  second  son’s  re- 
ligious monomania,  it  had  for  some  time  been  suspected,  but 
a short  time  after  his  change  of  residence  to  the  city,  it  de- 
veloped itself.  Hitherto  he  had  been  content  with  attending 
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the  different  Catholic  places  of  worship,  at  whatever  hour  m 
the  day  there  might  be  services  carried  on.  >ow  he  not  only 
had  a small  toy  altar  fitted  up  in  his  bedroom,  where  he  used 
several  times  a day  to  go  through  the  performance  of  e 
mass,  but  frequently  he  insisted  on  rising  many  time.,  m 
night  to  continue  the  services,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  th 
family.  Another  phase  in  his  malady  also  appeared— the  certain 
conviction  that  the  possession  of  money  was  an  offence  to  God. 
This  had,  as  has  been  already  stated,  shewn  itself  to  a limited 
extent  for  some  time  past,  though  he  had  had  sense  enough 
to  keep  the  idea  under  some  restraint,  but  now  it  was  an  in- 
cessant cause  of  dispute  between  him  and  his  family  genera  y, 
and  his  brother  William  in  particular.  Of  course  there  com 
be  little  real  argument  between  them  on  a subject  of  the  km  , 
it  was  simply  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  the  part  of  W illiam 
to  defend  himself  from  the  unceasing  and  irrational  attacks  o 

his  brother.  . 

« It  required  all  the  immense  stock  of  patience  possessed  by 

William  to  submit  to  this  infliction.  After  the  labours  of  the 
day  were  over,  and  he  had  joined  the  family  circle  in  the  little 
sitting-room  upstairs,  with  the  intention  of  passing  a aj  py 
evening  in  the  society  of  those  he  loved,  hour  after  hour  would 
be  embittered  by  the  senseless  attacks  of  his  brother  Wit  - 
out  any  better  arguments  than  might  be  expected  from  one 
in  his  unhappy  condition,  would  he  blame  as  a sin,  wliat  he 
called  William’s  love  of  lucre,  and  the  incessant  labour  ie  per- 
formed in  the  service  of  the  devil,  who,  he  warned  him  would 
certainly  claim  his  soul  for  the  iniquitous  sacrifice  he  was 
daily  offering  to  him  in  his  incessant  thought  of  gain  and 
worldly  aggrandisement.  In  vain  did  William  attempt  to 
calm  the  poor  lunatic,  and  shew  him  that  it  was  lus  em- 
ployer's money  which  caused  him  his  anxiety,  and  not  lus  own; 
that  man  was  condemned  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  ; and  that  in  his  case  the  amount  he  gained  was 
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hardly  more  than  necessary  to  obtain  the  bare  means  of  exist- 
ence. True  as  William’s  arguments  might  be,  they  were 
naturally  lost  upon  his  brother,  who,  with  the  pertinacity  of  a 
madman,  night  after  night  returned  to  the  same  subject. 

“ Unfortunately  it  was  not  only  in  their  family  circle  that 
Edmond’s  attacks  upon  his  brother  were  confined.  He  played 
the  spy  upon  him  during  the  hours  of  business,  and  would 
frequently  interpose  in  the  conversation  between  William  and 
those  who  were  present  upon  commercial  affairs,  and  -appeal 
to  them  whether  the  love  of  money  his  brother  was  so 
absorbed  in,  would  not  either  in  this  world  or  the  next  lead 
to  his  rum.  But  annoying  as  this  behaviour  was  to  William, 
it  was  immeasurably  increased  by  the  necessity  lie  was  under 
of  explaining  to  those  who  had  been  present  that  Edmond  was 
mentally  afflicted,  and  incapable  of  rightly  apprehending  the 
language  he  made  use  of ; and  this  was  the  more  distressing 
and  difficult,  as  Edmond’s  language  to  those  unacquainted  with 
him,  shewed  little  of  the  insanity  complained  of,  Ins  sentences 
being  principally  formed  from  sermons  he  had  heard,  or  works 
he  had  read  on  the  subject  of  the  love  of  riches,  and  which, 
w hile  he  simply  quoted  them,  his  auditors  imagined  them  to 
emanate  from  the  poor  madman  himself. 

*'  ^ inter  passed,  and  the  spring  had  nearly  terminated  with- 
out anything  particularly  worthy  of  notice  occurring  to  the 
Watkins  family.  Mr  Nugent  was  still  alive,  though  now 
getting  very  infirm.  lie  seldom  visited  the  house  of' business 
more  than  twice  a week,  the  whole  management  of  its  affairs 
being  left  to  William,  who  continued  to  conduct  them  with 
ability,  and  the  strictest  integrity.  It  would  naturally  have 
been  expected  that  such  good  service  would  have  secured  him 
the  good  will  of  his  employer.  Such  was  not,  however,  its 
effect  with  Mr  Nugent.  Instead  of  being  pleased  with  the 
diligence  of  his  clerk,  he  looked  upon  him  with  great  jealousy, 
and  the  more  infirm  he  became,  the  more  this  contemptible 
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feeling  developed  itself.  Feeling  his  own  inability,  the  mean 
old  man  was  angry  at  the  superior  energy  of  his  subordinate, 
and  yet  was  obliged  to  admit  Ins  integrity  and  value.  His 
spite  principally  vented  itself  in  irritating  or  sarcastic  remarks 
on  the  transactions  which  had  come  under  William  s notice : yet 
when  they  turned  out  advantageously,  as  was  almost  always 
the  case,  he  had  not  one  word  of  satisfaction  or  encourage- 
ment to  offer  in  return.  The  annoyance  was  particularly 
great  when  these  remarks  were  made  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  and  Mr  Nugent  observing  it,  generally  chose  those 
occasions  for  making  them  especially  disagreeable.  William, 
however,  had  the  good  sense  to  attribute  all  this  to  the  petu- 
lance and  irritability  of  age  and  disease,  and  thus  contrived  to 
put  up  with  it  without  reply,  although  he  frequently  had  the 

greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  his  temper 

« Edmond’s  malady  evidently  increased,  but  still  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  required  his  being  placed  under  any  restraint. 
He  had  ceased  his  expostulations  with  his  brother  ; indeed, 
it  was  more  than  probable  he  was  incapable  of  continuing 
them.  Occasionally,  in  more  lucid  intervals,  he  would  offer 
some  annoyance  on  the  old  subject;  but  lie  principally  con- 
fined himself,  when  not  occupied  in  religious  observances,  to 
watching  his  brother  during  business  hours  without  making 
any  remarks. 

“William,  on  his  part,  had,  during  the  long  summer  even- 
ings, frequent  opportunities  of  avoiding  his  brother;  as 
well  as  the  pleasure  of  passing  many  a happy  hour  in  com- 
pany with  Emma,  as  in  the  long  crepuscule  of  the  summer  s 
night  they  would  walk  round  and  round  the  square,  or  m the 
broader  streets.  To  most,  it  might  appear  inconsistent,  or 
absurd,  to  seek  for  quiet  happiness  in  the  solitudes  of  Fins- 
bury Square  or  the  City  Road  ; but  as  all  pleasures  are  great 
or  small  only  by  comparison,  the  delights  of  these  even- 
ing walks,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  in  company  with  his 
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betrothed  were  moments  of  calm  yet  intense  felicity.  In 
their  state  of  mind,  every  subject  of  conversation  afforded 
them  pleasure,  slight  indeed,  as  many  of  them  would  appear, 
if  now  recorded.  The  happiest,  perhaps,  were  those  inter- 
views when  they  painted  in  such  glowing  colours  their 
future  life.  How  they  would  arrange  their  modest  establish- 
ment. How  they  would  dispose  of  the  money  they  were  to 
save,  (for,  alas,  they  had  yet  realised  but  little,)  in  the  pur- 
chase of  their  furniture.  What  the  probable  cost  of  the 
different  articles  might  be,  and  how  long  they  would  be 
saving  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  them.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  they  determined  to  find  out  what  money  it  would 
require  to  furnish  their  small  abode  and  therefrom  draw  some 
reasonable  conclusion  what  space  of  time  would  elapse  before 
they  could  economise  enough  to  commence  their  purchases. 

“ There  then  stood,  and  perhaps  now  stands,  at  the  corner  of 
Finsbury  Square,  a large  upholsterer’s  establishment.  Before 
this  house  the  young  couple  stopped,  wishing  to  enter  and 
make  the  requisite  inquiry ; but  neither  had  the  courage 
to  do  so.  It  was  then  nearly  dark,  and  a porter  was  at  the 
moment  employed  in  bringing  out  some  shutters  to  close  the 
warehouse  for  the  night.  One  of  the  shopmen  by  chance 
came  to  the  door,  and  seeing  the  pair  hesitating  to  enter, 
naturally  concluded  there  was  a marriage  in  contemplation, 
and,  of  course,  the  probability  of  a furnishing  order  as  well. 
Bashfulness,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  his  class,  was 
the  least  of  hi3  defects,  and  he  immediately  accosted  the 
young  couple,  inquiring  whether  there  were  any  articles  of 
furniture  he  could  have  the  honour  of  shewing  them.  Their 
stock,  ho  continued,  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other  house  in 
London,  and  their  prices  indisputably  the  cheapest ; indeed, 
money  laid  out  in  their  establishment  ought  simply  to  be 
regarded  as  an  investment  which  might  always  be  recon- 
verted into  cash  without  loss  at  a moment’s  notice.  There 
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was  not  an  article  they  manufactured  which  was  not  of  the 
best  description,  or  that  would  not  bear  comparison  with  any 
of  the  first-rate  west-end  houses.  In  fact,  it  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  the  fortunate  purchaser  made  a considerable 
profit  on  his  bargain,  and  that  after  using  it  for  two  or  three 
years,  so  well  did  all  their  goods  wear. 

“ In  a few  minutes  Wilham  and  his  cousin  found  themselves 
inside  the  building,  and  their  indefatigable  guide  shewing 
them  article  after  article  till  the  young  couple  got  so  de- 
lighted with  the  sight,  they  forgot  for  the  moment  it  was 
simply  curiosity  which  induced  them  to  enter,  and  that  they 
were  unwarrantably  taking  up  the  shopman  s time.  William 
was  the  first  that  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  but 
ashamed  to  let  the  shopman  know  the  truth,  he  turned  it  off 
by  asking  whether  any  discount  would  be  allowed  for  ready 
money,  and  other  questions,  which  led  the  other  to  believe 
that  in  a very  short  time  they  would  again  visit  him,  and  then 
they  might  most  probably  come  to  terms.  After  hearing 
that  ready  money  was  the  rule  of  the  house  unless  on  highly 
respectable  references,  and  that  the  lowest  farthing  was  cal- 
culated on  every  article  they  sold,  and  other  customary 
remarks  of  the  kind,  William  and  his  cousin  were  ushered  to 
the  door,  after  having  been  presented  with  a voluminous  list  of 
prices  for  families  furnishing,  and  for  any  sized  house,  from  the 
cottage  to  the  mansion,  and  also  a pack  of  cards  of  the 
address  of  the  shop. 

“ Arrived  at  home,  the  couple  began  to  be  somewhat 
ashamed  of  their  visit  to  the  cabinetmaker’s,  and  by  tacit 
consent  they  kept  it  a secret  from  Mrs  W atkius.  A few 
days  afterwards,  Emma  having  received  payment  from  two  of 
her  most  lucrative  pupils,  (she  had  now  several.)  and  her 
aunt  wanting  one  or  two  articles  of  furniture,  they  agreed 
that  she  and  William  might  as  well  purchase  them  at  once,  as 
they  Would  be  ready  for  themselves  when  they  started  in  house- 
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keeping.  With  that  intent,  when  business  was  over,  William 
and  his  cousin  hurried  off  to  the  cabinetmaker’s  to  make  their 
purchases.  They  were  fortunately  in  time,  the  warehouse 
not  being  yet  closed.  They  this  time  entered  boldly  and  saw 
the  same  shopman  who  had  behaved  with  so  much  civility  to 
them  before.  He  evidently  recognised  them,  but  a remark- 
able difference  exhibited  itself  in  his  conduct.  All  the  em- 
pressement  he  had  shewn  the  time  before  had  now  vanished, 
and  his  present  behaviour  could  not  be  termed,  without 
flatter}-,  even  commonly  civil.  He  answered  abruptly  to  the 
questions  put  to  him,  and  made  no  effort  to  shew  the  articles 
inquired  after.  When  William  requested  to  see  them,  he 
coolly  answered,  that,  on  reflection,  he  had  not  got  them  j and 
when  Emma  remarked  that  she  had  seen  them  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  last  visit,  she  received  for  answer,  that  he  was 
sure  they  would  not  suit  her,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  were 
sold.  A\  llliam,  annoyed  at  this  behaviour,  shortly  told  him 
that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  sell,  he  did  not  wish  to  buy,  and 
the  shopman  answered  coolly  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  if  he 
did  not,  as  it  was  very  possible  they  might  disagree  about  it 
before  they  had  finished.  William,  astonished  and  indignant 
at  the  man’s  behaviour,  had  great  difficulty  in  supressing 
what  he  felt,  but  he  contrived  to  control  his  feelings,  and 
offering  Emma  his  arm,  they  hurriedly  left  the  shop. 

“ Many  were  the  speculations  between  them  on  their  way 
home  as  to  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  change  in  the  shop- 
man's behaviour,  which,  at  last,  William  set  down  to  the  fact 
that  the  man  had  discovered  he  was  only  a clerk  in  a very 
small  house  of  business,  and  that,  being  vexed  at  the  obse- 
quious attention  he  had  previously  shewn  them,  he  had  now 
taken  the  opportunity  of  proving  his  equality.  Poor  as  the 
solution  of  the  enigma  was,  it  was  the  only  one  they  could 
arrive  at ; and  though  annoyed  at  the  circumstance,  they 
changed  the  conversation,  and  spoke  no  more  about  it. 
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WINTER  came  on,  and  with  it  a season  of  terrible 
calamity  for  the  Watkins  family.  Edmond’s 
insanity  had  now  assumed  such  a form  as  occa- 
sioned his  mother  and  brother  considerable  anxiety.  His 
denunciations  of  what  he  considered  William’s  love  of  money 
were  now  so  fearful,  as  often  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by ; and  more  than  once  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  Mrs  Watkins,  who  had  over  the  unhappy  lunatic  extra- 
ordinary power,  could  prevent  him  from  committing  a 
desperate  assault  on  his  brother.  At  last,  a family  conclave 
was  held,  to  take  into  consideration  a subject  most  painful  to 
them  all,  whether  Edmond’s  present  state  of  mind  did  not 
necessitate  his  being  placed  under  restraint,  not  only  from  the 
probability  of  some  murderous  attack  on  his  brother,  but  from 
the  discredit  his  frequent  acts  of  violence  would  bring  on  the 

family.  . . 

“ They  had  hitherto  managed  to  conceal  Ins  affliction  trom 

Mr  Nugent,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  much  longer. 
Besides3  these  reasons,  another  equally  great  was  brought  to 
bear  on  Airs  Watkins,  and  which  made  her  lend  a readier  ear 
to  the  suggestion  of  placing  the  poor  fellow  in  confinement 
than  she  would  otherwise  have  done.  A medical  man  in  the 
neighbourhood,  now  in  small  general  practice,  but  who 
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liad  formerly  had  considerable  experience  in  brain  diseases, 
told  her  how  necessary  it  was  for  religious  monomaniacs  to 
have  considerable  restraint  placed  over  them,  from  the  suicidal 
form  the  disease  frequently  took.  He  also  explained  to  her 
how  different  was  the  treatment  of  those  suffering  under  men- 
tal diseases  in  the  present  day  from  what  it  was  formerly, 
and  the  comparative  frequency  of  cures  now  performed  in 
lunatic  asylums. 

*' 11  was  impossible  for  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  mother 
to  deny  the  truth  of  these  arguments.  She  submitted  to  the 
necessity,  though  with  much  sorrow,  and  plans  were  now 
entertained  for  carrying  their  resolution  into  effect.  But 
serious  and  terrible  difficulties  arose.  Of  course,  they  could 
not  admit  the  thought  for  one  moment  of  placing  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man  in  a pauper  lunatic  asylum.  Such  an  idea 
would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  independence  and  self- 
respect  of  all  three.  To  place  him  in  a private  asylum,  or 
engage  an  assistant  to  attend  him  in  their  own  house,  would 
have  necessitated  an  expense  greater  than  their  limited  in- 
come would  have  allowed.  There  was  but  one  course  open 
to  them,  and  that  their  medical  friend  promised  to  assist  them 
in— to  obtain  for  him  admission  into  Bethlem  Hospital.  The 
doctor  was  acquainted,  more  or  less  intimately,  with  many  of 
the  City  functionaries,  in  whose  hands  the  greater  amount  of 
the  patronage  of  that  institution  is  placed,  and  in  the  course 
of  a few  days  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  succeed.  They 
adopted,  with  gratitude,  the  doctor’s  offer,  and  the  afflicted 
mother  commenced  the  preparations  for  her  son’s  wardrobe 
before  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave  the  .house. 

“ Whether  Edmond  was  aware  of  the  proceedings  which 
were  in  contemplation  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  certainly 
he  was  under  the  impression  that  something  was  plotting 
against  him.  He  became  more  morose  in  manner,  and  would 
enter  into  conversation  with  no  member  of  his  family.  When 
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in  their  society,  the  suspicious  and  uncertain  look  he  would 
cast  upon  them  all,  plainly  told  them  they  were  suspected. 
This  increased  their  sorrow,  but  in  no  way  altered  their 
determination.  The  doctor  now  informed  them  that,  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  Edmond  would  be  admitted  into  the 
hospital,  all  the  preliminary  forms  having  been  satisfactory 
gone  through  by  him.  Short  as  the  delay  was,  the  space  be- 
tween the  doctor’s  notification  of  his  success  and  the  day  tor 
Edmond  leaving  them  was  so  intolerably  painful,  that  all 
three  felt  they  would  have  been  happier  had  it  been  shorter. 
They  seemed  to  think  there  was  something  unkind  and  dis- 
honourable to  the  poor  fellow  in  the  secrecy  of  them  plot 
against  him  ; and  when  in  his  society  they  felt  the  uneasiness 
of  guilt  in  their  minds,  occupied  as  they  were  with  the  kin  - 

est  and  most  humane  intentions. 

“Mr  Nugent  had  been  confined  to  the  house  since  the 
commencement  of  the  winter,  and  it  was  William's  duty  to 
write  to  him  daily,  and  to  visit  him  every  Saturday  evening, 
on  which  occasions  he  gave  the  old  gentleman  a more  accu- 
rate summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  week  than  had  been 
contained  in  his  correspondence.  It  was  also  his  duty  to 
bring  with  him  a small  cash-box,  which  was  habitually  kept 
in  the  iron  safe  in  the  counting-house.  The  key  of  the  safe 
was  left  in  William’s  possession,  but  the  key  of  the  cash-box, 
which  had  a strong  patent  lock,  was  kept  by  Mr  Nugent  him- 
self. It  would,  perhaps,  be  no  easy  matter  exactly  to  account 
for  this  arrangement ; but  most  probably  the  suspicions  old 
man  would  not  trust  the  cash-box  in  the  house  of  Ins  own 
daughter,  (with  whom  he  lived  by  no  means  in  a happy  man- 
ner,) from  the  fear  cither  of  her  knowing  its  contents,  or, 
worse,  the  possibility  of  her  appropriating  them  to  her  own  use. 
With  William  it  was  different;  he  looked  upon  him  as  a sort 
of  animated  machine.  He  had  no  immediate  or  reversionary 
interest  in  the  money  of  the  old  man ; and,  without  bring- 
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ing  himself  within  the  clutches  of  the  law,  could  not  possess 
himself  of  it.  The  old  man  looked  upon  the  box,  when  he 
had  locked  it  and  placed  it  in  William’s  hands,  to  be  in  a sort 
of  double  custody,  the  first  in  that  of  the  iron  safe,  the  second 
m the  integrity  of  his  servant— and  he  had  as  much  sympathy 
or  gratitude  for  the  one  as  for  the  other— while  the  key  he 
kept  himself  as  a further  security  on  both. 

“ On  the  Saturday  evening  previous  to  the  departure  of 
Edmond  for  the  hospital,  William  paid  his  accustomed  visit 
to  IS  employer.  He  was  ushered  as  usual  into  a little  third 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  where  he  found  Mr  Nugent  • his 
i aughter  and  her  husband  being  in  another  part  of  the  house 
as  he  never  spoke  of  his  affairs  in  their  hearing.  He  was  as 
usual,  seated  in  an  old  arm-chair,  with  a table  before  him  and 
two  lighted  candles  upon  it.  The  cash-box  was  placed,  in  due 
form  between  the  candles,  and  tlipn  William  seated  himself  in 
front  of  his  employer,  in  such  a manner  that  the  cash-box,  when 
opened,  had  its  back  towards  him,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  see  its  contents,  and  the  old  man  could  watch  him  over 
11.1  spectacles,  and  see  that  no  indiscreet  movement  on  William’s 
part  could  instruct  him  as  to  the  treasure  it  contained. 

The  stereotyped  proceedings  then  commenced.  William 
first  gave  him  the  receipts  for  the  sums  he  had  expended  in 
the  course  of  the  week.  These  were  then  more  than  rbddly 
examined  by  the  old  man,  for  he  made  a point  of  doubtin' 
whether  every  second  item  was  not  more  than  he  had  author” 
ised  William  to  pay,  or  that  it  had  not  already  been  paid,  and 
only  on  reference  to  his  own  handwriting,  containing  a list  of 
sums  to  be  paid,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  him  the  week- 
before,  would  he  be  convinced,  and  even  then  grudgingly. 

“ William  next  brought  forward  an  account  of  the  probable 
expenditure  of  the  ensuing  week.  Of  course,  every  item  had 
again  to  be  objected  to,  and  at  last  admitted.  The  gross 
amount  was  then  calculated,  and  the  sum  taken  from  the 
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cash-box  so  furtively,  that  William  could  with  difncult  sec 
the  operation.  That  done,  he  kept  in  his  own 
heavier  amounts  to  be  paid,  telling  William  to  send  the  cknn- 
ants  to  him  for  that  purpose ; the  remainder  for  t e pa}  m . 
of  porters’  wages,  and  all  current  petty  expenses,  he  sent  to 
the  house  of  business  for  disbursement.  He  then  cW 
lid  of  the  cash-box  with  a snap,  locked  it,  an  p ace  e “e- 
in  his  pocket,  then,  suddenly  taking  off  his  spectacles,  an 

looking  fixedly  at  the  young  man,  he  said— 

“ ‘ And  by  whose  permission,  sir,  have  you  been  making  . 

lunatic  asylum  of  my  house  V . 

« William  was  utterly  taken  by  surprise,  for  he  had  imagine  1 
that  Mr  Nugent  was  ignorant  of  Edmond's  misfortune,  and  for 
some  moments  he  was  unable  to  answer  the  question 

“ ‘ I assure  you,  sir,’  at  last  he  stammered  out,  ‘ I have  done 

nothing  of  the  kind.  - , 

« « Don’t  tell  me  a falsehood,  sir  ; you  have  kept  a madma 

there  for  some  time  past.’ 

« < I pave  told  you  no  falsehood,  sir,’  said  W llliam,  warmly  , 
<my  brother’s  insanity  has  not  been  certain  for  more  than  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  we  have  already  made  preparations  to 
remove  him.  He  will  leave  us  on  Tuesday  next. 

.«  ‘ See  that  he  does,  or  you  will  have  to  leave  yourself, 
think  your  conduct  and  that  of  your  mother,  in  the  business, 

“‘Stop,  Mr  Nugent,’  said  William,  now  fairly  aroused 
cannot  remain  here  and  hear  my  mother  spoken  of  in  that 
manner.  As  I do  not  appear  to  give  you  satisfaction  you  hat 
better  provide  yourself  with  another  clerk.  I shall  .leave  you 
as  soon  as  I can  find  another  situation,  and  that,  I am  happy 
to  say,  will  not  take  me  long. 

“ ‘You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,’  said  Mr  Nugent, 
now  getting  alarmed,  for  lie  had  really  no  intention  of  parting 
with  William,  whose  services  were  of  great  value  to  m 
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• \ou  will  at  any  rate  remain  till  your  proper  notice  has  ex- 
pired ; and  remember,  sir,  that  then  I shall  not  allow  you  to 
leave  till  1 have  provided  myself  with  another  clerk.’ 

" ‘ Y ou  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,  after  your  insulting  be- 
haviour, I will  go  as  soon  as  I can.’ 

"‘lour  salary,’  said  Mr  Nugent,  ‘is  due,  I believe,  the 
latter  end  of  next  week.  Not  a shilling  of  it  shall  you  re- 
ceive if  you  attempt  to  leave  me  without  consulting  my 
convenience.’ 

Ihe  conversation  continued  some  time  longer  in  the  same 
angry  tone,  and  at  last  the  employer  and  employed  separated, 
the  latter  reiterating  Iris  determination  to  leave  as  soon  as  he 
could  find  another  appointment,  and  the  former  threatening  all 
the  terrors  of  the  law  should  his  clerk  attempt  to  carry  his 
threat  into  execution. 

Arrived  at  home,  William  deposited  the  cash-box  in  the 
iron  sale,  there  to  remain  till  the  ensuing  Saturday  ; and  then 
seeing  all  safely  closed  up  for  the  night,  he  joined  his  mother 
up  stairs.  He  found  Edmond  and  Emma  with  her,  the  former 
quiet,  but  sullen  and  suspicious,  lie  evidently  attempted  to 
fix  his  disordered  mind  on  what  was  going  on,  but  as  William 
did  not  speak  of  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  the 
household,  there  was  little  to  excite  either  his  anger  or  curi- 
osity  ; William  purposely  abstaining  from  mentioning  his  con- 
versation with  Mr  Nugent  till  his  brother  should  be  in  bed. 
The  poor  fellow  apparently  saw  through  the  manoeuvre,  and 
remained  with  them  till  it  was  too  late  to  broach  the  subject 
that  night,  and  William  was  obliged  to  postpone  it  till  the 
morrow. 

“ It  was  long  before  William  got  to  sleep.  In  the  first  place, 
his  quarrel  with  his  employer  naturally  occupied  his  mind,  in 
the  second,  he  heard  over-head  the  ceaseless  movement  of  his 
brother.  Mr.s  Watkins  had  taken  the  precaution  to  remove 
Edmond’s  light,  under  the  pretext  that  she  wanted  the 
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candle ; but  the  gas-light  in  the  street  shone  sufficiently  brightly 
into  the  room  to  allow  him  to  move  about  easily  without 
hurting  himself.  At  last,  fatigued  by  the  labours  of  the  ay , 
and  accustomed  to  the  monotonous  tread  of  his  brother  over- 
head, William  fell  asleep  while  determining  in  what  manner 
he  should  break  to  his  mother  his  determination  to  quit  Mr 
Nugent’s  employment. 

“ The  next  morning  he  was  again  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. Edmond  was  in  a most  excited  state,  and  it  required 
all  his  mother’s  influence  to  keep  him  within  the  bounds 
moderation.  After  breakfast  he  insisted  on  attending  mass  in 
Moorfields  Catholic  Chapel.  His  mother  used  all  the  per- 
suasive arts  in  her  power  to  turn  him  from  the  attempt, 
fearing  some  outbreak  on  his  part  during  the  service ; but  her 
efforts  were  in  vain,  go  he  would.  ‘It  was,’  he,  said,  ‘his 
duty  to  his  God,  and  nothing  should  dissuade  him.  Finding 
her  efforts  ineffectual,  Mrs  Watkins  had  no  alternative  but  to 
accompany  him  herself,  although  she  did  so  with  fear  and 
trembling.  During  mass  he  conducted  himself  with  propriety, 
but  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  sermon,  he  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  he  addressed  the  congre- 
gation in  a most  incoherent  manner.  For  some  moments  con- 
siderable alarm  existed  among  those  present,  but  at  last,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  beadle,  seconded  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  he  was  removed.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day 
he  continued  in  the  same  excited  state,  requiring  incessantly 
the  attention  of  his  mother,  or  brother,  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  some  rash  action.  At  night,  however,  the  paroxysm 
appeared  to  abate ; and  towards  morning  he  consented  to  retire 
to  his  room,  where  William  remained  with  him  till  he  fell 
asleep  ; and  then,  after  sitting  by  his  side  a sufficient  length 
of  time  to  assure  himself  there  was  no  danger  of  his  brother 

awaking,  he  sought  his  own  bed. 

“The  next  morning,  William  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
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awakened  as  usual  by  the  porter  ringing  the  bell  at  the  private 
door.  William  finding  his  brother  quite  quiet,  determined  on 
not  disturbing  him,  but  went  on  with  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  house.  Breakfast  was  at  length  announced  by  Emma, 
and  William  joined  the  family,  leaving  the  warehouse  in  charge 
of  the  porter.  In  the  sitting-room  he  found  his  mother  pale 
and  haggard  from  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  the  preceding 
day,  Edmond  had  not  yet  joined  them,  and  William  advised 
that  on  no  account  should  he  be  disturbed,  but  that  the  house 
should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  meal  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  William  again  went  to  his  duties.  Two  o’clock, 
their  ordinary  dinner-hour,  struck,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mrs 
W atkins  summoned  A\  illiam  ; at  the  same  time  asking  him  if 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  call  Edmond,  as  he 
had  not  yet  left  his  room.  William  stood  for  some  moments 
in  doubt,  but  at  last  resolved  to  go  to  Edmond’s  chamber 
and  ascertain  whether  he  was  awake.  Proceeding  up  stairs  as 
noiselessly  as  possible,  not  to  disturb  him  if  he  were  still 
asleep,  and  gently  opening  the  door,  he  looked  in.  The  next 
moment,  with  an  exclamation  of  terror  and  surprise,  lie  called 
to  his  mother,  who  had  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
told  her  that  Edmond  was  not  in  his  room.  Mrs  Watkins 
immediately  rushed  up  stairs,  and  in  breathless  astonishment 
looked  around  her.  Edmond  not  only  was  absent,  but  a cir- 
cumstance was  apparent  which  proved  that  it  was  a premedi- 
tated flight,  and  not  a sudden  freak  of  temper.  Although  his 
clothes,  with  the  exception  of  those  he  generally  wore,  were 
left  behind,  the  ornaments  of  a small  altar  lie  had  fitted  up  in 
a comer  of  the  room  were  taken  away,  as  well  as  his  Catholic 
book  of  prayers. 

“ What  to  do,  what  step  to  take,  neither  mother  nor  son  could 
suggest,  but  they  stood  there  motionless,  gazing  on  each  other. 
Tears  at  last  came  to  the  mother’s  relief,  and  they  came  abun- 
dantly. Seated  on  the  side  of  her  son’s  bed,  she  placed  her 
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face  in  her  hands,  and  gave  full  sway  to  her  grief.  M dliam, 
somewhat  recalled  to  his  presence  of  mind  by  his  mother's 
grief,  spoke  gently  to  her,  and  reminded  her  that  it  was  now 
their  duty  to  adopt  some  plan  to  recover  the  poor  fellow,  and 
not  to  give  way  to  unreasoning  sorrow.  Mrs  W atkrns,  with 
that  melancholy  movement  of  the  head  so  natural  to  v.  omen 
in  sorrow,  acknowledged  the  justice  of  what  her  son  had  said, 
and,  drying  the  tears  on  her  face,  she  listened  to  his  sugges- 
tion’s. He  proposed 'that  she  should  immediately  go  round  to 
the  different  Catholic  places  of  worship  Edmond  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending,  and  request  those  in  charge  to  inform  her 
if  they  had  seen  him.  On  his  part,  he  would  go  to  the  differ- 
ent police-stations,  and  request  them  to  bnng  him  informa- 
tion if  they  found  him.  To  Emma  he  assigned  the  task  of 
calling  on  their  different  friends,  as  well  as  the  tradesmen  in 
the  neighourhood,  with  Avhom  they  were  acquainted,  request- 
ing, also,  their  assistance  in  recovering  the  unfortunate  young 
man. 

“ Emma  and  her  aunt  immediately  set  out  on  their  portions 
of  the  work.  William  was  unable  to  do  more,  till  the  house 
was  closed  for  the  evening,  than  give  notice  at  the  nearest  police- 
stations.  Mrs  Watkins  and  Emma  returned  home  late  at  night, 
tired  and  foot-sore.  Both  had  received  the  greatest  sympathy 
from  those  they  had  seen,  both  had  received  the  most  ready 
promises  of  assistance,  unfortunately,  neither  had  obtained 
the  slightest  information  relative  to  the  object  of  their 
search.  Immediately  after  business  hours  were  over.  M dliam 
started  on  Ids  mission.  It  was  nearly  midnight  before  lie  re- 
turned, Avitli  as  little  success  as  his  mother  and  cousin  had 
before  him  ; still  every  assistance  had  been  promised  him,  »nd 
lie  had  also  the  consolation  of  knowing  that,  before  the  mor- 
row, the  policemen  in  every  district  round  London  would  be 
upon  the  alert,  and  it  was  not  possible  for  Edmond  to  remain 
long  undiscovered.  This  was  the  more  certain,  as  it  was  one 
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point  in  Edmond’s  mania  that  it  was  sinful  to  carry  any 
money  on  his  person, 'and  penniless  in  London  it  was  impos- 
sible long  to  exist  without  coining  under  the  notice  of  some  of 
the  public  authorities.  Another  contingency  certainly  existed, 
which  terrified  them  all,  but  which  none  dared  even  whisper  to 
the  other,  and  hardly  to  themselves, — the  possibility  of  his 
committing  suicide.  They,  however,  attempted  to  close  their 
eyes  to  this  terrible  danger,  which  admitted  no  defence  nor 
speculation,  and  rely  on  the  exertions  of  their  friends  and  the 
police. 

“ Tuesday  passed  over  without  any  tidings  of  Edmond  ; 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  followed  with  no  better  result.  On 
Friday,  they  heard  that  a poor  man,  in  a state  of  insanity,  and 
fully  answering  Edmond’s  description,  was  in  custody  of  the 
police  at  the  Marlborough  Street  police-station.  William 
immediately  started  off,  and  found  the  information  was  correct. 
There,  in  a pitiable  state,  pale,  exhausted,  and  covered  with 
mud,  was  Edmond.  The  police  had  found  him  wandering 
about  Regent  Street  in  the  night,  or  rather  early  morning, 
and,  for  his  protection,  had  lodged  him  in  the  station. 
William  attempted  to  get  from  his  brother  an  account  of  his 
actions  since  he  had  quitted  home  on  the  previous  Monday ; 
but  the  poor  fellow’s  intellects  were  completely  lost,  and 
William  could  obtain  no  intelligible  answer.  After  thanking 
the  police  authorities,  William  engaged  a cab  and  took  his 
brother  home. 

“Pleased  as  Mrs  Watkins  was  to  see  her  son,  her  pleasure 
was  considerably  modified  on  observing  the  pitiable  condition 
he  was  in.  She  was  now  more  perfectly  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  necessity  of  placing  him  under  restraint.  Emma,  in 
the  meantime,  had  been  sent  for  their  friend  the  doctor.  He 
kindly  volunteered  to  go  immediately  to  Bethlem  Hospital, 
and  try  if  it  were  not  possible  for  Edmond  to  be  admitted  the 
next  day.  In  the  evening,  he  returned  with  the  information 
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that  he  had  succeeded,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  and 
William  should  accompany  Edmond  to  the  hospital  at  as 
early  an  hour  as  possible  the  next  morning. 

“ The  day  came,  and  the  doctor  was  ready  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  afterwards,  Edmond  was  placed 
under  restraint.  At  the  tea-table  that  evening,  Mrs  Watkins 
overwhelmed  William  with  questions  as  to  the  class  of  treatment 
Ms  brother  would  receive,  what  description  of  building  it  was, 
what  sort  of  men  the  doctors  appeared  to  be,  and  an  infinity  of 
others  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  all  of  wMch  W illiam  an- 
swered to  her  perfect  satisfaction,  and  the  effect  they  had  on 
her  mind  was  evidently  most  consoling.  W illiam,  at  last,  was 
obliged  to  leave  her,  to  pay  the  usual  Saturday  night  expenses, 
and  then  to  make  his  accustomed  visit  to  his  employer. 

“ But  a few  minutes  had  elapsed  since  William  had  left  the 
room  before  he  entered  it  again.  Never,  perhaps,  in  so  short 
a time,  had  a greater  change  taken  place  in  any  individual. 
He  was  now  as  pale  and  haggard  as  if  he  had  seen  a spectre  ; 
with  staring  eyes  and  open  mouth,  with  limbs  hardlv  able  to 
support  him,  he  staggered  to  a chair,  and  sank  upon  it.  He 
then  gazed  at  his  terrified  mother  and  cousin  with  painful 
anxiety,  but  -was  unable  to  utter  a word.  In  vain  Emma  and 
her  aunt  questioned  him,  in  vain  he  tried  to  answer  them 
he  continued  utterly  speechless.  Iu  that  state  he  remained  so 
long,  that  Emma,  now  greatly  alarmed,  threw  011  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  ran  over  for  their  friend  the  doctor.  Her 
visit  was  useless  ; he  wTas  from  home,  but  they  would  send 
him  over  as  soon  as  he  returned. 

“ When  Emma  arrived,  she  found  her  cousin  somewhat  re- 
covered, thanks  to  a glass  of  wine  which  had  been  given  him 
by  his  mother.  Shortly  after  lie  had  swallowed  it,  he  gave  a 
deep  sigh,  and  exclaimed,  * My  God  ! what  shall  I do  1 

“ Mrs  Watkins,  finding  him  able  to  speak,  again  questioned 
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him,  and  by  degrees  discovered  that,  after  he  had  paid  the 
porter,  he  went  to  the  iron  safe  and  unlocked  it,  to  take,  as 
usual,  the  cash-box  to  his  employer,  when,  to  his  horror,  he 
found  that  it  was  gone.  How  it  could  have  occurred  was  in- 
comprehensible. Nothing  appeared  to  have  been  disturbed, 
and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  have  reached  it  in  the  corner  he 
had  placed  it  without  removing  several  articles  which  were 
accustomed  to  be  placed  before  it  to  conceal  it.  He  alone  had 
the  key,  and  it  had  never  left  his  possession  for  a moment. 
He  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  he  must  have  left  it  at 
Camberwell  the  previous  Saturday ; but  memory  soon  proved 
so  plainly  to  him  that  it  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  he  himself 
had  placed  it  in  the  safe  immediately  after  his  return  home, 
that  he  was  forced  to  seek  for  some  other  excuse  ; but  all  in 
vain  ! no  excuse  could  he  find,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return 
terrified  to  the  sitting-room. 

“When  his  mother  had  fully  understood  his  statement,  she 
inquired  whether  there  was  much  money  in  the  cash-box. 
William  was  unable  to  answer  the  question.  He  was  certain 
there  was  a considerable  amount  in  it,  but  how  much  he  did 
not  know. 

“ ‘ Whatever  the  amount  may  be,  William,’  said  his  mother, 
‘ Mr  Nugent  must  know  it  sooner  or  later,  and  you  had  better 
go  to  him  at  once,  and  let  him  know  the  worst.’ 

“ ‘ I cannot,  mother.’ 

“ ‘ Do,  my  dear  ; it  only  wants  a little  courage  and  all  will 
be  over  ; and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.’ 

“ William  rose  for  the  purpose  of  leaving,  but  his  courage 
failed  him. 

“ ‘ Mother,’  he  said,  ‘ I cannot  do  it.  I cannot  face  that  old 
man.’ 

“ 4 But  why,  my  dear  i He  cannot  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
say  it  was  your  fault,  after  all  the  care  you  have  taken  of  his 
property.’ 
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“ ‘ Motlier,  it  will  be  a thousand  times  worse  than  that.  He 
will  say  I have  stolen  it  1 

“ His  mother  made  nd  verbal  answer,  but  the  ordinary  mild 
countenance  of  the  amiable  woman  was  changed  in  a moment. 
The  usual  tranquil  expression  had  vanished,  and  determination 
and  anger  supplied  its  place.  She  left  the  room,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl  in  her 
hand. 

“ ‘ Tell  me,  my  dear,’  she  said,  as  she  made  her  prepara- 
tions to  leave  the  house,  whereabout  ‘ in  Camberwell  Mr 
Nugent  lives.’ 

« « Mother,  you  cannot  go  there ; let  me  remain  quiet  a little 
longer,  and  I will  go  myself,  rather  than  expose  you  to  any 
annoyance.’ 

“ ‘ No,  William,  I am  resolved  to  go  myself ; tell  me  where 
he  lives.’ 

“ ‘ You  shall  not  go.  You  will  only  hear  me  insulted,  and 
that  will  make  you  angry  ; and  things  will  be  worse  than  they 
are  now,  instead  of  better.’ 

‘“Angry  with  him!’  said  Mrs  Watkins,  hastily  tying  her 
bonnet  strings,  and  rather  thinking  aloud  than  speaking  ; ‘ let 
him  say  one  word  against  either  of  my  boys  honesty,  if  he 
dares  !’ 

“William,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  get  her  to  remain  at 
home,  gave  her  Mr  Nugent’s  address,  but  insisted  on  a promise 
from  her  that  she  would  say  nothing  that  would  anger  the  old 
man.  To  make  this  the  more  certain  he  begged  Emma  to 
accompany  her,  and  restrain  her,  should  she  shew  any  signs 
of  annoyance  at  the  language  his  employer  might  probably 
make  use  of.  Emma  readily  promised  she  would  do  her  best, 
and  the  two  left  the  house  for  Camberwell. 

“ After  they  had  gone,  William  began  to  think  calmly  over 
the  case,  still  in  no  possible  manner  could  he  find  a clue  to  the 
mystery.  The  only  way  he  could  think  of,  was  that  some  ox- 
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pert  burglar  had  picked  the  lock.  He  arose,  and  taking  a 
light  went  below  again  to  inspect  the  iron  safe,  and  especially 
the  lock, — not  the  slightest  trace  of  force  could  he  find.  His 
next  idea  was  to  send  for  the  police,  but  that  might  give  an 
alarm  to  the  individual  who  had  taken  it,  and  thus  prevent  its 
recovery.  Twenty  other  suggestions  also  passed  through  his 
brain,  and  were  each  entertained  for  a moment  and  then  set 
aside.  At  last  he  determined  to  remain  quietly  in  the  sitting- 
room  till  his  mother  and  cousin  should  return. 

“ When  Mrs  Watkins  and  Emma  left  the  house  they  bent 
their  steps  towards  Gracechurch  Street,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  omnibus.  During  their  walk,  Mrs  Watkins  spoke 
incessantly  of  the  gross  cruelty  Mr  Nugent  would  shew  in 
uttering  the  slightest  suspicion  of  want  of  integrity  on  the  part 
of  her  son.  Emma  in  vain  attempted  to  moderate  her  aunt’s 
anger,  nor  did  her  argument — that  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
till  the  insult  was  offered,  before  it  was  resented — succeed 
much  better.  In  the  omnibus  the  conversation  'dropped,  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  by  the  working  of  Mrs  Watkins’s  counte- 
nance what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  As  the  omnibus  did  not 
go  within  a considerable  distance  from  the  house,  they  had  to 
walk  the  remainder  of  the  way.  As  they  neared  the  place  a 
change  came  over  Mrs  Watkins’s  frame  of  mind,  and  a senti- 
ment  akin  to  that  of  which  William  complained  came  over 
her.  Whether  Emma  perceived  it,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
the  effect  of  forethought  on  her  part,  is  uncertain,  but  she 
again  began  to  implore  her  aunt  not  to  give  the  slightest 
angry  answer  to  any  ungenerous  remark  Mr  Nugent  might 
utter,  a3  she  might  be  sure  William  could  easily  prove  his 
innocence,  and  then  Mr  Nugent’s  false  accusation  would  be 
turned  against  himself ; whereas,  if  still  more  irritated,  he  might 
subject  them  to  annoyance,  or  at  any  rate,  be  longer  in  re- 
tracting the  unjust  assertion  he  had  uttered. 

“ By  the  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  house,  Mrs  Watkins 
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had  fully  entered  into  her  niece’s  views,  and  at  last,  when  thev 
were  ushered  into  the  old  man’s  presence,  not  only  had  her 
previous  resolution  vanished,  but  a sentiment  of  fear  supplied 
its  place,  and  that  so  painful  she  could  hardly  articulate. 

“They  found  Mr  Nugent  in  his  accustomed  easy-chair,  his 
table  before  him,  and  the  candles  on  it.  The  old  man  seemed 
greatly  surprised  to  see  them,  but  motioned  to  them  to  be 
seated.  Mrs  Watkins  placed  herself  on  a chair  opposite  to 
him,  and  Emma  took  another  near  her  aunt. 

“ ‘ Is  your  son  ill,  ma’am,  that  he  is  not  here  hi nis-  . . : in- 

quired the  old  man,  in  a querulous  tone. 

“ 1 He  is  not  ill,  sir  ; but,  I am  sorry  to  say,  a terrible  mis- 
fortune has  occurred,  which  made  him  unwilling  to  come  : so  I 
came  in  his  place.’ 

“ The  old  man  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  her  for  further 
explanation. 

“ ‘ My  son,  sir,  was  on  the  point  of  coming  here  at  his 
proper  time  ,*but  on  going  to  the  iron  safe  he  found  the  cash- 
box  was  gone.’ 

“ The  commencement  of  the  last  sentence  the  poor  woman 
articulated  clearly  enough,  the  latter  part  was  all  but  inaud- 
ible ; Mr  Nugent,  however,  understood  it  as  clearly  as  if  it  had 
been  uttered  in  a voice  of  thunder. 

‘“Then  you  mean  to  say,’  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  trem- 
bling from  anxiety  and  rage,  1 that  it  is  stolen  1 

“ ‘ Oh,  sir,  I hope  not ; I am  sure  we  shall  find  it,  if  we  have 
patience.  I have  no  doubt  my  son  has  placed  it  somewhere, 
and  forgotten  it.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  trouble,  sir, 
last  week,  and  it  has  unsettled  us  very  much.’ 

“ ‘ I think,  ma’am,  the  box  had  better  be  found,  and  that 
immediately.  I am  sure  your  son  can  find  it  if  he  chooses.’ 

“ ‘ I do  not  understand  you,  sir. 

“ ‘ I mean,  ma’am,  that  your  son  himself  has  taken  it,  and 
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if  it  is  not  returned  to  its  place  in  kalf-an-liour,  lie  will  find 
himself  in  the  custody  of  the  police.’ 

“ The  rising  anger  which  the  former  part  of  the  sentence 
caused  the  poor  mother,  vanished  with  the  latter. 

Oh,  sir,’  she  exclaimed,  ‘ you  do  him  an  injustice;  you  do 
indeed.  If  it  is  lost,  I am  sure  he  could  not  help  it.’ 

“ ‘ Lost,  and  nearly  five  hundred  pounds  in  it,  and  he  not 
help  it  !’  said  the  old  man,  pushing  his  chair  back  against  the 
wall  and  ringing  the  bell  violently.  ‘ Take  my  word  for  it, 
ma’am,  that  excuse  won’t  answer  with  me  ; I know  better.' 

“ Here  the  servant  girl  entered  the  room. 

“ ‘ Tell  your  master  I want  him  directly.’ 

“The  girl  left  the  room  on  her  mission,  and  Mr  Nugent 
continued. 

“ ‘ Let  us  understand  each  other,  ma’am,’  he  said.  ‘ I have 
had  my  suspicions  of  your  own  and  your  son’s  honesty  for 
some  time  past,  but  I could  hardly  suppose  he  could  prove 
himself  such  a barefaced  villain  as  he  has.’ 

“ ‘ My  son,  sir,’  said  the  indignant  mother,  ‘ is  as  honest  a 
man  as  you  are,  or  as  any  that  lives.  You  are  a wicked 
wretch  to  say  such  a thing.’ 

“ ‘ This  is  too  much,’  said  Mr  Nugent,  as  the  door  opened, 
and  his  son-in-law,  the  banker’s  clerk,  entered.  ‘Here,  John- 
son, I have  to  thank  you  for  this.  If  it  had  not  been  for  you, 
this  would  not  have  happened.  That  villain,  Watkins,  pre- 
tends he  has  lost  my  cash-box.’ 

“ 1 That  is  very  unfortunate  certainly  ; but,  first,  let  us  be 
certain  that  it  is  lost.  Shall  I go  over  to  the  house  and 
assist  in  finding  it  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,  do  ; and,  remember,  I do  not  hold  you  altogether 
blameless  in  the  matter.’ 

“‘I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,’  said  Mr  Johnson,  in  a 
highly-offended  tone. 
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“ ‘Yes,  sir,  you  ; why  did  you  advise  me  not  to  take  notice 
of  the  letter  I received  warning  me  of  his  conduct  V 

“ ‘ Because,  sir,  I would  never  notice  an  anonymous  accusa- 
tion ; besides,  the  letter,  from  its  style,  appeared  to  have  been 
written  by  a drunken  man,  and  it  would  not  have  been*  fair 
to  a person  who  has  hitherto  behaved  honourably  to  suspect 
him  on  such  evidence.’ 

“ ‘ And  yet  you  see  you  were  wrong.’ 

“ ‘ I am  not  certain  of  it  yet,  nor  will  I form  an  opinion  till 
I have  gone  deeper  into  the  matter.’ 

“ 1 And  let  him,  I suppose,  get  away  in  the  mean  time.’ 

“ ‘ No,  sir,’  said  the  son-in-law,  ‘ I do  not  mean  that  at  all ; 
between  accusing  a man  of  a doubtful  crime,  and  using  a 
proper  precaution,  there  is  a great  difference.  I will  imme- 
diately, if  you  authorize  me,  go  to  the  inspector  of  police  of 
that  division  and  put  the  affair  in  his  hands.  I shall  have  no 
hesitation  in  acting  under  his  advice.’ 

‘“Well,  then,  you  had  better  go  immediately.  My  God, 
what-  shall  I do  ! I have  two  bills  becoming  due  nest  week.’ 

“ ‘ I hope,  sir,’  said  Mrs  Watkins  to  Mr  Johnson,  ‘ you  will 
do  nothing  rashly ; a more  honest  young  man  than  my  son 
never  lived.’ 

“ ‘ I shall  act  under  the  inspector’s  advice,  ma'am  : but  at 
the  same  time  let  me  suggest  the  propriety  of  your  allowing 
me  to  arrive  at  your  house  before  you,  as  it  would  shew  that 
you  had  no  collusion  with  your  son  when  you  knew  he  was 
going  to  receive  a visit  from  the  police.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  sir,  do  what  you  please ; but  do  not  mention  my 
son  and  the  police  in  the  same  breath ; you  don’t  know  him. 
said  the  poor  woman  bursting  into  tears. 

“ ‘ I do  not  wish  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I must  do  my 
duty  to  Mr  Nugent.  I think  I had  better  go  at  once;  of 
course,  sir,  I have  your  authority  to  act  according  to  my 
judgment.’ 
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“ ‘ Certainly,  but  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  find  the  box  ; 
for  if  you  do  not,  cost  what  it  may,  I will  punish  that  fellow 
to  the  utmost.’ 

“Mr  Johnson  then  left  the  house,  and  Mrs  Watkins  and 
Emma  remained  a short  time  longer  attempting  in  some  sort 
to  pacify  the  old  man,  but  finding  they  only  received  insult 
in  return,  they  gave  up  the  attempt  and  left  him  to  him- 
self. 

“ Slowly  and  sadly  the  two  sorrowing  women  wended  their 
way  homeward,  little  conversation  passing  between  them  the 
while.  When  they  arrived  they  found  Mr  Johnson,  William, 
and  an  inspector  of  police  in  the  counting-house.  They  appeared 
to  have  been  minutely  examining  the  premises,  and  the  iron 
safe,  without  having  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Many  were  the  questions  they  put  to  William, 
all  of  which  he  answered  in  a candid  manner,  lie  unhesitat- 
ingly  admitted  that  the  cash-box  had  been  placed  in  his 
custody,  that  lie  had  locked  it  up  himself  on  the  previous 
Saturday  night,  after  his  visit  to  Mr  Nugent.  That  he  had 
had  occasion  to  open  the  safe  once  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
but  that  he  had  carefully  locked  it  after  taking  from  it  what 
he  wanted.  Of  that  he  was  sure.  He  also  admitted  the  key 
had  remained  in  his  possession  the  whole  week,  nor  did  he 
remember  one  single  instance  in  which  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  another  to  have  had  it  in  his  possession,  even  for 
a moment,  without  his  knowledge. 

“^Vt  last  the  inspector  admitted  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  pursue  the  question  further  that  evening.  He  proposed  to 
Mr  Johnson  that  a policeman  should  remain  in  the  house  all 
night.  He  further  informed  William  that  a strict  watch 
would  be  set  on  all  in  the  house,  and  that  any  one  leaving  it 
would  be  expected  to  give  an  account  of  his  actions.  To  this 
William  could  offer  no  objection  ; and  after  a few  words  in 
private,  Mr  Johnson  anl  the  inspector  left  the  premises,  hav- 
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ing  first  placed  in  possession,  a policeman,  who  Lad  been 
waiting  outside  the  house  during  the  search 

“ Sad  indeed  were  the  family  round  their  supper-table  that 
evening.  Had  the  humble  provision  before  them  been  the 
greatest  delicacies  wealth  could  produce,  they  would  have 
seemed  alike,  in  their  mouths,  dry  and  tasteless.  Few  were  the 
words  they  spoke,  and  these,  as  if  by  tacit  consent,  in  no 
way  bore  upon  the  terrible  event  of  the  evening.  Even 
William  did  not  ask  one  question  of  his  mother  relative  to 
her  visit  to  his  employer.  Supper  over,  they  still  sat  silent 
round  their  table,  the  only  noise  heard  in  the  house  being  the 
heavy  measured  tread  of  the  policeman  as  he  walked  to  and 
fro  in  the  warehouse,  and  trying  to  beguile  the  weary  hours 
of  the  night  by  humming  some  common  tune.  Midnight 
had  struck  long  before  the  family  thought  of  retiring.  When 
William  was  taking  leave  of  his  mother,  after  having  kissed 
her,  he  remained  for  a moment  with  her  hand  in  his,  gazing 
on  her  face.  Suddenly  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  ; ‘ Mother, 
dear  mother  !’  he  exclaimed,  ‘can  you  believe  me  capable  of 
such  an  act  of  dishonesty  1 ’ 

“ His  mother  clasped  her  arms  round  his  neck  ; ‘William, 
my  dear,  I would  as  soon  suspect  an  angel  from  heaven — 
don’t  cry,  my  dear,’  she  said,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  own 
face  the  while—1  don’t  cry,  God  will  never  allow  the  innocent 
to  be  accused  without  lending  them  His  aid.  It  may  come 
now,  it  may  come  later,  but  the  proof  of  your  iunocence 
will  come  in  His  good  time,  be  assured.’  s 

“William  tenderly  embraced  her,  and  poor  Emma,  forget- 
ting her  accustomed  propriety  of  demeanour  in  the  presence 
of  her  aunt,  kissed  him,  as  she  bade  him  good  night,  scarcely 
less  affectionately  than  his  mother  had  done  before  her. 
Good  night  ! how  little  with  them  did  the  Vcality  answer 
to  the  wish.  Not  one  among  them  closed  an  eye  that 
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night.  The  policeman  in  the  warehouse,  and  his  fellow 
in  the  street  commissioned  to  watch  the  outside  of  the  house, 
were  to  be  envied  by  the  inmates  in  their  beds. 

‘•At-  breakfast  the  next  morning  the  swollen  eyes  of  the 
family  told  each  other  plainly,  without  words,  their  feelings 
since  they  had  parted  the  evening  before.  Their  meal  was 
hardly  over  when  Mr  Johnson  arrived  with  a police  inspector 
and  a detective.  They  examined  with  the  greatest  minuteness 
the  whole  locality,  but  the  lock  of  the  safe  claimed  their 
particular  attention.  Not  a scratch,  not  a mark  on  it  could 
they  discover,  which  would  lead  them  to  imagine  it  had  been 
opened  by  a picklock  with  a false  key.  The  inspector  and 
the  detective  acknowledged  they  were  for  the  moment  at  fault. 

1 ou  must  get  to-morrow,  sir,  a search-warrant,  and  we 
will  examine  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house.’ 
“‘There  is  no  occasion  for  a search-warrant,’  said  Mrs 
atkins,  who  had  overheard  the  latter  part  of  the  remark, 
‘you  can  search  now  wherever  you  please.’ 

••  • If  you  have  no  objection,’  said  the  iiftpector,  ‘ we  had 
better  do  so  at  once.’ 


“ Mrs  W atkins  offered  no  impediment,  and  the  house  was 
thoroughly  searched  from  t lie  top  to  the  bottom,  but  without 
anything  being  found  which  could  give  the  slightest  clue  to 
the  discovery  of  the  missing  cash-box. 

“ W*1611  the  search  was  over,  the  inspector  candidly  told 
William,  that  although  he  was  not  in  custody  there  was  still 
grave  suspicion  against  him,  and  that  a policeman  would  con- 
tinue to  remain  on  the  premises.  William  of  course  could 
make  no  objection,  and  the  inspector  and  detective,  accom- 
panied by  Mr  Johnson,  left  the  house,  when,  after  a short  con- 
versation, the  latter  went  to  his  home  to  report  to  .Mr  Nugent 
the  result  of  Iris  visit.  Mr  Nugent  was  furious  when  he  heard 
the  cash-box  had  not  been  found,  and  iu  spite  of  the  remon- 
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strances  of  his  son-in-law,  he  insisted  that  William  should  be 

given  into  custody  on  the  morrow. 

« The  next  day  William  was  arrested.  Information  of  the 
robbery,  with  the  numbers  of  the  notes,  and  the  description  of 
the  bills  of  exchange,  was  sent  to  the  different  police  stations. 
Inquiries  were  made  by  the  police  in  the  neighbourhood  re- 
specting the  ordinary  reputation  of  W llliam,  and  the  family 
in  general,  but  nothing  positive  could  be  heard  of  to  their  pre- 
judice. TJie  porter’s  house  had  been  searched,  and  he  severely 
questioned,  but  not  the  shadow  of  suspicion  could  rest  on  the 
man.  He  spoke  of  William  in  the  highest  manner,  but  ad- 
mitted he  had  heard  frequent  quarrels  between  the  brothers, 
or  rather  frequent  attacks  by  Edmond  on  William,  for  his 
love  of  money,  and  predicting  that  if  he  did  not  alter  his 
mode  of  thinking  he  would  certainly  end  badly.  The  de- 
tective also  drew  from  Emma  the  episode  at  the  cabinetmaker  s 
in  Finsbury  Square.  He  called  there  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  the  shopman  related  clearly  enough  what  had  taken  place. 

< That  he  understood  William,  who  talked  of  money  as  if  it 
were  very  plentiful  with  him,  was  on  the  point  of  purchasing 
the  furniture  of  a house.  That  after  he  had  left  a person  had 
addressed  the  porter,  who  was  putting  up  the  warehouse 
shutters,  and  advised  him  to  have  no  transaction  with  A illiam. 
as  he  was  only  an  assistant  in  a very  small  house  of  business, 
and  was  very  poor,  and  that  'either  he  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  for  the  articles  he  might  buy,  or  if  he  did,  it  would  not 
be  with  his  own  money.  After  finding,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
description  of  William’s  position  was  true,  he  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  him  quietly  should  he  call  again  ; and  he  kept  to  his  re- 
solution.’ The  detective  inquired  if  the  porter  were  still  on  the 
establishment,  but  was  informed  he  had  left ; still,  should  it  be 
material  to  find  him,  the  shopman  thought  he  could  succeed. 

• “When  William  was  brought  before  the  magistrate,  Mr 
Nugcut  attended  as  a witness.  Ill  and  decripit  as  he  was,  he 
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could  not  refrain  from  the  satisfaction  of  appearing  against  one 
who,  he  imagined,  had  robbed  him,  and  who  still  continued  to 
retain  the  produce  of  the  theft.  As  this  was  a preliminary 
examination,  the  minutiae  of  the  case  were  not  gone  into.  Mr 
Nugent  had  employed  a legal  practitioner  of  standing  in 
criminal  matters,  and  a prima  facie  case  was  easily  made  out, 
and  then  a remand  was  asked  for.  The  magistrate  granted  it, 
and  ordered  William  to  be  brought  up  again  in  a week.  Mrs 
M Utkins  found  the  doctor  had  procured  for  William  the 
services  of  a solicitor,  and  that  gentleman  requested  bail  might 
be  taken,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  Mrs  Watkins  and  the 
doctor  immediately  offered  themselves,  and  were  bound  over 
in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  each. 

“ The  next  week  to  the  Watkins  family  was  one  of  gloom 
and  sorrow'.  Ot  course  Mrs  Watkins  could  no  longer  remain 
in  the  house.  .She  was  obliged,  on  removing,  to  submit  to  the 
disagreeable  formality  of  having  her  goods  searched  by  the 
policeman  on  duty.  At  last  nothing  more  belonging  to  her 
remained  in  the  house,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
person  appointed  by  Mr  Johnson. 

Her  new  residence  consisted  of  twro  small  unfurnished 
rooms  in  Lambeth.  .She  had  chosen  that  locality  in  conse- 
quence of  her  being  totally  unknown  there.  .She  was  in- 
duced to  adopt  this  proceeding  in  consequence  of  the  notoriety 
the  affair  had  already  acquired  in  the  part  of  the  town  they 
had  been  living  in,  and  which  had  made  William  not  only  the 
object  of  unpleasant  remarks,  but  occasionally  of  great  annoy- 
ance, for  his  innocence  was  far  from  being  as  well  established 
in  the  minds  of  his  neighbours  as  it  was  with  his  mother  and 
cousin.  Mrs  Watkins  had  witnessed  this  with  profound  grief.” 
Though  to  her  personally  it  made  no  alteration  in  her  respect 
for  her  son,  or  faith  in  his  innocence,  while  it  rather  increased 
her  love,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  witness  the  conviction 
of  his  guilt  in  the  minds  of  others,  without  grief  for  it  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  terror  lest  the  jury  should  hold  the  same  opinion 
on  the  other.  Her  sole  capable  friend  and  adviser  was  the 
doctor,  and  he,  although  admirable  in  his  endeavours  to  calm 
her  mind,  and  induce  reliance  in  his  opinions,  was  scarcely  of 
use  in  the  more  material  point,  the  defence  of  her  son,  beyond 
introducing  her  to  his  solicitor,  and  persuading  her  to  act  by 
his  advice. 

“ If  the  conviction  of  her  son’s  innocence  was  strong  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mother,  and  somewhat  doubtful  in  the  sight  of  the 
doctor,  there  was  a strong  predisposition  against  it  in  the 
mind  of  the  lawyer.  He  had  had  great  experience  in  criminal 
practice,  and  the  frequency  of  the  cases  in  which  he  had 
found  that  plausible  manners  and  honest  appearance  had  been 
the  stock  in  trade  of  a rogue,  now  induced  him  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  those  qualifications  in  every  cause  he  had  to  de- 
fend. The  short  history  he  had  obtained  of  William  3 case 
was  far  from  obliterating  that  impression  in  his  mind.  The 
anonymous  letter  which  Mr  Nugent  had  received,  was.  in  the 
first  place,  a terrible  obstacle  for  him  to  surmount  in  believing 
in  William’s  innocence.  True,  he  could  demand  a sight  of  that 
letter  if  it  were  intended  to  be  produced  in  evidence,  but  he 
hardly  could  guess  what  would  be  its  effect  on  the  jury.  Again 
there  was  the  mysterious  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  stranger  and  the  porter  at  the  cabinetmakers. 
Added  to  these  were  the  frequent  admonitions  of  Edmond  to 
his  brother  in  reference  to  money,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr 
Nugent’s  porter  to  the  fact.  All  these,  combined  with  some 
other  collateral  circumstances,  contributed  in  the  lawyer's 
mind  to  make  the  honesty  of  his  client  doubtful,  and  he  feared 
the  result  of  the  trial,  not  knowing  what  further  evidence 
might  be  brought  forward  by  the  prosecution.  After  much 
consideration  he  determined  to  suggest  to  Mrs  Watkins  the 
idea  of  a compromise,  and  with  that  intent,  sent  her  a letter 
requesting  her  attendance  at  his  office  the  next  morning  wiih- 
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out  fail,  particularly  advising  her  to  come  alone,  from  the  fear 
he  was  under  that  William,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  might 
induce  her  to  refuse  the  advice  he  was  about  to  offer. 

“ This  letter  reached  Mrs  Watkins  in  the  nick  of  time,  for 
she  was  at  that  moment  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  house,  to 
call  on  Mr  Nugent  to  ask  him  to  forego  his  intention  of  pro- 
secuting her  son,  and  to  offer  him,  as  the  price  of  his  forbear- 
ance, as  much  ol  the  amount  of  his  loss  as  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  raise,  if  not  indeed  the  whole,  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  give  her  a letter  certifying  his  full  belief  in  William’s 
integrity.  I rue  it  is  that  many  and  apparently  insurmount- 
able difficulties  presented  themselves  to  her,  less  from  the 
reality  of  their  existence  than  her  ignorance  of  the  best  man- 
ner to  place  her  proposition  before  the  irritable  old  man.  To 
overcome  these  objections  had  detained  her  so  long  at  home, 
that  her  solicitor’s  letter  reached  her  before  she  had  started  on 
her  errand. 

The  next  morning  Mrs  Watkins  was  at  her  solicitor’s 
office  long  before  the  usual  hours  of  business.  When  they 
met,  and  after  Mrs  Watkins  had  been  duly  inducted  into  the 
client  s chair,  he  opened  the  proceedings  with  extreme  caution, 
fearing  lest  the  anger  of  the  mother,  strong  in  the  faith  of  her 
son’s  innocence,  should  shew  itself  against  any  proposition  for 
a compromise,  and  little  knowing  how  completely  her  fear  of 
the  impending  trial  had  smoothed  the  way  for  his  arguments. 

“ He  commenced  by  assuring  her  of  his  complete  conviction 
of  William’s  innocence  of  the  charge  of  which  he  was  accused, 
still  a certain  amount  of  sympathy  was  due  to  Mr  Nugent, 
and  without  impeaching  his  integrity  for  one  moment,  a cer- 
tain amount  of  blame  to  William. 

“ ‘ Pardon  me  for  a moment,  hear  me  speak  first,  and  then 
you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  my  reasons,’  he  said,  notic- 
ing an  expression  of  angry  surprise  on  the  face  of  the  mother. 
‘In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  doubt  about  Mr  Nugent’s  hav 
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ing  lost  a considerable  sum  of  money,  and  without  knowing 
much  of  his  circumstances,  probably  much  more  than  he  could 
miss  -without  great  inconvenience.  It  is  certain  this  money 
was  committed  into  your  son’s  custody  for  security,  and  that 
during  the  time  it  was  in  his  possession  it  was  lost.  Now, 
without,  as  I said  before,  doubting  your  son’s  integrity,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful,  looking  at  it  in  an  equitable  point  of 
view,  whether  he  is  not  indebted  to  Mr  Nugent  for  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  sum,  and  if  he  were  able  to  pay  it,  (which  I 
understand,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case,  as  he  has  not  the 
means,)  he  ought  to  do  so. 

“ ‘ Though  he  has  not  the  means,  sir.  I possibly  may  have 
them,  and  to  my  last  shilling  I would  give  it  sooner  tliaii  my 
son  should  be  placed  in  the  disgraceful  position  of  a prisoner 
accused  of  theft,  although  he  is  as  innocent  of  it  as  I am.' 

“ < With  those  feelings,  ma’am,’  said  the  solicitor,  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  she  fell  into  his  views,  ‘ I 
think  an  arrangement  may  very  easily  be  arrived  at.  It  i>  cer- 
tainly somewhat  contrary  to  law  to  compromise  a felony,  still 
there  is  occasionally  a way  of  arranging  these  affairs  without 
exactly  bringing  on  the  parties  concerned  so  disagreeable  an 
accusation.  I know  something  of  the  solicitors  for  the  prose- 
cution. I wiU  call  on  them  this  afternoon,  and  have  a little 
conversation  with  them  on  the  subject.  Candidly  I think  you 
are  right  in  the  view  you  have  taken  of  the  case.  No  doubt 
of  his  innocence  would  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
person  acquainted  with  the  truth.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
a great  tendency  in  human  nature  to  believe  the  worst  in  any 
accusation  against  our  fellow-creatures,  and  although  your  son. 
no  doubt,  would  obtain  a verdict  of  ‘ not  guilty,’  by  an  un- 
prejudiced jury,  still,  with  those  singular  facts  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  prosecution,  there  would  always  remain  a most 
unpleasant  stigma  upon  him.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  juries  arc  not  always  unprejudiced ; on  the  coutran , 
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those  composed  of  tradesmen,  as  they  frequently  entirely  are, 
are  exceedingly  disposed  to  look  severely  on  any  accusation  of 
dishonesty  in  an  individual  employed  by  one  of  their  body. 
At  present  there  has  been  but  little  injury  done  to  his  charac- 
ter, but.  whether  returned  guilty  or  not  guilty,  that  will  not 
be  the  case  if  he  be  once  brought  to  trial.’ 

“ ^ ith  all  this  Mrs  Watkins  readily  agreed,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  rising  to  take  her  leave,  but  there  was  yet  one  point 
which  had  not  yet  been  touched  on  by  the  wary  solicitor. 

But  allow  me  to  ask  you,  Mrs  Watkins,  in  case  they 
accept  a compromise,  whether  the  securities  you  hold  for  the 
money  are  of  a^description  easily  to  be  turned  into  cash  1 ’ 

" • I have  my  furniture,  and  my  annuity  wdiich  I purchased 

in  the Life  office,  which  I suppose  I can  sell.’ 

Certainly,  said  the  lawyer,  making  a slight  grimmace, 

‘ but  of  what  annual  value  may  the  annuity  be  1 for  an  office 
selling  an  annuity  and  purchasing  one  have  frequently  differ- 
ent tables  for  each  transaction,  and  I am  afraid,  in  the  office 
you  mention,  that  difference  will  be  very  considerable.’ 

I paid  six  hundred  pounds  for  the  annuity  between  two 
and  three  years  since.  It  cannot  be  worth  much  less  now.’ 

I am  afraid,  ma  am,  they  will  be  hardly  of  that  opinion, 
or,  in  other  words,  will  not  very  readily  admit  it ; but,  at  any 
rate,  there  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss.  May  I ask  of 
you  if  you  have  any  other  securities  which  may  be  more  easily 
turned  into  cash  ? ’ 

“ This  question  was  of  course  merely  asked  to  discover 
what  other  property  she  was  possessed  of. 

“ • I am  sorry  to  say,’  said  the  poor  woman,  trying  to  smile, 
while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  ‘that  you  now  know  all  T 
possess  in  the  world.’  The  smile  vanished,  but  the  tears 
remained. 

“ • I am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,’  said  the  solicitor,  with  more 
real  feeling  than  he  had  yet  shewn.  ‘However,  I will  call 
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upon  the  solicitors  for  the  prosecution  this  afternoon,  and 
you  had  better  see  me  about  this  time  to-morrow,  when  I will 
let  you  know  the  result.  In  these  kind  of  transactions  the 
less  that  appears  on  paper  the  better  ; at  the  same  time,  keep 
vip  your  spirits,  X have  no  doubt  all  will  be  arranged. 

“ The  solicitor,  true  to  his  proposal,  called  on  his  brother 
professional  engaged  in  the  prosecution,  and  there,  in  that 
gentleman’s  private  office,  with  closed  doors,  the  matter  was 
discussed.  It  took  but  a short  time.  Mr  Nugent’s  solicitor 
knew  perfectly  well  there  was  nothing  on  earth  his  client 
loved  better  than  money.  Angry  as  he  was,  that  passion 
would  sink  into  insignificance  in  his  breast  ijhen  compared 
with  the  probability  of  his  being  reimbursed.  Mrs  Watkins 
solicitor  also  knew  his  client  would  part  with  the  last  shilling 
she  possessed  rather  than  her  son  should  run  the  risk,  and 
certain  ignominy,  of  a public  trial.  Both  solicitors  were 
honest  men ; for,  though  they  knew  that  their  personal  in- 
terests would  be  better  served  by  letting  the  trial  take  its 
course,  they  determined,  instead,  on  consulting  the  interests 
of  their  clients,  and  the  affair  was  arranged.  Mr  Nugent’s 
solicitor  promised  to  see  his  client  that  afternoon,  and  com- 
municate the  result  of  his  interview  to  the  other  early  the 
next  morning.  He  kept  his  word,  and  before  Mrs  M atkins 
had  arrived,  an  answer  had  been  received  from  Mr  Nugent 
accepting  the  conditions,  with  the  further  agreement  that, 
should  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  money  be  recovered 
through  the  vigilauce  of  the  police,  or  otherwise,  Mrs  Watkins 
should  have  the  benefit  without  further  claim  or  hindrance  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Nugent. 

“ Although  these  conditions  involved  the  total  ruin  of  Mrs 
Watkins,  she  accepted  them  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
There  remained  now  only  for  her  solicitor  to  treat  with  the 
life  office  for  the  redemption  of  the  annuity.  This  very  ex- 
pensive transaction,  through  the  friendly  agency  of  the  solici- 
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tor  of  the  life  offic^  was  terminated  with  far  less  delay  than 
is  usual  on  such  occasions.  The  money  was  paid  over  to  Mr 
Nugent’s  solicitor,  and  the  affair  was  concluded ; but  to  such 
poverty  was  Mrs  Watkins  reduced  by  it,  that  her  own  solici- 
tor, out  of  a feeling  of  charity,  gave  her  credit  for  his  costs, 
which  he  had  already  reduced  to  nearly  his  expenses  out  of  pocket. 

“ During  the  negotiations  not  one  word  on  the  subject  had 
Mrs  Watkins  mentioned  to  her  son,  knowing  perfectly  well 
the  opposition  he  would  certainly  have  raised  against  the  trans- 
action. With  Emma  it  was  different.  She,  on  the  contrary, 
was  cognisant  of  everything  which  took  place.  The  change 
the  payment  had  made  in  the  position  of  the  poor  women 
was  sad  indeed.  They  would  now  both  have  to  work  hardly 
for  their  scanty  daily  bread  ; and  as  Emma’s  earnings,  in  pro- 
portion, would  be  far  greater  than  her  aunt’s,  on  her  would 
the  onus  fall  of  finding  the  funds  for  the  principal  portion  of 
the  house-keeping.  William,  it  was  true,  would  be  able  to 
add  something  considerable  as  soon  as  he  again  got  into  em- 
ployment, but  that  might  not  be  very  readily,  as  he  now  had 
no  reference,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  find  another 
situation. 

“ It  was  the  evening  only  before  the  remand  was  to  be  heard 
that  Mrs  Watkins  informed  her  son  of  the  sacrifice  she  had 
made.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  young  man’s  feel- 
ings on  the  occasion.  Although  sorry  and  mortified  at  the 
loss  of  income  it  would  occasion  to  his  parent,  the  love  and 
gratitude  that  overwhelmed  him  at  the  time  allowed  the  for- 
mer sentiments  to  be  but  little  felt.  To  the  assumed  calmness  of 
his  mother  when  she  made  the  statement,  he  replied,  first  with 
a look  of  such  perfect  love  that  her  firmness  immediately 
shewed  symptoms  of  failing,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
then,  casting  aside  all  concealment,  she  embraced  ber  son  with 
such  effusion,  as  fully  proved  the  intense  love  she  bore  him. 
Not  a sentiment  nor  a feeling  of  her  loss  was  at  that  moment  in 
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the  Yeoman’s  thoughts.  All  the  sorrow  site  had  gone  through, 
all  the  fearful  anxiety  the  impending  trial  had  caused  her,  had 
vanished,  and  although  the  tears  flowed  rapidly  from  her  eye», 
there  perhaps  did  not  exist  at  the  moment  a happier  woman. 
Emma,  also,  who  stood  by  watching  them,  had  her  share  of 
happiness.  She  drew  her  own  conclusion  of  the  value  of  the 
husband  such  an  affectionate  son  would  make,  and  if,  at  that 
moment,  the  prospect  of  their  union  was  in  long  perspective, 
the  happiness  to  be  reached  was  well  worth  the  time  it  would 
take  to  obtain  it. 

“Emma  was  soon  again  occupied  with  her  pupils.  Mrs 
Watkins  was  hardly  so  fortunate.  The  only  one  she  had  had 
in  the  Italian  language  now  left  her  to  reside  in  the  country , 
and  she  could  not,  for  some  weeks,  obtain  another.  At  last 
one  was  found,  but  after  a little  experience,  Mrs  Watkins 
found  her  so  dull,  she  could  make  nothing  of  her.  Another 
presented  herself,  but  after  the  third  lesson,  Mrs  M atkins 
was  informed  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  of 
obtaining  her  money.  At  last  one  offered,  who  was  qualifying 
herself  as  a governess,  and  although  the  lessons  promised  to 
cease  after  a short  time,  while  they  lasted,  they  procured  a 
most  desirable  addition  to  their  income.  William,  in  the 
meantime,  supported  himself  out  of  his  modest  savings,  and 
occupied  himself  all  day  in  attempting  to  procure  another 
situation. 

“ Seven  months  passed  over,  aud,  notwithstanding  all 
William’s  exertions,  he  had  not  been  able  to  provide  fresh 
employment,  nor  did  there  appear  the  slightest  probability  of 
his  obtaining  any.  Day  after  day  was  he  occupied  in  his 
search,  and  each  evening  did  he  return  as  little  advanced  as 
when  he  had  left  home  in  the  morning.  Several  times  he  had 
appeared  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
terrible  question,  ‘What  arc  your  references?’  the  prospect 
was  closed  to  him.  Had  he  only  now  first  arrived  in  England, 
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his  difficulties  would  have  been  comparatively  trifling  to  those 
which  continually  presented  themselves.  Often  his  courage 
gave  way,  and  he  more  than  once  found  himself  wandering  up 
and  down  in  front  of  a house  of  business,  whose  proprietor, 
he  was  aware,  wanted  an  assistant,  without  the  nerve  to  enter. 
At  last  he  appeared  thoroughly  down-hearted,  and  gave  up 
for  the  moment  any  further  attempt. 

“ One  morning  he  told  his  mother  and  Emma  that  he 
wished  to  have  some  serious  conversation  with  them.  They 
were  naturally  most  attentive. 

* I have  been,  for  some  time  past,  my  dear  mother,  wish- 
ing to  break  to  you  and  Emma  a resolution  I have  arrived  at, 
but  which  I have  not  had  till  now  the  courage  to  tell  you. 
As  I find  the  longer  I wait,  the  more  terrible  the  task  be- 
comes, I am  now  determined  to  explain  all  to  you.  I find 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  employment  in  England.  I 
have  not  more  than  forty  pounds  left  of  my  savings,  and 
though  -that  may  last  me  some  time,  when  it  is  spent,  I shall 
find  myself  in  no  better  a position  than  I am  now.  I have 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  to  try  my  fortune  in 
Australia,  i know  that  there  any  honest,  industrious  man 
may  succeed.  My  intention  is  to  try  the  new  settlement  of 
Melbourne,  which,  if  not  a very  flourishing  town,  is  at  least 
a rising  one,  and  as  soon  as  I*  have  opened  a road  to 
gain  my  own  living,  I shall  write  to  you  and  Emma  to  join 
me  there.  You  now  know  my  plans.  I should  not  have 
mentioned  them  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  had  I not  de- 
termined to  carry  them  out ; and  now  I have  told  you  all. 
wish  me  succes.s,  and  encourage  me  in  my  new  undertaking.’ 

“ It  13  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  unconditional  assent  was 
accorded  at  the  first  conversation  William  had  with  his  mother 
on  the  subject,  but  it  was  soon  determined  on  as  their  plan 
for  future  operations.  Mrs  Watkins,  though  far  from  young, 
•wa3  still  sufficiently  so  to  look  upon.the  journey  without 
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dread,  and  the  fact  of  her  having  formerly  been  accustomed 
to  travel,  smoothed  away  many  difficulties  and  prejudices, 
which  might  otherwise  have  appeared  as  serious  impediments. 
The  only  different  suggestion  which  Mrs  Watkins  offered  was 
touching  the  possibility  of  their  all  leaving  England  together, 
but  a very  little  reflection  proved  to  her  the  expense  would 
present  an  insuperable  obstacle,  so  she  gave  way,  and  it  was 
finally  determined  that  William  should  act  as  the  pioneer  of 
the  party,  and  leave  England  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could. 
Edmond’s  unhappy  condition  was  their  only  difficulty  in  the 
arrangement,  yet  even  that,  if  not  satisfactorily,  was  at  last 
decided  on.  He  was  to  remain  where  he  was  till  it  was  time 
for  Mrs  Watkins  to  leave  England,  and  then,  if  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  removed,  he  was  to  accompany  her ; and  the 
hospital  authorities  were  of  opinion  that  a considerable  im- 
provement in  his  malady  had  already  taken  place  since  his  resi- 
dence among  them.  Should,  however,  he  remain  too  ill  to  leave 
England,  they  were  then  to  consider  what  course  to, pursue. 
By  this  faulty  reasoning,  the  probable  necessity  of  their  leav- 
ing him  behind  was  avoided.  The  possibility  of  the  poor 
fellow’s  ultimate  recovery,  however,  was  far  from  hopeless,  and 
he  improved  so  rapidly,  that  before  W llliam  s departure  from 
England,  scarce  any  vestiges  of  his  disease  remained,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  a peculiar  expression  of  countenance  which 
betokened  his  hallucination,  he  might  have  passed  without  re- 
mark in  any  society  whatever.  W llliam  did  not  inform  him 
of  his  intention  to  leave  England.  He  thought,  and  with 
reason,  that  any  shock,  however  slight,  might  bring  on  a re- 
lapse, and  lie  therefore  left  it  to  his  mother,  after  his  depar- 
ture, to  break  the  circumstance  to  his  brother. 

“ William  now  began  to  make  active  preparations  for  the 
voyage.  He  engaged  a steerage  passage  in  a ship  bound  for 
Melbourne.  His  outfit  was  of  the  most  modest  description, 
so  much  so,  that  out  of  his  little  economies  nearly  ten  pounds 
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remained  when  he  was  ready  to  sail.  About  this  there  was 
some  friendly  altercation  between  him  and  his  mother,  he 
wishing  to  leave  it  with  her  as  some  little  compensation  for 
the  trouble  she  had  sustained,  whilst  she,  on  the  contrary, 
wanted  to  add  something  from  her  own  very  moderate  assets, 
towards  a fund  in  hand  for  him  when  he  landed.  The  affair 
ended  by  each  keeping  the  money  which  belonged  to  them. 
Further  arrangements  had  to  be  entered  into.  William  offered 
to  send  regularly  half  his  earnings  to  England  to  assist  his 
mother,  but  this  she  resolutely  declined.  She  was  not  in  this 
argument  without  strong  reason  to  back  her.  She  remarked 
that  if  they  were  ultimately  to  join  him  in  Australia,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  have  some  home  to  receive  them  in, 
and  the  more  money  he  forwarded  to  England,  the  longer 
would  be  the  time  before  they  met.  He  had  better,  she  said, 
reserve  and  employ  his  earnings  in  the  colony.  She  had  no 
'rloubt  that  God  would  bless  her  own  and  Emma’s  exertions, 
and  she  had  no  fear  of  their  being  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  respectability  and  comfort  till  he  should  be  able 
to  receive  them,  and  then  the  sale  of  their  remaining  furniture 
would  suffice  to  pay  their  passage  money,  or,  if  not,  and 
Edmond  should  be  able  to  accompany  them,  they  could  easily 
write  to  Melbourne  for  assistance. 

“ The  day  at  last  arrived  for  his  departure.  We  will  draw 
a veil  over  their  leave-taking.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  such  as 
might  be  expected,  when  a mother  loses,  perhaps  for  years,  her 
eldest  and  much-loved  son  ; when  a loving  girl  takes  leave  of 
a lover  whom  she  adores,  and  who  quits  her  to  acquire  the 
sufficient  and  honourable  means  of  maintaining  her. 


CHAPTER  XYIIL 

mehoey  in  madness — Continued. 

“ [YAJte'Y  E will  first  accompany  "William  on  his . travels, 
lliww?  The  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  his  passage  was 
a fine-built  clipper,  which  had  been  for  several 
years  in  the  Australian  trade,  and  was  celebrated,  in  advertise- 
ment phraseology,  for  making  her  voyages  with  regularity  and 
dispatch.  She  carried  of  course  an  experienced  surgeon,  whti 
was,  like  many  others  in  those  days,  a worthless  drunken 
fellow,  who  drowned  in  rum  the  feelings  of  contempt  he  was 
held  in  by  all  on  board,  whose  characters  were  not  as  totally 
lost  as  his  own.  The  ship  was  crowded,  and  perhaps  a more 
motley  collection  of  mortals  had  never  been  collected  together. 
Among  the  chief  cabin  passengers  were  several  of  undoubt- 
ed respectability.  Married  men  and  their  families  leaving 
England  to  invest  in  sheep-farming  or  trade  a small  capital 
that  might  realise  a good  return,  but  which  in  England  was 
too  trifling  to  yield  more,  with  incessant  anxiety,  than  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Two  or  three  merchants  who  had 
visited  England  on  business,  and  were  now  returning  to 
Australia.  Two  were  solicitors  bound  on  obtaining,  if  possible, 
in  a young  and  flourishing  colony,  a footing,  which  after  years 
of  honourable  endeavour  they  had  failed  to  obtain  in  England. 
To  these  were  added  more  than  one  officer  in  the  army,  who 
had  sold  their  half-pay  for  a trifle,  and  had,  with  their 
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wives  and  families,  determined,  without  any  definite  plan,  to 
rise  to  opulence  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe. 

“ But  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  chief  cabin  were  of  a mixed 
description,  those  in  the  steerage  offered  to  the  observer  a far 
more  singular  combination.  Broken-down  farmers  without  a 
shilling  more  than  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  passage,  ex- 
pecting the  earth  in  Australia  to  provide  them  with  crops', 
without  their  possessing  even  the  money  to  purchase  seed. 
Idle  young  men,  who  would  not  work  in  England,  whose  friends, 
tired  of  their  worthlessness,  had  paid  for  them  a steerage 
passage,  and  had  then  thanked  God  they  were  rid  of  them  at 
last,  and  by  broken-down  tradesmen,  with  characters  too  bad  to 
obtain  credit  for  even  the  stock  of  a chandler’s  shop  at  home. 
More  than  one  individual  was  there,  who  watched  with  anxiety, 
before  the  ship  left  England,  every  stranger  who  came  on  board, 
and  who  was  seen  talking  to  the  officers.  Others  whosg  c8uu- 
tenances  told  at  first  glance  the  confirmed  drunkard.  Others, 
young  men,  though  poor,  were  so  respectable  in  appearance, 
that  they  carried  about  them  a certificate  for  ability  and  in- 
tegrity. Broken-down  horse-chaunters,  second-rate  musicians  ; 
in  fact,  every  class  of  character,  from  the  highest  respectability 
like  William’s,  to  the  lowest  vagabond  who  possessed  means  of 
paying  the  passage,  were  huddled  together. 

“ The  female  society  in  the  steerage  was  as  mixed  as  that 
of  the  men.  The  modest- looking  young  girl,  the  brazen  pro- 
fligate with  a sanctimonious  varnish  on  her  face,  fresh  from 
some  cast-end  workhouse,  whither  she  had  been  sent,  after 
working  out  her  punishment  as  a ‘drunk  and  disorderly,’  to 
be  reformed  by  the  chaplain,  and  who  was  now  on  her  pas- 
sage to  the  colony  as  a respectable  female  servant.  The  poor 
pale-faced,  half-taught  governess;  the  old  woman  with  hardly 
a year’s  life  in  her,  going  out  to  join  a son  who  had  done  well 
since  he  had  left  England ; young  wives,  evidently  soon  ex- 
pecting to  be  mothers,  certainly  before  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
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and  whose  babies,  when  born,  would  as  certainly  die  before  the 
ship  would  reach  land  j and  young  girls  of  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
all  mixed  up  without  distinction,  old  and  young,  sickly  and 
healthy,  virtuous  or  worthless,  there  to  seethe  together  for  the 
next  four  months,  without  any  possibility  of  separation,  the 
bad  certainly  contaminating  the  good,  but  the  good  utterjy 
inert  on  the  bad. 

“ A few  weeks  after  the  ship  left  England  the  character  of 
each  passenger  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  rest,  and 
acquaintances  and  friends  were  made,  according  to  the 
several  tastes  of  the  individuals.  ‘William  fortunately  was  in 
a berth  with  three  other  young  men  of  respectable  character  ; 
and  his  time  passed,  all  circumstances  considered,  tolerably 
agreeably.  One  acquaintance  he  had  made  among  the  chief 
cabin  passengers,  which  afterwards  greatly  influenced  his 
career  in  the  colony.  Mr  Fortescue  was  the  younger  son  of  a 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  English  family.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  wild  and  very  extravagant,  so  much  so,  that  his  father, 
after  paying  his  debts  more  than  once,  finally  cast  him  ofi.  and 
died  without  leaving  him  a shilling.  He  was  well  educated 
and  accomplished,  had  travelled  much  in  Europe,  and  was  an 
excellent  Italian  scholar.  It  whs  possibly  due  to  this  circum- 
stance that  the  intimacy,  or  rather  acquaintanceship,  sprung 
up  between  him  and  William.  Ten  years  before  Mr  Fortescue 
had  left  England  for  Australia  almost  penniless,  but  a run 
of  good  fortune  had  there  befallen  him,  and  he  was  now  a 
man  of  considerable  property.  He  had  a fine  sheep-walk 
about  fifty  miles  from  Melbourne,  and  besides  that,  he  conducted 
a business  as  a merchant  or  storekeeper.  He  had  just  been 
on  a visit  to  England,  having  left  his  sheep-walk  to  the  care 
of  his  shepherds,  who  were  again  superintended  by  a large 
landholder  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  liis  store,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  been  managed  by  an  assistant,  in  whose  integrity, 
however,  he  had  imperfect  faith 
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“After  he  had  obtained  a better  knowledge  of  William,  he 
made  him  an  offer  to  place  him  in  his  store,  if  he  could  find 
no  other  employment,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  could  remain  there 
till  something  better  presented  itself.  William,  who  had  neither 
friend  nor  acquaintance  in  the  colony,  readily  accepted  the 
proposition,  and  it  happily  turned  out  for  him  a most  bene- 
ficial arrangement. 

“Nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice  occurred  during 
the  voyage.  The  ship,  as  usual,  made  a rapid  passage,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  four  deaths,  three  children,  and  one  old 
woman,  they  all  arrived  safely  in  Melbourne,  and  William  and 
his  new  friend,  after  a few  days’  rest  in  that  town,  started  off 
for  the  sheep-walk.  ' 

“When  Mr  Fortescue  arrived  at  his  store  he  found  much 
to  displease  him,  hi  fact,  all  his  suspicions  of  want  of  integrity 
in  his  assistant  proved  to  have  been  well  founded.  Not  only 
had  the  accounts  been  kept  in  a most  irregular  manner,  but  it 
was  apparent  that  the  confusion  they  shewed  was  rather  the 
effect  of  purpose  than  carelessness  or  ignorance.  They  were 
evidently  intended,  by  their  inexplicable  state,  to  conceal 
defalcations  to  a considerable  amount.  After  a hurried  visit 
to  his  sheep-walk,  which,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  perfect  order, 
and  most  flourishing  condition,  he  commenced  with  William 
a complete  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  store.  The  assistant 
did  not  wait  for  the  inspection  to  be  finished,  but  went  off 
without  notice  the  second  night  after  it  commenced.  He 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  clear  up  two  or  three  transactions, 
through  which  dishonesty  appeared  in  a most  glaring  manner  ; 
and,  dreading  the  effect  of  Mr  Fortescue’s  anger  when  he 
should  discover  the  greater  defalcations  which  were  to  follow,  he 
prudently  decamped,  and  with  such  success,  that,  in  spite  of 
all  his  employer’s  efforts,  he  was  never  afterwards  found. 
Mr  Fortescue,  highly  pleased  with  William’s  business  capabili- 
ties, as  shewn  in  the  investigation  which  had  been  gone 
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through,  installed  him  with  a salary  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a year  in  the  situation  the  late  assistant  had  so  unworthily  filled. 

“ William  now  wrote  a long  letter  to  his  mother,  and  a 
longer  to  Emma,  giving  them  the  particulars  of  his  voyage, 
his  good  fortune  in  finding  immediate  occupation  under  so 
good  an  employer,  and  his  hopes  that,  in  proportion  as  he  made 
himself  useful,  his  salary  would  be  increased,  if  not,  he  had 
no  doubt,  after  having  saved  as  much  as  his  first  year  s salary, 
he  should  be  able  to  open  a store  of  his  own,  and  then  he 
should  look  forward  to  their  again  happily  meeting.  More 
than  this  he  said  in  his  letter  to  Emma,  which  would  now  be 
a useless  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon. 

“ Things  continued  to  prosper  with  William.  He  became 
known  to  many  of  the  owners  of  property  for  miles  round,  and 
his  amiable  manners  and  business  qualities  gained  him  the 
good  will  of  all  who  made  his  acquaintance.  Seven  months 
after  he  had  despatched  his  letters  to  England  he  received  the 
answers.  His  mother’s  letter  only  shall  be  quoted.  ‘ In  it 
she  informed  him  that  since  his  departure  but  little  had 
occurred  worthy  of  especial  notice,  and  that  little  was  ot 
an  ordinary  character.  Her  health,  and  that  of  Emma,  had 
been  good.  The  latter  had  several  pupils,  who,  if  not  in 
such  affluent  circumstances  as  to  pay  her  a remunerative 
price  for  her  lessons,  contributed  sufficient  for  their  com- 
fortable maintenance,  and  they  could  now  continue  in  their 
present  lodgings  till  they  heard  from  him  again.  The  only 
piece  of  news  which  was  really  interesting,  was  the  great  im- 
provement which  had  taken  place  in  Edmonds  disorder.  So 
great  had  it  been  that,  in  case  it  continued  to  improve  for  the 
next  six  months  ill  the  manner  it  had  done  the  last,  he  would 
be  able  to  join  them  in  their  passage  out.  Mrs  Watkins 
dwelt  strongly  on  this  part  of  her  letter,  as  the  possibility  of 
being  obliged  to  leave  Edmond  in  England  was  the  only  draw- 
back to  her  wish  to  join  her  beloved  son  in  Australia.  The 
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letter  concluded  that  they  hoped  soon  to  receive  notice  for 
them  to  leave  England,  but  that  he  was  not  to  think  of  send- 
ing them  over  the  necessary  funds  till  he  could  do  so  with 
comfort  to  himself,  and  without  detriment  to  his  prospects  in 
the  colony.’ 

“ William,  when  he  received  the  letter,  was  doubting  in  his 
own  mind  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  speak  to  his  em- 
ployer either  for  an  increase  of  salary,  or  to  inform  him  it 
would  be  necessary  to  leave  him,  at  the  same  time  stating 
that  he  should  not  do  so  till  Mr  Fortescue  had,  to  his  satis- 
faction, found  some  one  to  supply  his  place.  His  mother’s 
letter  determined  him  on  the  point,  and  he  only  waited  till 
Mr  Fortescue  should  return  from  his  sheep-walk,  where  he 
had  latterly  been  residing,  to  put  his  determination  into  exe- 
cution. At  last  that  gentleman  arrived,  but  William’s  heart 
failed  him  the  moment  he  wished  to  put  his  resolve  into  exe- 
cution. He  reflected  on  the  kindness  and  consideration  that 
gentleman  had  sheyn  him,  and  it  seemed  almost  like  an  act 
of  ingratitude  on  his  part  to  leave  him,  now  that  he  had  found 
his  services  valuable.  Fortunately,  Mr  Fortescue  himself 
smoothed  away  the  difficulty.  On  examining  the  books  and 
the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  during  his  absence,  he 
one  morning  addressed  William  as  follows  : — 

“ * I have,  since  I saw  you,  Watkins,  added  greatly  to  my 
sheep-walk,  and  it  will  now  require  so  much  of  my  time  I 
shall  have  little  to  give  to  the  store.  I would  offer  it  to  you 
if  you  had  the  capital  to  pmrchase  it,  but  if  it  will  meet  your 
views,  I will  propose  that  we  enter  into  partnership  in  the 
concern,  and  on  such  terms  that  we  each  have  an  equal  in- 
terest in  it.  The  business  has  certainly  increased  greatly 
since  it  has  been  under  your  management.  Every  one  who 
has  met  you  is  pleased  with  you,  and  if  you  continue  in  the 
same  manner  it  will  put  some  hundreds  a year  into  the  pockets 
of  us  both.  I think  the  offer  a fair  one.  I will  find  capital 
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and  you  labour,  and  as  our  separate  departments  will  not  clash.' 
I think  we  shall  be  able  to  go  on  well  together.  Now  give 
me  an  answer — yes  or  no.’ 

“ It  may  easily  be  imagined  which  answer  William  gave.  H e 
saw  every  prospect  of  the  bargain  being  a most  lucrative  one, 
and  he  readily  accepted  it.  The  articles  of  partnership  were 
drawn  up  by  a solicitor  resident  in  the  place,  and  W llliam 
then  wrote  over  the  joyful  intelligence  to  his  mother,  conclud- 
ing with  the  hope  that  the  next  letter  she  would  receive  from 
him,  after  her  answer  to  his  present  communication,  would 
contain  instructions  for  her  leaving  England. 

“ But  another  change  had  taken  place  in  William's  prospects 
before  he  received  his  mother's  answer  to  his  letter.  His 
partner,  Mr  Fortescue,  in  consequence  of  over-exertion  in  ar- 
ranging the  affairs  of  his  new  purchase,  as  well  as  exposure  to 
wet,  was  seized  with  fever,  which,  though  slight  at  first,  soon 
betrayed  features  of  a most  severe  form,  probably  from  the 
little  care  he  had  taken  of  himself  at  tjie  commencement. 
He  lingered  on  for  some  time,  when  the  fever  abated,  but  so 
distressing  was  the  weakness  it  left,  and  so  utterly  inoperative 
were  the  remedies  used  to  restore  his  strength,  that  even  he, 
until  all  the  easy  faith  of  a man  wishing  to  live,  could  not  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  probable  termination  of  hiS  malady.  He,  how- 
ever, was  a strong-minded  man,  and  determined,  if  necessary, 
to  meet  death  with  calmness  and  fortitude.  He  sent  for  the 
same  solicitor  who  had  drawn  up  the  articles  of  partnership, 
and  collectedly  made  his  will.  Afterwards,  his  malady  in- 
creasing, he  quietly  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  A clergyman, 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  frequently  visited  him  to 
administer  the  solace  of  religion,  and  in  William  he  found  a 
confidential  friend  and  sympathising  companion.  Three 
months  after  his  first  attack,  Mr  Fortescue  expired,  and  a new 
era  was  opened  to  William. 

“ Immediately  after  the  funeral  Mr  Fortcscue's  will  was  read. 
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He  had  appointed  his  solicitor  and  William  as  his  executors. 
To  his  solicitor,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  many 
years,  he  left  five  hundred  pounds.  To  William  he  not  only 
left  his  interest  in  the  store,  but  a small  house,  with  six  or  seven 
acres  of  garden  attached  to  it,  in  the  immediate  outskirts  of 
Melbourne.  The  latter  legacy  was  but  of  little  value,  the 
house,  or  hut,  was  in  a most  dilapidated  condition,  and  the 
land  was  poor  and  unproductive.  It  had  been  inhabited  by 
a gardener  before  it  came  into  Mr  Fortescue’s  possession,  but 
the  man,  finding  the  enterprise  did  not  pay,  gave  it  up,  and 
Mr  hortescue  had  never  been  able  to  procure  another  tenant 
for  it.  His  sheep-runs  and  sheep  he  had  ordered  to  be  sold,  and 
after  a mortgage,  held  by  an  insurance  company  in  Sydney, 
had  been  paid  off,  he  left  the  surplus  to  his  only  relative,  an 
old  aunt  residing  in  Ireland. 

“ The  executors  had  to  meet  frequently  to  determine  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  winding  up  the  affairs,  for  several  diffi- 
culties presented  themselves.  The  solicitor  was  an  excellent 
man  of  business,  as  well  as  being  honourable  and  skilful  in  his 
profession.  He  had,  in  common  with  his  late  friend,  Mr 
Fortescue,  a high  opinion  of  William’s  good  qualities.  He 
found  he  was  a young  man  of  great  capability  and  activity, 
and  as  the  solicitor  was  a married  man  with  a large  family, 
and  of  somewhat  delicate  constitution,  the  active  portion  of  the 
executorship,  which  necessitated  a voyage  to  Sydney  as  well 
as  to  England,  he  proposed  leaving  in  William’s  hands.  If,  in 
one  way,  this  suited  William’s  views,  in  another,  that  of  leav- 
ing hi3  business,  which  was  daily  becoming  more  valuable, 
offered,  at  first  sight,  an  insuperable  impediment.  lint  even 
this  difficulty  met  with  a solution.  As  the  solicitor  not  only 
wanted  to  invest  his  legacy,  but  some  economies  he  had  made 
beside,  he  proposed  to  William  to  purchase  Mr  Fortescue’s 
portion  of  the  business.  The  offer  agreed  so  well  with  Wil- 
liam’s views,  that  the  preliminaries  were  immediately  entered 
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into,  and  the  whole  affair  rapidly  arranged.  The  solicitor  was 
to  pay  William  for  half  the  book-debts,  which  amounted  to 
about  ,£1400,  and  as  much  more  as  would  make  the  sum  up 
to  £1000.  Of  course,  William’s  travelling  expenses,  both  to 
Sydney  and  England,  were  to  be  paid  out  of  Mr  Fortescues 
estate,  as  well  as  all  other  disbursements  incidental  to  the 
trust.  All  was  speedily  arranged.  With  little  difficulty. 
William’s  partner  found  a purchaser  for  the  sheep-walk  and 
farm.  The  whole  realised  about  £24,000,  out  of  which  £7000 
had  to  be  placed  to  the  redemption  of  the  mortgage,  and  the 
remainder  was  remitted  to  England,  whither  William  was  to 
go,  as  soon  as  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  money  was  com- 
pleted in  Sydney. 

“ When  William  left  Melbourne,  the  next  mail  was  expected 
from  England  in  about  a fortnight.  As  his  letters  from  his 
mother  were  to  be  directed  to  the  post-office,  he  doubted  for 
some  time  whether  he  would  have  them  forwarded  to  Sydney. 
At  last,  he  concluded  that,  as  his  business  in  New  South 
Whales  might  very  soon  be  terminated,  and  if  he  ordered  them 
to  be  sent  after  him,  they  might  cross  in  his  way  back  to 
Melbourne,  he  decided  to  leave  them  till  his  return.  W illiam's 
voyage  to  Sydney  was  favourable  enough,  but  he  had  not 
sufficiently  calculated  on  the  law’s  delay  when  he  had  promised 
himself  a speedy  return.  For  several  weeks  was  he,  day  by 
day,  expecting  the  end,  but  when  the  morrow  came  he  found 
the  case  again  postponed.  At  last,  after  an  absence  from 
home  of  two  months,  everything  was  completely  finished,  and 
he  returned  to  Melbourne. 

“ He  found,  at  the  post-office,  letters  from  his  mother  and 
Emma.  The  principal  news  they  contained  was  that  Edmond 
had  completely  recovered  ; he  had  left  the  hospital,  and  was 
residing  with  them  ; that  Emma,  at  the  moment  of  their  writ- 
ing, was  too  unwell,  from  cold  on  the  chest,  to  continue  her 
lessons,  and  that  this,  with  the  extra  expenditure  occasioned  by 
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Edmond’s  residence  with  them,  had  caused  a most  prejudicial 
effect  on  their  finances,  still  they  had  enough  left  to  last  them 
till  the  arrival  of  his  next  letter,  when  they  should  all  leave 
England  for  Australia.  She  also  informed  him  they  still  re- 
mained at  the  same  lodging,  where  they  were  most  kindly 
treated,  and  where  they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a bedroom  for  Edmond. 

“ The  first  act  of  William,  after  reading  his  mother’s  letter, 
was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  banker  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds  to  her  credit.  He  then  secured  his  passage  on  board 
a ship  which  was  to  start  for  England  in  a week  or  ten  days 
at  the  latest.  He  afterwards  wrote  to  his  mother,  advising  her  of 
the  remittance,  and  informing  her,  that  in  less  than  a month 
after  she  had  received  it  he  would  be  with  her  once  more  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  they  should  return  to  Australia  together.  He 
then  visited  his  partner  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings. 
These  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  he  took  his  leave  and  re- 
turned to  Melbourne,  and,  after  a few  days’  delay,  he  started 
on  his  voyage  to  England. 

“ For  the  first  three  weeks  all  went  on  prosperously  on 
board  the  ship,  but  on  the  fourth,  a terrible  change  for  the 
worse  took  place.  During  a fearful  gale  the  main-mast  was 
one  night  carried  away.  The  gale  continued  for  several  days, 
and  when  it  subsided,  the  ship  was  so  complete  a wreck,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  continue  her  journey  to  England, 
so  the  captain  steered  for  Pernambuco,  where  she  arrived  in 
safety.  Here,  after  a detention  of  six  weeks,  they  again  put 
to  sea,  but  as  the  repairs  to  the  main-mast  had  not  been  made 
in  a very  efficient  manner,  and,  as  the  captain  was  afraid  of 
carrying  much  sail,  the  journey  was  particularly  tedious. 
However,  the  longest  day  must  have  an  end,  and  William’s 
voyage  at  last  terminated.  .Six  months  after  he  had  left  Mel- 
bourne he  arrived  in  London. 

“ Of  course,  William’s  first  care  on  landing  was  to  visit  his 
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mother.  He  hurried  with  palpitating  heart  to  the  address  in 
Lambeth,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  a 
respectable-looking  woman,  a total  stranger  to  him.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  rushing  up-stairs,  but  he  restrained  himself, 
and  he  asked  if  Mrs  Watkins  was  at  home. 

“ ‘ Nobody  of  that  name  lives  here,’  wTas  the  reply. 

“ ‘ Not  here  1 this  is  No.  7,  is  it  not  1 ’ 

“ ‘ Certainly  it  is.’ 

“ ‘‘  How  long  has  she  left  1 ’ he  inquired. 

‘“I  do  not  know  at  all.  Nobody  of  that  name  has  lived 
in  the  house  since  I have  been  in  it.’ 

“ ‘ How  long  have  you  lived  here  1 ’ 

“ ‘ About  six  months.’ 

“ < Do  you  know  where  I can  find  the  person  who  lived  here 
before  you  1 ’ 

“ ‘ No,  I do  not.  She  has  left  the  neighbourhood  I have 
heard.’ 

“ At  that  moment  a neighbour  passed. 

“ ‘ Mrs  Jones,’  the  woman  continued,  1 who  was  it  lived  here 
before  I came  1 I mean,  who  kept  the  house  ?’ 

“ ‘ Mrs  Owen.’ 

“ ‘ Do  you  know  where  she  has  gone  to  V inquired  William. 

‘“No,  I do  not,  poor  woman  ; but,  wherever  it  is,  she  is  in 
a workhouse  I have  heard.’ 

“ ‘ Do  you  know,’  said  William,  ‘ where  I can  find  a lodger 
who  lived  with  her,  a Mrs  W atkins  ? ’ 

« ‘ No,  I do  not ; but  if  I did,  I am  afraid  she  would  not 
much  like  it  should  be  known.’ 

“ ‘ Why  not  1 ’ 

“ ‘ Because  her  circumstances  can’t  be  much  better  than 
those  of  Mrs  Owen,  and  as  she  was  very  respectable,  I am 
afraid  she  would  not  like  any  one  to  find  her  out. 

“ ‘ Good  God  ! you  don’t  say  so.  Pray  tell  me,  if  you  can. 
where  I can  hear  of  her.  I am  her  son,  and  I have  just  ar- 
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rived  in  England.  I have  not  seen  her  for  more  than  two 
years.’ 

‘“Come  in,  Mrs  Jones,’  said  the  woman  of  the  house,  ‘and 
perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  tell  the  gentleman  something 
which  may  lead  him  to  find  out  where  his  mother  lives.’ 

“ Mrs  Jones  complied,  and  they  all  three  went  into  the 
little  parlour. 

“ ‘ I am  sur^  I do  not  know  what  I can  tell  you,  sir,  that 
will  be  of  any  use.’ 

“‘But  pray,’  said  William,  ‘tell  me  what  made  her  leave 
this  house  ? ’ 

“ ‘ Well,  poor  woman,  she  was  infamously  treated  to  be  sure. 
The  landlady  got  behind  hand  in  her  rent,  and  her  landlord 
sent  in  an  execution  on  tier  goods.  Mrs  Watkins,  when  she 
heard  of  it,  hired  a cart  to  take  away  her  furniture,  but  the 
broker  would  not  let  it  go,  saying,  it  also  was  answerable 
for  the  rent.  Well,  Mrs  Watkins  tried  to  prove  that,  as  she 
did  not  owe  the  money,  her  goods  ought  not  to  be  taken,  but 
the  broker’s  man  would  have  them.  While  they  were  disput- 
ing about  the  matter,  the  poor  young  fellow  who  had  not 
been  right  in  his  head  came  in,  as  well  as  the  niece,  the  poor 
girl  that ’s  in  a consumption,  and  they  tried  to  persuade  the 
man  to  let  the  things  go,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Their  goods 
were  seized  and  sold,  and  my  heart  bled  for  them,  if  it  was 
only  for  that  young  girl,  ill  as  she  was,  to  be  driven  from  house 
and  home  without  a place  to  go  to.  Where  they  are  now  1 
can’t  tell  you,  and  what’s  more,  I don’t  know  any  body  about 
here  that  can.’ 

“This  recital  had  such  an  effect  on  William,  that  he  cried 
like  a child.  The  women,  in  kind  homely  language,  tried  to 
console  him,  and  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  shew  him  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  action.  By  an  effort,  he  partially  recovered 
himself.  He  begged  of  them  to  make  inquiries  of  their 
friends  if  they  could  find  any  one  acquainted  with  his  mother, 
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and  also  informed  them  he  would  cheerfully  repay  any  trouble 
they  might  take..  They  willingly  offered  to  use  their  best 
endeavours,  and  after  promising  to  call  on  them  the  next  day, 
he  left  the  house. 

“When  in  the  street,  he  began  to  consider  some  settled 
plan  of  action,  but  to  bring  his  mind  to  think  steadily  on  one 
point  was  impossible.  After  wandering  about  for  some  time, 
he  determined  to  call  on  the  doctor,  who  }iad  befriended 
them  so  much,  but  he  found  he  had  given  up  practice  and  had 
retired  into  the  country.  He  then,  without  much  hope  of 
success,  called  at  Mr  Nugent’s  house  of  business,  but  he  found 
it  now  occupied  by  a tenant  who  carried  on  a totally  different 
business,  and  who  knew  nothing  about  W illiam's  family.  He 
called  at  the  banker’s  and  found  that  the  remittance  he  had 
forwarded  to  his  mother  still  remained  untouched  : and  lastly, 
he  visited  the  solicitor  who  had  defended  him,  but  all  the  in- 
telligence he  could  give  was,  that  all  costs  had  been  most 
punctually  paid  by  Mrs  Watkins,  and  that  since  that  time,  he 
had  totally  lost  sight  of  her.  Utterly  depressed  by  these  con- 
tinual disappointments,  William  at  last  returned  nearly  broken- 
hearted to  his  hotel.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


memory  in  madness — Continued. 


E must  now  return  to  Mrs  Watkins  and  her  troubles. 
For  some  time  after  William’s  departure,  things 
went  on  smoothly  enough.  Emma  continued  to 
keep  her  pupils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finsbury  Square. 
Mrs  Watkins  unfortunately  had  no  pupils,  notwithstanding  all 
her  efforts  to  obtain  them ! At  last  she  applied  herself  to  the 
sole  occupation  open  to  respectable  women  in  misfortune — 
needlework.  Being  tolerably  expert  as  a seamstress  she  had 
but  little  difficulty  in  finding  work ; but,  oh,  how  small  was 
the  remuneration  she  received  for  it  ! Still  it  assisted  Emma, 
and  they  contrived  to  live  happily  and  comfortably  together, 
looking  forward  with  delight  to  the  time  when  they  should 
join  William  in  Australia.  Nor  were  they  without  some  hap- 
piness in  the  interim,  especially  Mrs  Watkins.  In  her  fre- 
quent visits  to  Edmond  in  Bethlem,  she  noticed  each  time  a 
considerable  improvement,  and  the  report  of  the  medical 
authorities  confirmed  her  in  the  opinion  she  had  formed.  At 
the  end  of  his  first  year’s  sojourn,  Mrs  Watkins  was  informed, 
that  if  he  continued  to  improve  in  the  same  manner  during 
the  next  three  months  he  would  be  considered  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  leave  the  establishment. 

“ This  information,  pleasing  enough  in  itself  to  the  devoted 
mother,  was  at  the  same  time  a source  of  great  anxiety.  True 
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it  was,  she  had  yet  some  few  pounds  left  of  her  former  money, 
as  well  as  the  modest  furniture  of  her  apartment,  but  still 
that  would  not  last  long,  should  any  thing  occur  to  deprive 
her  or  Emma  of  the  means  of  obtaining  a livelihood.  Cer- 
tainly she  could  always  calculate  on  enough  to  last  them  for 
six  months,  so,  in  case  of  need,  she  would  have  time  to  com- 
municate with  William  in  Melbourne,  and  receive  his  answer 
before  all  was  expended.  To  this,  however,  she  had  a great 
aversion,  partly  from  a foolish  sentiment,  that  it  was  the 
parent’s  duty  to  maintain  the  child,  and  the  active,  energetic 
young  man  in  Australia,  was  still  to  her  the  same  beautiful 
creature  that  twenty  years  before,  in  Italy,  stood  by  her  knee 
and  overwhelmed  her  with  childish  questions,  as  to  the  maimer 
God  lighted  up  the  stars,  one  by  one,  and  how  many  angels 
He  had  to  help  Him.  Again,  with  more  worldly  wisdom,  she 
argued  that  the  more  money  he  had  with  him  in  the  colony, 
the  greater  would  be  his  facilities  to  increase  the  amount,  and 
the  sooner  they  would  meet  again. 

“ The  day  arrived  for  Edmond  to  return  home,  and  great 
indeed  was  his  joy  to  find  himself  once  more  at  liberty.  His 
mother  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  engage  for  him  a room 
in  the  house  she  lived  in  ; for  though  Edmond  was  apparently 
, cured,  she  had  received  instructions  from  the  physician  of  the 
hospital  to  watch  him  carefully,  and  not  to  allow  any  thing  to 
startle  or  excite  him.  This  advice,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
was  fully  acted  upon,  both  by  his  mother  and  Emma,  and 
every  attention  in  their  power  was  given  to  the  poor  fellow. 
He,  however,  appeared  not  to  require  it.  In  his  manner  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  calamity  under  which  he  had  been 
suffering,  and  at  last  his  mother  even  began  to  entertain  hopes 
he  might  be  able  to  meet  with  some  light  employment,  which 
would  enable  him  to  assist  them  in  their  finances.  This, 
however,  appeared  impossible  to  obtain,  and  Edmond  re- 
mained on  their  hands  a heavy  expense,  without  other  hope  of 
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return  than  the  pleasure  the  two  kind-hearted  women  had  in 
assisting  him. 

“ Some  months  passed  without  anything  particularly  worthy 
of  notice  occurring ; at  last  a terrible  calamity  befel  them. 
Emma  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  threw 
her  for  some  time  on  a bed  of  sickness,  and  when  it  subsided 
it  left  a weakness  so  distressing,  as  to  occasion  very  alarming 
fears  in  the  mind  of  her  aunt,  that  consumption  would  be 
brought  on  by  it.  More  than  once  Emma  failed  in  commenc- 
ing again  her  lessons.  Terribly  was  this  misfortune  felt  by 
them  all.  Not  only  the  alarm  it  occasioned  to  Mrs  Watkins 
and  Edmond,  but  as  Emma  was  the  principal  bread-finder  of 
the  establishment,  her  illness  was  a frightful  pecuniary  loss  to 
them  as  welL  Still  they  struggled  on,  till  circumstances  be- 
came so  bad,  that  Mrs  Watkins  determined  on  writing  to 
William,  and  begging  him  either  to  send  them  the  means  of 
joining  him,  or  if  that  should  not  be  possible,  at  least  some- 
thing to  assist  them  in  England. 

“ The  letter  had  been  despatched  more  than  a month,  and 
they  were  beginning  to  calculate  when  William  would  receive 
it  ; when  a second  shock,  less  terrible,  it  is  true,  than  Emma’s 
illness,  but  enough  to  cause  them  great  anxiety,  befel  them. 
This  was  the  distress  levied  on  the  goods  of  the  house  for 
rent  due  by  the  landlady.  In  vain  did  Mrs  Watkins  plead  that 
she  had  regularly  paid  her  rent,  which  assertion  she  substan- 
tiated by  producing  the  receipts;  the  law  was  imperative. 
The  landlady  owed  the  money,  and  the  law,  certainly  not 
justice,  gave  her  creditor  the  right  to  seize  Mrs  Watkins’ 
goods  in  part  payment  of  the  amount.  There  was,  however, 
no  help  for  it,  and  the  unfortunate  family  meekly  bowed  their 
heads  to  the  infliction  and  sought  another  lodging. 

“ Their  new  abode  was  poverty-stricken  indeed.  By  the  good 
offices  of  the  broker’s  man  they  had  contrived  bo  save  somo 
bedding,  three  chairs,  and  some  crockery,  as  well  as  a few 
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common  articles  of  furniture  for  their  kitchen,  and  these  they 
placed  in  two  small  rooms  in  a bye-street  in  Bethnal  Green. 
A considerable  portion  of  the  few  pounds  the  poor  women 
had  left,  went  to  purchase  the  remaining  furniture  they 
needed. 

“ To  their  great  sorrow,  Emma’s  illness  returned  in  conse- 
quence of  a cold  caught  while  moving.  The  excitement 
caused  by  their  misfortune  had  also  a most  prejudicial  effect 
on  Edmond,  and  for  some  time  his  mother  was  in  great  fear 
of  a relapse ; as  it  was,  his  mind  was  considerably  worse  than 
when  he  left  the  hospital.  His  manner  of  talking  was 
frequently  almost  incoherent ; and,  although,  after  they  had 
been  a week  in  their  new  lodging,  no  increase  of  the  disease 
was  visible,  still  he  required  constant  attention.  Three 
months  had  elapsed  since  they  had  dispatched  their  letter 
to  William,  and  fully  three  months  remained  before  they 
possibly  could  obtain  an  answer.  How  to  make  their  scanty 
means  last  till  that  time  was  for  poor  Mrs  Watkins  a fearful 
problem  to  solve.  Economy,  such  as  only  a respectable 
Bethnal  Green  needlewoman  can  practise,  and  among  them  a 
shilling  will  cover  an  amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  that 
would  astonish  a denizen  of  the  West  End,  would  not  meet 
the  occasion.  True,  she  had  work  at  waistcoat  making,  at 
which  she,  by  working  eighteen  hours  a day,  with  a little 
assistence  from  Emma,  could  earn  nine  shillings  a week  ; but 
three  shillings  of  this  had  to  be  paid  for  their  lodging,  leaving 
but  six  shillings  for  the  maintenance  of  the  three.  Scarcity  of 
food  soon  began  to  mark  its  effects  on  the  countenances  of 
the  family,  and  the  hollow  cheeks  of  her  niece  and  son  seemed 
a continual  remonstrance  to  the  poor  widow  to  divine  some 
means  of  increasing  their  means  of  existence. 

“ One  evening  after  her  visit  to  the  outfitters  for  whom  she 
worked,  Mrs*  Watkins  returned  home  evidently  in  great  mental 
distress.  Edmond  noticed  it  and  asked  his  mother  the  cause, 
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but  could  get  no  reply,  and  Emma  in  her  turn  was  equally 
unsuccessful.  In  fact,  shame  as  well  as  sorrow  combined  to 
cause  the  poor  woman’s  emotion,  and  she  wanted  to  conceal  it 
from  others.  She  had  that  afternoon  applied  to  the  parish 
officers  for  relief,  an  act  in  itself  terribly  painful  to  a respect- 
able woman,  and  to  add  to  her  annoyance  she  had  been 
refused. 

“ If,  she  was  told,  she  would  come  into  the  house  and  pick 
oakum,  she  would  be  sheltered'  and  fed  till  her  proper  settle- 
ment could  be  discovered ; but  they  would  allow  her  no 
out-door  relief.  She  was  also  given  to  understand,  that  if  she 
came  in  she  would  be  separated  both  from  Edmond  and 
Emma.  From  the  former  immediately,  and  from  the  latter 
as  soon  as  her  own  parish  would  be  determined  on.  This,  of 
course,  had  the  effect  the  parish  officials  intended,  to  drive  her 
away,  and  the  poor  woman  left  them  distressed  and  degraded. 

“ Edmond,  although  denied  any  information  by  his  mother, 
evidently  understood  there  was  something  wrong,  and  appa- 
rently he  concluded  that  pecuniary  distress  was  the  cause. 
Enable  to  assist  her,  and  helpless  himself,  he  wandered  about 
with  a half-idiotic  expression  of  countenance.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  would  get  into  fits  of  violent  excitement,  and 
frequently  the  police  had  to  conduct  him  home  in  consequence 
of  his  eccentric  conduct  in  the  streets.  So  bad  at  last  did 
his  malady  become  that  there  remained  but  one  alternative 
for  Mrs  Watkins,  and  that  was  to  get  him  again  admitted 
into  Bethlem  Hospital ; but  this  required  some  little  time 
to  accomplish.  This  again  was  a loss  to  her.  She  had 
more  than  one  visit  to  make  to  the  Hospital  before  all  the 
formalities  were  filled  up,  and  the  time  she  was  thus  occupied 
had  to  be  made  up  by  increased  diligence  at  her  needle.  In 
the  meantime  Edmond’s  malady  increased  so  rapidly,  his 
mother  was  obliged  to  deliberate  whether  she  had  not  better 
ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  parochial  authorities,  when 
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Edmond  took  a step  which  relieved  her  from  the  necessity, 
while  it  increased  her  anxiety. 

“ One  evening,  while  waiting  his  return,  they  had  delayed 
their  tea  to  so  late  an  hour,  that  they  determined  to  postpone 
it  till  supper-time.  Supper-time  carne,  but  Edmond  did  not 
make  his  appearance.  No  matter — the  patient  woman  and 
the  sick  girl  still  watched,  worked,  and  waited  The  night 
passed,  but  Edmond  had  not  returned. 

“ Early  the  next  morning  Mrs  Watkins  went  to  the  police 
station,  and  requested  to  see  the  inspector.  She  informed 
him  of  Edmond’s  disappearance,  her  anxiety  on  his  account, 
and  the  poverty  of  her  circumstances  which  precluded  the 
possibility  of  her  offering  a reward.  She  was  listened  to  with 
attention  and  sympathy,  and  was  then  asked  for  a description 
of  her  son’s  person,  which  was  minutely  taken  down.  The 
inspector  then  promised  her  that  information  of  her  son’s 
absence  from  home  should  immediately  be  forwarded  to  all 
the  police  stations  in  the  metropolis,  and  as  soon  as  any  news 
should  be  received  of  him,  he  would  send  a messenger  with  it 
to  her  house. 

“Though  without  stirring  from  their  room,  little  work  was 
done  by  either  Mrs  Watkins  or  Emma  that  day ; there  they 
sat  motionless,  with  needles  in  their  hands,  and  their  work 
before  them,  as  if  intent  on  the  labour  they  had  to  perform. 
The  night  came  on,  and  Mrs  Watkins  again  visited  the  police 
station,  but  no  news  of  Edmond  had  been  received.  The  next 
day  passed  over  with  a similar  want  of  success.  The  third 
morning  Mrs  "Watkins  took  some  work  home  to  the  outfitters. 
It  was  examined  in  its  turn,  but  a different  criticism  was 
passed  on  it  to  what  she  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  hear. 

“ ‘ It  was  very  badly,  very  carelessly  done,’  the  foreman 
said.  ‘ He  hoped  it  would  never  occur  again.  In  the  interest 
of  his  employers,  he  must  deduct  something  from  the  amount 
due  to  her.  lie  should  deduct  two  shillings.’ 
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The  poor  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  for  mercy. 
‘She  had  been  so  unfortunate  with  her  poor  boy.  Her  mind 
had  been  running  upon  him  during  the  time  she  was  at  work, 
and  that  was,  without  doubt,  the  reason  of  its  faults.’  ‘ I can’t 
help  that,’  said  the  foreman,  ‘ I must  look  to  my  employer’s 
interests.  I should  not  be  doing  my  duty  to  him  if  I did  not 
stop  the  money.  I am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  there  is  no  use 
talking  any  more  about  it.  However,  I ’ll  give  you  an  extra 
number  of  shirts  to  bring  home  next  Friday,  and  so  if  you 
work  hard  and  well  by  that  time,  you  will  be  able  to  make 
up  the  loss.’ 

“ Finding  there  was  no  use  in  pleading  poverty  to  the  man, 
she  took  up  the  new  work  he  had  offered,  and  left  the  house. 

On  her  road  she  called  at  the  police  station,  but  they  had 
received  no  intelligence  of  Edmond. 

“ When  Mrs  Watkins  arrived  at  home,  she  found  Emma  too 
ill  to  assist  her  in  her  work ; indeed  the  poor  girl  fell  off  in 
strength  daily.  The  parish  surgeon  attended  her,  and  as  far 
as  skilful  advice  and  kindness  went,  nothing  better  could  be 
desired : but  as  his  remuneration  from  the  parochial  authorities 
averaged  something  under  sixpence  for  each  case,  finding 
his  own  medicines,  the  food  and  medical  comforts  necessary 
for  her  complaint  were  far  below  its  requiremerits. 

“ Mrs  Watkins,  however,  resolutely  worked  on.  By  this  • 
time  her  arms  and  fingers  had  got  so  accustomed  to  the 
mechanical  movement  that  she  appeared  to  continue  it  when 
more  than  half-asleep.  Night  succeeded  day,  and  day  suc- 
ceeded night ; still,  with  the  exception  of  a few  hours’  rest, 
a very  short  time  for  their  scanty  meals,  and  a few  minutes 
daily  spent  in  purchasing  their  necessary  articles  of  consump- 
tion, or  thread,  in  the  same  spot,  on  the  same  chair,  did  the 
poor  woman  continue  her  monotonous  work.  Occasionally 
Emma  rose  from  her  bed  to  assist  her,  but  with  little  effect; 
in  a short  time  she  was  again  obliged  to  desist,  as  the  act 
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of  bending  over  the  needle  brought  on  a most  distressing 
cough. 

“ Wednesday  came  and  their  exchequer  was  exhausted.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  raise  money  by  the  same  means  they 
had  lately  been  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to.  Piece  by 
piece  their  wardrobe  had  found  its  way  to  the  pawnbroker  s, 
and  now  it  required  some  consultation  to  know  on  what 
article  of  dress  the  means  for  their  breakfast  could  be  raised. 
At  last,  Mrs  Watkins  determined  on  obtaining  it  by  -pledging 
her  shoes,  a very  common  mode  of  raising  money  by  Bethnal 
Green  needlewomen.  In  a few  minutps  she  returned  home, 
bringing  with  her  as  much  bread  as  would  last  them  for  the 
next  two  days. 

“ Wednesday  and  Thursday  passed  over  without  anything 
worthy  of  remark.  On  Thursday  evening  Mrs  Watkins  un- 
folded the  linen  which  had  yet  to  be  made-up  before  the  next 
morning.  As  she  noticed  the  quantity  yet  unfinished,  a sigh 
almost  of  despair  escaped  her.  Emma  noticed  it,  and  de- 
termined, at  whatever  cost  to  herself,  to  assist  her  aunt. 
Silently  she  rose  from  the  bed,  and  having  thrown  a few 
garments  around  her,  she  seated  herself  on  the  chair  opposite 
Mrs  Watkins,  and  commenced  threading  her  needle.  Her  aunt 
attempted  to  remonstrate,  but.,  on  glancing  at  the  girl  s coun- 
tenance, she  found  there  so  much  determination  of  purpose 
that  she  desisted. 

“ Darkness  came  on,  and  their  dim  candle  was  lighted. 
Both  drew  their  'chairs  within  its  rays,  and  silently  and  sadly 
continued  their  task.  Midnight  tolled,  and  its  iron  tongue 
spoke  without  remark  or  attention  by  either.  On,  on  they 
worked,  the  dead  silence  of  the  night  being  only  broken  by 
the  sharp  sound  of  the  thread  as  it  passed  through  the  linen 
they  were  employed  on.  If  strength  failed  either,  a cup  of 
water,  the  only  food  they  possessed,  was  on  the  table  beside 
them,  and  they  drank  from  it.  The  gray  light  of  dawn  was 
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apparent  in  the  east,  dimming  their  now  almost  exhausted 
candle — still  they  worked  on.  Footsteps  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  till  at  last  the  streets  were  busy  with  traffic, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  West-end  were  still  in  their  beds, 
— still  no  cessation  from  their  labour.  Broad  day  appeared,  and 
the  bright  sun  shone  in  upon  them,  lighting  up  their  misery 
to  the  utmost — still  they  worked  on.  Eight,  nine,  then  ten 
o’clock  struck,  when  Mrs  Watkins,  with  a sigh  of  relief,  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  threw  the  work  on  the  table — it  was 
finished.  Emma  sat  still,  her  arms  hanging  listlessly  by  her 
side,  utterly  exhausted. 

“ After  standing  erect  for  a moment  to  recover  herself,  Mrs 
Watkins  said,  ‘Now  go  to  bed,  Emma,  my  dear,  and  don’t 
move  till  I return.  I shall  not  be  gone  more  than  half-an- 
liour.  They  can,  fortunately,  find  no  fault  with  this,’  she  con- 
tinued, taking  up  the  work  from  the  table,  and  casting  her 
eye  over  it.  ‘ As  soon  as  J return  I will  make  the  breakfast, 
and  we  can  then  have  a little  rest.  Now  do  lie  down,  dear; 
you  ought  not  to  be  up  a moment  longer.’ 

“ Emma  attempted  to  obey  her,  but  she  fell  back  in  her 
chair,  too  fatigued  to  move.  M rs  Watkins  hastened  to  her 
assistance,  and  in  a few  moments  Emma  was  again  in  bed. 
Mrs  Watkins  then  folded  up  her  work  hastily,  and  was  put- 
ting on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  to  leave  the  room,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  a policeman  entered. 

“ ‘ We  have  had  intelligence  of  your  son,  ma’am,’  he  said, 
with  a mysterious  expression  of  countenance. 

“‘Where  is  lie?’  said  Mrs  Watkins'  noticing  something  was 
wrong  ; ‘ not  ill,  I hope  1 ' 

“ ‘ I ’m  sorry  to  say  he ’s  in  trouble.  Illegal  possession,  if 
not  robbery,  I understand.’ 

“ ‘ Good  God  ! you  astonish  me.  Why,  poor  fellow,  in  his 
state  of  mind,  he  does  not  know  right  from  wrong.’ 

“‘Well,  I don’t  know  much  about  it  myself,’  said  the 
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policeman,  ‘ but  he ’s  in  custody  at  the  Marylebone  police- 
court  on  suspicion.  He  has  with  him  a large  sum  of  money, 
but  will  not  say  how  he  got  it.  They  say  he’s  shamming 
mad.  If  I were  you,  I ’d  go  there  at  once.  If  you  make 
haste  you  ’ll  be  there  before  the  case  is  brought  on.' 

“ The  poor  woman,  terrified  as  she  was,  hardly  knew  what 
to  do.  She  wished  to  go  to  her  son,  but  Emma  was  evidently 
fainting  from  want  of  food.  The  poor  girl  decided  her  aunt. 

‘ Go  at  once,7  she  said ; ‘ never  mind  me.  I can  wait  till  you 
come  back.’ 

“Mrs  Watkins  having  thanked  the  policeman  for  his  in- 
formation, started  off  on  her  long  walk  to  the  police-court 
Faint  from  hunger,  and  soon  foot-sdre  from  btfing  shoeless, 
anxious  and  broken-hearted,  she  still  continued  on.  and  at  last 
arrived  at  her  destination.  She  found  the  case  had  not  yet 
been  called,  but  it  was  expected  to  be  heard  in  a few  minutes. 
She  inquired  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  see  her  son.  The 
jailer  led  her  into  the  yard,  and  Edmond  was  brought  to  her. 
The  poor  fellow  was  in  a deplorable  condition,  dirty,  slovenly, 
and  evidently  unwell,  without  the  slightest  spark  of  intelli- 
gence in  his  countenance.  Even  the  sight  of  his  mother 
hardly  excited  a look  of  recognition.  She  kissed  him  affection- 
ately, and,  placing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  wept  bitterly. 
The  poor  maniac  looked  surprised,  and  attempted  to  force  his 
shattered  intellect  to  understand  the  circumstance,  but  the 
effort  was  useless.  The  momentary  half-glance  of  intelli- 
gence vanished,  and  he  remained  utterly  unconscious  of  her 
caresses.  + 

“The  case  was  called  on,  and  Mrs  Watkins  followed  her 
son  into  court.  The  jailer  placed  him  in  the  dock,  and  his 
mother  sat  beside  him.  The  magistrate  raised  for  a moment 
his  head  from  some  warrants  he  was  signing  and  fixed  his 
gaze  steadily  and  with  a look  of  surprise  on  Edmond.  Help- 
less insanity  was  so  apparent  in  the  poor  fellow's  countenance 
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that  the  magistrate  inquired,  with  some  surprise,  what  he  was 
charged  with. 

“ ‘ Suspicion  of  robbery,  your  worship.  Pie  had  in  his  pos- 
session a large  sum  of  money,  of  which  he  will  give  no  account.’ 

“ * Give  no  account,’  said  the  magistrate,  in  a tone  of  sur- 
prise, ‘ why,  the  man  is  evidently  insane.  Who  has  charge  of 
the  case  ?’ 

“ A policeman  pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  placed  himself 
in  the  witness-box.  He  placed  his  hat  on  the  ground,  and 
quickly  made  proper  arrangements  for  his  examination.  Ed- 
mond took  no  notice  of  him,  but  gazed  vacantly  round  the 
court.  Presently  he  looked  down  on  his  mother,  whose  hand 
was  before  her  eyes  to  conceal  her  tears,  as  if  to  ask  for  an 
explanation,  but  the  transient  look  of  intelligence  in  a moment 
vanished. 

“ ‘ Take  the  book  in  your  right  hand.  The  evidence  you 
shall  give  to  the  court  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  ’ 

“ The  usher  was  interrupted  in  his  administration  of  the  oath 
to  the  policeman  by  a violent  scream  from  Mrs  Watkins. 
Previous  to  his  taking  the  book  from  the  usher,  the  policeman 
had  placed  on  the  small  ledge  before  him  the  property  he  had 
taken  from  the  prisoner.  The  words  of  the  oath  had  recalled 
the  attention  of  Mrs  Watkins  to  what  was  passing  around  her. 
She  dropped  her  hand  from  her  face,  and  raising  her  eyes  to 
the  policeman,  sawr  placed  before  him  the  cash-box  lost  by  Mr 
Nugent,  and  which  she  had  frequently  seen  in  William’s  pos- 
session. The  poor  woman  immediately  afterwards  fainted,  and 
was  carried  out  of  court. 

“ The  proceedings,  which  were  for  the  moment  interrupted, 
then  went  on.  The  policeman  stated  that  about  six  o’clock 
that  morning,  when  he  was  on  duty  at  Hampstead  Heath,  he 
noticed  the  prisoner  at  the  foot  of  a tree.  Nothing  beyond 
that  occurred  to  excite  his  attention,  and  he  continued  on  his 
beat.  About  an  hour  afterwards,  he  noticed  the  prisoner  near 
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one  of  the  ponds,  violently  striking  something  with  a large 
stone.  On  going  nearer  to  him,  he  found  the  cash-box  pro- 
duced was  the  object  being  struck.  Finding  the  box  contained 
a large  sum  of  money,  he  took  the  prisoner  into  custody.  After- 
wards he  returned,  and  examined  the  ground  round  the  tree. 
Near  the  root  he  discovered  a hole  that  had  lately  been  opened. 
At  the  bottom  was  a mark  exactly  the  size  of  the  cash-box, 
and  he  believed  that  either  the  prisoner  had  taken  it  from  the 
hole,  or  had  attempted  to  hide  it  there,  and  had  been  disturbed. 
The  prisoner  had  obstinately  refused,  since  his  arrest,  to  speak 
a word. 

“ The  magistrate  glanced  at  the  prisoner.  There  was  no 
change  in  him  ; he  stood  there  with  the  same  unintelligent 
cast  of  countenance. 

“ ‘Have  you  any  other  evidence  V inquired  the  magistrate 
“ ‘ None,  your  worship;  we  have  not  had  time  to  make  in- 
quiries for  the  owner  of  the  cash-box.’ 

“ ‘ Is  anything  known  of  the  prisoner  ?’ 

“ ‘ Nothing  more,  sir,  than  that  he  answers  the  description 
sent  to  the  different  police-stations  of  a lunatic  who  left  his 
home  in  Bethnal  Green  some  days  since.’ 

“ ‘ Who  was  the  woman  who  was  taken  out  of  court  just 
now  1 His  mother,  I suppose  V 
“ ‘ She  is,  your  worship.’ 

“ ‘ Is  she  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  any  information  ? If 
so,  let  her  be  brought  in.’ 

“A  policeman  left  the  court,  and,  a few  moments  afterwards, 
returned  with  Mrs  Watkins.  She  was  questioned  by  the  ma- 
gistrate whether  she  knew  in  what  manner  her  son  had  become 
possessed  of  the  money ; at  the  same  time  he  informed  her 
he  would  not  press  the  question  if  she  declined  answering. 

“ The  poor  woman  had  no  objection  to  make.  She  narrated 
as  clearly  as  she  could  the  whole  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  loss  of  the  cash-box,  and  she  spoke  with  so  much  appear- 
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ance  of  truth  that  it  carried  conviction  along  with  it.  The 
magistrate  listened  with  attention  and  interest,  and  then  in- 
quired who  was  the  solicitor  who  had  acted  on  her  son 
William’s  behalf  on  the  former  occasion.  Mrs  Watkins  gave 
the  address,  and  a messenger  was  immediately  despatched  to 
find  him.  In  the  meantime  the  case  was  adjourned  till  he 
should  arrive.  Fortunately  the  messenger  found  him  at  home, 
and.  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  solicitor  was  in  attendance 
at  the  police-court. 

“Edmond  and  his  mother  were  again  brought  into  court,  but 
this  time  he  was  not  placed  in  the  dock,  the  poor  fellow’s  in- 
sanity being  so  apparent  as  to  render  him  an  object  rather  of 
sympathy  than  suspicion.  He  occupied  a seat  beside  his 
mother,  who  sat  holding  her  son’s  hand  in  her  own.  Before 
hearing  the  solicitor’s  statement,  the  magistrate  sent  for  the 
police-district  surgeon,  that  he  might  pass  an  opinion  on  the 
prisoner’s  state  of  mind.  Before  he  arrived,  the  solicitor  began 
his  statement,  detailing  all  the  circumstances  winch  had  come 
under  his  notice  in  the  case — how  suspicion  had  fallen  on 
William,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  illegal  compromise  which 
had  been  effected  by  the  sale  of  the  widow’s  annuity.  The 
contents  of  the  cash-box  w-ere  then  placed  in  his  hands,  and 
they  wrere  found  to  correspond  with  the  amount  paid  to  Mr 
Nugent. 

“ The  district  surgeon  then  stated  that  his  attention  had 
been  already  called  to  the  prisoner  s state  of  mind,  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  svas  quite  insane  ; he  had 
never  seen  a better  marked  case.  He  then — in  answer  to  the 
magistrate’s  question,  ‘ How  he  accounted  for  the  fact  that 
Edmond,  who  appeared  to  have  taken  the  cash-box  during 
his  first  paroxysm  of  insanity,  should  have  continued  to 
conceal  it  when  the  attack  was  over,  but  had  again  possessed 
himself  of  it  during  a second  attack  of  mania — said  that 
more  than  one  case  was  on  record  where  an  act  committed  in 
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a first  attack  of  insanity  had  been  forgotten  on  the  patient's 
return  to  health,  and  yet  had  returned  to  the  memory  during 
the  paroxysm  of  a second  attack.  These  cases,  he  admitted, 
were  exceedingly  rare,  but  he  considered  the  prisoner's  one 
of  the  class.  To  divine  what  could  have  actuated  the 
prisoner  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  cash-box  had  been  con- 
cealed, a second  time,  would  be  extremely  difficult ; pos- 
sibly a vague  idea  of  the  deep  distress  his  mother  appeared 
to  be  in  might  indirectly  have  moved  him ; but  that  was 
mere  surmise.’ 

“ The  magistrate,  then  addressing  the  solicitor,  remarked 
that,  without  doubting  anything  he  had  stated,  he  should  still 
hardly  consider  himself  justified  in  discharging  the  prisoner, 
or  giving  up  possession  of  the  money  without  further  inquiries 
being  made.  He  should  make  an  order  that  Tichnond  should 
remain  for  the  present  in  charge  of  the  parochial  authorities, 
where  he  would  have  every  attention  paid  him ; and  his 
mother  would  at  all  times  be  allowed  to  see  him.  He  should 
adjourn  the  case  for  three  days  when,  he  was  persuaded,  every- 
thing would  be  fully  cleared  up. 

“The  solicitor  then  explained  to  Mrs  Watkins,  who  ap- 
peared hardly  to  understand  the  proceeding,  the  reasons 
which  actuated  the  magistrate.  They  then  left  the  court, 
and  after  Mrs  Watkins  had  taken  leave  of  her  son,  the  soli- 
citor called  a cab,  aud  they  left  for  her  home. 

“When  in  the  cab,  the  solicitor  inquired,  as  delicately  as 
he  could,  into  Mrs  Watkins’s  circumstances.  At  first  she 
endeavoured  to  make  them  appear  better  than  they  really 
were  ; but  her  own  pallid  look  and  squalid  attire  told  that 
she  was  concealing  the  real  state  of  the  case : and  in  a short 
time  her  companion  discovered  that  both  she  and  her  niece 
were  actually  starving.  He  then  placed  three  sovereigns  in  her 
possession,  telling  her  that  the  next  day  he  would  supply  her 
Avith  more.  If  the  solicitor  was  surprised  at  the  widow’s 
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statement,  that  surprise  was  greately  increased  when  he 
witnessed  the  abject  poverty  of  their  lodgings.  Emma  also 
excited  his  sympathy  in  the  highest  degree  ; it  was,  in  fact, 
impossible  to  look  upon  the  mild,  resigned  countenance  of  the 
suffering  girl,  without  being  interested  in  her  behalf.  Delicacy 
moved  him  to  leave  them  for  the  present ; but  before  quitting 
the  house  he  told  Mrs  Watkins  that  he  would  call  in  the 
course  of  the  day  on  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr 
Nugent,  and  would  visit  her  again  in  the  evening,  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  his  mission. 

“ He  had  scarcely  left  the  house  when  the  landlady  entered 
the  room.  The  first  intelligence  she  received  was  that 
Edmond  was  found ; the  second,  that  she  would  immediately 
receive  the  three  weeks’  rent  then  owing.  The  landlady  then 
exerted  herself  to  get  breakfast  for  Mrs  Watkins  and  Emma; 
who,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  were  completely  ex- 
hausted. After  some  slight  repose,  Mrs  Watkins  commenced 
redeeming  the  different  portions  of  their  wardrobe  that  were 
then  in  pledge,  and  making  purchases  of  necessaries  they  had 
occasion  for.  That  done,  she  began  to  put  their  rooms  in  better 
order,  so  that  when  the  solicitor  called  in  the  evening  the  two 
poor  women,  as  well  as  their  apartment,  wore  an  appearance  of 
comfort  that  had  been  a, stranger  to  them  for  many  months  past. 

“ When  their  professional  friend  called,  he  informed  them 
that  he  had  seen  Mr  Nugent’s  executors,  and  all  would  be 
satisfactorily  arranged.  He  also  advised  her  to  move  to  a 
more  respectable  quarter  of  the  town,  and  volunteered  to  assist 
them  in  finding  apartments.  ‘ 1 am  truly  surprised,’  he  said, 
‘ to  find  you  in  such  a situation,  and  still  more  so,  that  your 
son,  who  must  now  be  in  the  possession  of  money,  should 
allow  you  to  remain  in  it.’ 

“ ‘ Poor  fellow,  if  he  could  only  see  us,  I am  sure  that  all 
the  misery  we  have  felt  would  be  trifling  to  the  sorrow  it 
would  cause  him.’ 
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“ The  solicitor  looked  greatly  surprised  at  hearing  the  re- 
mark, for  he  had  imagined  that  William  must  have  long  since 
found  out  his  mother.  Mrs  Watkins  noticed  the  expression 
of  surprise  on  his  countenance,  and  continued — 

“ ‘ We  wrote  to  him  to  assist  us,  but,  by  some  extraordinary 
chance,  we  have  never  received  an  answer.  Perhaps  he  might 
not  have  been  in  Melbourne  when  our  letter  arrived,  or  his 
answer  has  miscarried.  I am  sure  he  loves  us  as  much  at 
this  moment  as  when  he  left  England.' 

“ The  solicitor  was  for  the  moment  puzzled  in  what  manner 
to  act.  He  feared  telling  her,  and  especially  Emma  in  her 
delicate  state,  the  fact  that  W illiam  was  in  England,  lest  the 
shock  might  be  too  great  for  them  to  bear. 

“ ‘ When  did  you  hear  from  him  last?’  he  inquired.  ‘ About 
six  months  since.  He  then  led  us  to  hope  that  when  he  next 
wrote  he  might  be  able  to  name  the  time  for  us  to  leave 
England  to  join  him.’ 

“ ‘ Arc  you  quite  sure  it  was  not  his  intention  to  come  to 
England  to  fetch  you  1 ’ 

“This  remark,  although  the  solicitor  attempted  an  in- 
different tone,  betrayed  a suspicion  to  the  mother  that  he  knew 
more  than  he  chose  to  say,  and  she  pressed  him  on  the  subject 
“ ‘ Well,’  said  he,  ‘ the  truth  is,  or  I am  very  much  mis- 
taken, I saw  him  in  London  a few  weeks  since.’ 

“ ‘ Sir,’  said  Mrs  Watkins,  1 pray  tell  me  all : I am  sure,  from 
your  face,  you  know  more.’ 

‘“Well,  then,  he  called  upon  me  to  find  out  your  address, 
but  I unfortunately  did  not  know  it.’ 

“La  joie  fait  peur.  The  shock  this  intelligence  caused  the 
poor  woman  developed  itself  in  a violent  fit  of  hysterics  on  the 
part  of  Mrs  Watkins,  and  a sympathetic  flood  of  tears  on 
Emma’s.  However,  as  tears  arc  far  more  easily  arrested  when 
caused  by  the  sudden  intelligence  that  an  event  one  has 
long  hoped  for,  at  last  has  taken  place,  than  when  an  irrc- 
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trievable  misfortune  has  given  rise  to  them,  calm  was  at 
last  restored.  The  solicitor  informed  them  that  although  he 
had  omitted  to  ask  William  for  his  address,  still  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  finding  him,  and  he  pledged  himself  to 
take  immediate  steps,  by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  to  pro- 
cure it.  Before  parting  for  the  evening,  Emma  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a great  shock  to  William  to  find  his  mother 
in  such  circumstances,  and  asked  the  solicitor  whether,  as  they 
were  now  likely  to  become  possessed  of  the  money,  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  their  moving  immediately  to  some 
other  locality.  The  solicitor  replied  there  would  be  none 
whatever,  and  offered  his  services  to  procure  another  lodging 
for  them  the  next  day ; he  also  suggested  it  should  be  near 
their  old  quarters,  as  possibly  William  might  still  be  search- 
ing for  them,  and  he  naturally  would  seek  for  them  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  they  were  known.  Mrs  Watkins  replied 
that  she  would  be  entirely  guided  by  his  judgment  on  the 
occasion,  and  after  a little  more  conversation  he  left  them,  in  a 
state  of  mind  as  totally  different  from  that  they  were  under 
when  that  morning's  light  broke  upon  them  as  it  was  possible 
to  imagine. 
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memory  in  madness — Concluded. 

E must  now  return  to  William.  Xot  having  left 
his  address  with  the  solicitor  he  had  been  kept 
in  ignorance  of  all  that  had  transpired.  True, 
Edmond’s  affair  had  found  its  way  into  the  public  papers,  but 
at  that  time  William  was  in  the  West  of  Ireland  on  his  duties 
of  administration  to  the  effects  of  his  late  partner,  and  thus 
missed  seeing  it.  When  he  returned  to  London  he  again 
began  his  inquiries,  but  still  without  success.  He  found  that 
when  his  mother  left  her  lodgings  in  Lambeth,  she  left  her 
address  with  the  postman,  so  that  her  letters  might  be  for- 
warded to  her ; but  whether  the  man  failed  to  transmit  it  to 
the  proper  authorities,  which,  however,  he  denied,  or  whether, 
from  the  frequency  of  letters  missing  their  destination  when 
sent  to  the  obscure  courts  of  Bethnal  Green,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine,  but  his  letter  had  never  reached  her,  and  he  found 
it  in  the  dead-letter  office.  He  was  now  for  some  time  fairly 
at  a loss  how  to  proceed.  At  last  he  determined  on  putting 
advertisements  iuto  the  papers,  but  this  plan  was  attended 
with  no  better  result  than  the  others.  Still  he  hoped  on.  re- 
solved that  he  would  not  leave  England  without  finding  his 
mother  and  Emma. 

“ In  the  meantime  his  executor’s  duties  were  finished,  and 
his  purchases  made  and  forwarded  to  Australia.  He  had 
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also  received  letters  from  Ills  partner  in  the  colony,  and  by 
them  he  found  his  affairs  there  had  not  only  progressed 
favourably,  but  to  an  extent  his  wildest  hopes  could  not  have 
anticipated.  Not  only  had  the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  in- 
creased the  business  of  the  firm  to  a very  considerable  degree, 
but  the  influx  of  population  it  had  occasioned  into  “the  colony 
had  increased  so  enormously  the  value  of  land  near  Melbourne, 
that  that  alone  was  sufficient  to  constitute  him  a man  of  con- 
siderable property,  and  the  garden  attached  to  his  cottage 
there  was  now  most  valuable  as  building  land. 

“ But  while  everything  appeared  to  require  his  presence  in 
the  colony,  not  one  idea  of  his  leaving  England  without  his 
mother  and  Emma  for  a moment  entered  his  imagination.  He 
now  set  regularly  to  work,  day  after  day,  to  find  them.  At  last, 
without  much  hopes  of  success,  he  again  applied  at  Bethlem 
Hospital.  On  his  first  visit  to  the  establishment,  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  England,  he  found  that  his  brother  had  quitted 
it,  greatly  improved,  about  twelve  months  before,  and  since  that 
time  they  had  heard  nothing  of  him.  On  his  second  applica- 
tion, to  his  great  astonishment,  he  found  his  brother  was  again 
a patient  within  its  walls.  William  immediately  requested  to 
see  him,  and  the  request  was  granted.  He  found  Edmond  so 
much  altered  that  he  could  hardly  recognise  him.  The  poor 
fellow  had,  nevertheless,  somewhat  recovered  since  his  renewed 
residence  in  the  hospital.  His  mind,  however,  the  little  of  it 
that  had  returned,  was  chiefly  occupied  with  Catholic  religious 
ceremonies.  He  did  not  know  William,  and  the  little  con- 
versation his  brother  addressed  to  him  was  completely  lost  on 
him.  William,  greatly  distressed,  turned  from  him,  and  in- 
quired if  they  could  give  him  the  address  of  his  mother. 
They  told  him  that,  on  leaving  the  building,  he  had  only  to 
inquire  at  the  porter’s  lodge  and  he  would  receive  it.  He 
did  so,  and  found  hi.s  mother  was  living  at  the  house  of  a 
music-seller  in  Islington,  where,  formerly,  Emma  used  Ho 
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purchase  the  music  she  required.  William  immediately  dro\e 
there,  and,  when  he  arrived,  stood  for  some  moments  opposite 
the  house,  wanting  courage  to  enter.  At  last  the  knocker  was 
in  his  hand,  and  the  door  had  hardly  opened  before  mother 
and  son  were  in  each  other’s  arms.  In  this  position  they 
remained  tor  some  moments  in  perfect  happiness,  which  was 
at  last  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  a tall,  pallid  figure,  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs.  It  was  Emma,  who  had  heard  her 
aunt’s  cry  of  joy,  and  had  hastened  to  join  her.  William  s 
delight  at  the  sight  of  his  betrothed  at  first  hid  from  him  the 
terrible  change  in  her  appearance.  It  was  only  after  they  had 
entered  the  sitting-room  that  the  sad  fact  became  apparent  to 
him.  He  there  took  her  hand,  and  gazed  at  her  steadfastly 
for  a moment,  when  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  which  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  restrain.  Emma  fully  understood  him. 

« ‘ William,  dear,  I shall  soon  be  better  now : indeed  I shalL 
You  don’t  know  what  we  have  gone  through,  or  you  would 
not  wonder  at  my  looking  so  poorly.’ 

“ While  she  spoke,  the  hectic  flush  on  the  countenance  of 
the  poor  girl  so  plainly  contradicted  her  prognostications,  that 
even  William,  ignorant  enough  in  matters  of  the  kind,  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  it.  His  mother  came  to  Emma's  aid.  and 
William  dried  his  tears.  They  remained  together  that  even- 
ing, he  listening  to  the  mitigated  account  his  mother  gave  of 
her  sufferings,  and  she,  on  her  part,  hearing  with  intense  satis- 
faction the  tale  of  his  success,  and  the  bnlliant  pro>pects 
which  appeared  open  to  him.  It  was  long  past  midnight 
when  lie  left  them.  As  there  was  another  room  vacant  in  the 
samq  house,  it  was  arranged  that  William  should  take  it,  and 
the  next  day  found  the  fond  family  again  happily  living  under 
the  same  roof. 

“ They  now  began  to  speak  of  their  departure,  but  a grave 
objection  presented  itself.  Emma  s health  was  so  delicate,  it 
was  feared  she  would  be  unable  to  support  the  voyage.  Be- 
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fore  deciding,  it  was  resolved  to  take  the  advice  of  a physician, 
eminently  skilful  in  diseases  of  the  chest.  Mrs  Watkins  went 
with  Emma  to  his  house,  and  had  with  him  a long  and  care- 
ful consultation  on  her  case.  The  result  was,  that  although 
there  certainly  were  symptoms  of  a most  alarming  nature, 
still,  with  care,  change  of  climate,  and  absence  from  emotional 
excitement  or  fatigue,  there  was  a chance  of  her  recovery. 
On  being  questioned  on  the  possibility  of  her  supporting  the 
Australian  voyage,  he  replied,  that  if  she  left  England  shortly, 
say  early  in  the  month  of  September,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
voyage  were  calm  and  prosperous,  she  could  not  adopt  a 
better  method  of  cure,  but  that  if  she  suffered  any  great 
fatigue  at  the  commencement  from  sea-sickness  or  bad  weather, 
the  result  might  be  most  unfortunate. 

“ William  waited  at  home  in  a state  of  great  anxiety,  to 
know  the  result  of  their  visit.  When  he  heard  it,  he  de- 
termined to  start  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  Emma  and 
his  mother  to  complete  their  arrangements  for  the  voyage. 
He  visited  the  East  India  docks,  where  he  found  a first-class 
ship  would  leave  in  a fortnight.  It  chanced  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  captain,  who  was  not  only  a good  sailor, 
but  a most  gentlemanly  man  as  well,  and  who  happened  to  be 
on  board  at  the  moment.  Two  cabins  were  immediately 
secured,  one  for  his  mother  and  Emma,  the  other  for  himself. 
The  deposit-money  was  paid  before  he  left  the  ship,  and  it 
was  arranged  they  should  join  her  at  Plymouth.  He,  on  his 
way  home,  called  at  an  outfitter’s,  and  requested  lie  would 
wait  on  his  mother  and  Emma  the  next  morning,  to  take  an 
order  for  their  outfit,  and  then,  after  purchasing  the  cabin 
requisites,  he  returned  to  the  house. 

“ The  day  arrived  for  them  to  leave  London.  Little  time 
had  been  lost  in  leave-taking;  they  had  but  few  acquaintances, 
and  no  friends.  William,  without  informing  his  mother,  had 
removed  his  brother  from  Bethlem  to  the  Shirley  Hall 
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Asylum.  He  experienced  great  difficulty  in  persuading  Ler, 
when  she  heard  of  it,  to  abstain  from  taking  leave  of  the  poor 
fellow,  but  at  last  he  Succeeded.  Afterwards,  indeed,  she 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  arguments,  and  consoled  her- 
self with  the  idea  that  she  had  escaped  a most  painful  inter- 
view, which  could  have  resulted  in  no  benefit  to  either. 

“ When  they  arrived  at  Plymouth,  they  found  Emma 
dreadfully  fatigued  by  her  journey,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
cause  them  considerable  alarm.  She  kept  up  her  courage, 
however,  and  the  next  day  the  ship  sailed.  Fortunately , the 
weather  was  as  favourable  as  could  have  been  desired.  A 
light  north-easterly  wind  wafted  them  gently  out  of  the  Chan- 
nel, and  accompanied  them  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  nor  did 
it  leave  them  till  they  were  in  the  latitude  of  Gibraltar. 
Emma,  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  experienced  but  little 
inconvenience,  but  had  gained  considerably  in  strength.  In 
short,  by  the  time  the  ship  had  arrived  at  Melbourne,  she  was 
in  better  health  than  perhaps  she  had  been  in  since  she  left 
Italy. 

“ Great  as  William  had  expected  to  find  the  change  in  the 
aspect  of  Melbourne,  he  was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  meta- 
morphosis he  witnessed.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  build- 
ings, the  bustle  and  excitement  which  met  him  on  every  side 
were  perfectly  bewildering.  He  also  found  his  garden  ground 
had  increased  in  value  to  a fabulous  amount.  Several  offers 
were  made  to  him  for  different  portions  of  it,  some  of  which 
he  accepted.  With  some  difficulty  he  found  a lodging  for  his 
mother  and  Emma,  while  he  paid  a visit  to  his  partner.  He 
found,  when  he  arrived  at  the  store,  that  hitherto  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood had  shared  in  the  general  excitement,  and  that 
business  had  increased  enormously.  His  partner  proposed 
that  William  should  again  visit  Melbourne,  and  return  with 
his  mother  and  Emma,  as  there  was  now  at  the  store  ample 
accommodation  for  them.  William  joyfully  accepted  the 
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offer,  and  in  a few  weeks  returned  with  his  mother  and  Emma. 
Short  as  had  been  his  absence,  it  had  sufficed  to  make  pre- 
parations for  the  wedding.  One  month  later  they  were 
married,  and  a happier  couple  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  find  even  in  the  realms  of  romance. 

“ To  conclude.  After  a twelvemonth’s  residence  at  the 
store,  William  and  his  partner  determined  on  greatly  extend- 
ing their  business.  They  had  already  established  an  office 
in  Melbourne,  and  their  transactions  had  increased  so  much 
in  importance,  that  it  was  resolved  one  of  the  partners 
should  reside  constantly  in  England.  It  was  at  last  agreed 
between  them  that  William  should  accept  that  portion  of 
their  duties,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Mrs  Watkins,  who 
much  wished  to  return.  William,  having  disposed  of  the 
remainder  of  his  building  land,  left  Melbourne  with  his  wife 
and  mother,  and  arrived  safely  in  London,  where  they  have 
since  resided  ; and  William  is  now  not  only  among  the  richest 
of  Australian  merchants,  but  also  among  the  most  respected.” 


The  narratives  I have  already  laid  before  the  reader  had 
hardly  been  set  up  in  type,  when  I was  one  morning  surprised 
by  a visit  from  my  publisher.  After  the  usual  courtesies  of 
meeting  were  over,  he  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  Inverness 
cape  a somewhat  bulky  roll  of  paper,  tied  round  with  a piece 
of  red  tape.  This  he  leisurely  urdoosened,  and,  to  my  great 
surprise,  I found  the  roll  to  contain  the  manuscript  of  several 
tales  destined  by  me  to  be  a portion  of  the  present  work. 

“ I trust,”  said  he,  noticing  my  surprise,  “ you  will  not  be 
offended  at  what  I am  about  to  say,  but,  upon  due  considers 
tion,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  finish 
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our  book  at  the  point  we  have  arrived  at,  than  to  go  on  w.‘h 
it  further.  Already  it  forms  a somewhat  bulk)-  volume.  There 
is  also  to  consider,  it  may  possibly  not  have  the  success  we 
hope  for,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  as  well  for  you  to  write  me 
the  concluding  chapter  at  once,  and  we  will  forthwith  bring 
the  work  before  the  public.” 

“ The  concluding  chapter  is  already  written ; but  pray,  may 
I ask,  what  has  led  you  to  believe  the  success  of  the  book  is 
not  certain  1 ” , 

“ I have  no  better  reason  than  the  following  : — Ton,  with- 
out exception,  have  made  all  your  principal  actors  insane,  and 
although  that  is  certainly  an  original  idea,  we  cannot  be 
equally  sure  it  will  be  a successful  one.” 

“All  insane,  did  you  say?”  I inquired,  in  an  offended  tone. 

“ Of  course,”  said  he ; “I  made  a full  exception  in  your 
own  case.  I trust  you  did  not  for  a moment  imagine  the 
contrary.” 

“ But,”  I replied,  perfectly  appeased,  “ you  should  have 
told  me  your  opinion  before.  I have  naturally  retained  my 
most  interesting  tales  till  the  last.  I would  much  rather  have 
published  those  you  have  omitted  than  those  you  have 
printed.” 

“ That  the  interest  of  the  tales  I hold  in  my  hand  is  far 
superior  to  those  I have  printed  I am  perfectly  ready  to  ad- 
mit ; also,  that  the  interest  of  those  already  struck  off  has 
been  accumulative,  each  increasing  in  interest  over  its  prede- 
cessor; in  fact,  “ c/e  plus  fort  en  plus  fort,  comme  che:  A ico/ei.'' 
But  remember,  as  a publisher,  I must  also  look  at  the  matter 
in  a business-like  point  of  view.  In  my  experience,  I have 
heard  of  cases  (certainly  not  among  the  majority  of  modem 
novels)  where  the  intensity  of  the  interest  has  been  prejudicial 
to  the  sale  of  the  work,  and  I should  be  sorry  that  a cause  of 
the  kind  should  in  any  way  be  detrimental  to  the  success  of 
‘Shirley  Hall  Asylum.'” 
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He  paused  for  my  answer,  but  I gave  him  none.  In  fact, 
his  objection  startled  me.  In  my  unfortunate  experiments  on 
the  accumulative  tendency  of  forces,  I had,  quite  contrary  to 
my  wish,  arrived  at  a terrible  result  I had  never  dreamt  of 
when  I commenced  the  study ; and  if  the  interest  of  my  nar- 
ratives should  prove  also  to  be  accumulative  in  similar,  or 
even  less  proportions,  what  present  unseen  fearful  effect 
might  not  be  the  consequence  1 This  difficulty,  of  which  I 
could  not  see  the  end,  kept  me  silent.  Seeing  I made  no 
attempt  to  answer  him,  he  went  on  : — 

“ There  is  also  another  circumstance  connected  with  the 
withdrawal  of  these  tales  which  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. If  your  work  should  be  a success,  and  a second 
edition  called  for,  you  could  easily  insert  them,  and  that 
would  not  only  be  an  advantage  in  tempting  new  purchasers 
to  buy,  but  also,  from  the  great  augmentation  of  size  it 
would  occasion  in  the  volume,  many  of  those  who  bought  the 
first  edition  would  possess  themselves  of  copies  of  the  second 
to  have  the  wmrk  complete.’' 

This  remark  of  the  publisher  convinced  me.  I immediately 
gave  my  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  tales,  which  he  then 
placed  in  my  custody,  and  in  return,  I gave  into  his  hands 
the  following  concluding  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


CONCLUSION — MY  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  ASYLUM. 

HAD  hardly  passed  the  fifth  anniversary  of  my 
sojourn  in  the  asylum,  when  a marked  difference 
took  place  in  the  manner  and  character  of  Dr 
Meadows.  From  being  excessively  courteous  and  patient, 
he  became  exceedingly  caustic  and  irritable,  and  the  amiable 
attention  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  bestow  on  those 
unfortunates  committed  to  his  care,  changed  into  a careless- 
ness and  indifference  utterly  out  of  place  with  duties  as 
onerous  as  those  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  In  fact  the 
patients  in  our  part  of  the  asylufn  seldom  saw  him,  except  at 
dinner-time,  and  even  then  with  no  great  regularity,  while  his 
visits  to  the  incurables  were  frequently  two  or  three  days 
asunder.  But  what  annoyed  me  the  most  was  the  affliction 
his  altered  behaviour  caused  his  poor  wife.  We  had  noticed 
for  more  than  twelve  months  past  that  her  dress,  and  that  of 
her  children,  had  become  more  and  more  shabby,  although 
this  appeared  to  have  but  little  effect  on  her  spirits,  but  now 
she  seemed  utterly  distressed  and  broken-hearted.  Although 
we  had  not  been  directly  informed  on  the  matter,  there  was 
little  doubt  this  change  had  been  caused  in  some  way  by  that 
accursed  organ,  for  the  doctor  seemed  now  utterly  absorbed  in 
its  advancement.  Day  by  day  and  all  day  long  were  the  most 
lugubrious  sounds  issuing  from  the  room  in  which  it  was  built, 
and  night  was  frequently  made  hideous  from  the  same  cause. 
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When  first  I entered  the  asylum,  three  years  was  the  time  the 
doctor  had  allowed  himself  for  the  completion  of  his  organ, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  it  was  far  from  being  finished. 
True,  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  month,  the  work  had  somewhat  languished,  but  now  it 
progressed  (judging  from  its  groans)"  incessantly. 

My  curiosity  at  last  was  insupportable,  and  I requested 
Mme.  Reumont,  whose  curiosity  on  the  subject  was  as  great 
as  my  own,  to  obtain  from  Mrs  Meadows  the  cause  of  her  un- 
happiness ; this  was  the  more  easy  to  accomplish  as  a certain 
sort  of  intimacy  was  established  between  the  two  ladies,  and 
Mme.  Reumont  frequently  assisted  Mrs  Meadows  in  the 
education  of  her  young  children  in  their  different  studies, 
with  the  exception  of  Greek  history,  which  Mrs  Meadows  had 
especial  instructions  from  the  doctor  to  avoid. 

Mme.  Reumont  with  great  ease  accomplished  her  task.  On 
hearing  her  report,  my  indignation  against  the  doctor  was 
aroused  to  a point  difficult  to  describe.  It  appeared  that  the 
construction  of  the  organ  had,  during  the  past  two  years,  made 
little  progress  in  consequence  of  the  doctor  s want  of  funds, 
but  although  his  handicraft  had  languished,  unfortunately 
his  brain  had  been  fully  employed,  and  he  had  inyented  a new 
stop,  which,  in  his  idea,  if  carried  out,  would  make  his  fortune. 
The  unfortunate  conclusion  he  had  arrived  at,  that  ot  complete 
success,  utterly  destroyed  the  small  stock  of  prudence  he  had 
still  left,  and  he  mortgaged  in  the  first  instance,  unknown  to 
liis  wife,  a small  income  of  some  thirty  pounds  a-year,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  her  by  a distant  relative,  but  which  un- 
fortunately had  never  been  secured  to  her.  Of  course  the  law 
expenses  were  heavy  on  the  small  amount  raised,  and  the  in- 
terest he  had  agreed  to  pay  was  in  proportion  equally  ex- 
orbitant. There  was,  lie  considered,  a good  chance  of  fortune 
open  to  him  if  he  completed  his  organ  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  he  worked  at  it  unceasingly,  night  and  day,  the  small 
capital  he  possessed  vanishing  rapidly  the  while. 
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It  was  with  great  difficulty  I concealed  from  him  my  in- 
dignation ; fortunately,  in  one  respect,  I met  him  but  seldom. 
I discovered,  however,  that  his  insanity  had  carried  him  even 
beyond  the  limits  told  me  by  Mme.  Reumont,  for  he  had 
applied  for  a patent  for  his  invention,  and  to  accomplish  this 
lie  had  accepted  bills  at  a ruinous  rate  of  discount  to  obtain 
the  extra  money  he  required. 

This  information  decided  me.  I took  the  opportunity  of 
inviting  those  of  the  patients  who  were  likely  to  understand 
my  arguments,  to  meet  me  in  the  garden,  near  the  spot  where 
the  memorable  interview  took  place  between  Dinah  Searle 
and  Mr  Brown  To  meet  them  unknown  by  the  establish- 
ment officials  was  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  might  have  been 
expected,  for  as  I have  already  said,  the  doctor  was  occupied 
all  day  with  his  organ,  and  as  a natural  sequence,  all  the  assist- 
ants were  proportionally  remiss  in  their  duties. 

It  was  on  a fine  summer’s  afternoon  when  we  met. 
There  were  ten  gentlemen  including  myself;  the  only  lady 
was  Mme.  Reumont,  the  two  other  lady  patients  I did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  invite.  Proceedings  commenced  by  my 
being  requested  to  act  as  chairman,  and  I was  then  invited  to 
express  my  views  of  the  doctor’s  conduct.  This  I did  with 
all  the  little  eloquence  I was  master  of.  In  the  first  place, 
I commenced  with  great  caution.  I stated  that  although 
there  were  doubtless  more  than  one  among  us  to  whom 
restraint  was  a matter  of  prudence,  the  majority  were  residing 
in  the  asylum  solely  for  the  sake  of  retirement,  and  of  being 
under  the  supervision  of  a gentleman  whose  principal  charge 
was  to  minister  to  their  comfort  and  health.  It  was.  however, 
a question  now  for  them  to  consider,  whether  the  present 
behaviour  of  Dr  Meadows  was  or  was  not  such  as  rendered 
him  unworthy  of  the  appointment  he  held  : and  whether  it 
was  not  inconsistent  with  common  sense  that  a man  conduct- 
ing himself  little  better  than  a mischievous  maniac  should 
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have  the  control  of  those,  the  most  infirm  of  whom  were 
infinitely  more  rational  than  himself.  The  question  was  now 
before  them,  and  any  proposition  that  might  be  made  by  any 
gentleman  present  on  the  subject  could  now  be  entertained. 

I waited  patiently  for  some  one  to  speak,  but  as  no  one 
appeared  willing  to  take  the  lead,  I again  repeated  my 
invitation.  After  a little  time  a gentleman  begged  to  offer 
a few  remarks.  He  began  lucidly  enough,  and  spoke  of  the 
doctor’s  behaviour  most  rationally  ; but  as  he  progressed  he 
diverged  considerably  from  the  subject,  till  at  last  I was 
obliged  to  call  his  attention  to  the  question  before  the  meet- 
ing, as  I found  he  had  got  into  a disquisition  on  the  uses  for 
which  Providence  had  designed  the  tobacco  plant.  He  be- 
came exceedingly  angry  at  my  impertinent  interference,  as  he 
called  it,  and  left  the  meeting.  I then  inquired  if  any  other 
gentleman  would  like  to  address  the  meeting,  but  no  one 
answered.  I next  endeavoured  to  give  them  courage  by 
speaking  myself.  I shewed  that  by  tacitly  standing  by  while 
the  doctor  was  ruining  his  wife  and  family,  we  were,  to  a 
certain  degree,  making  ourselves  participators  in  the  matter, 
and  that  common  humanity  should  induce  us  to  interfere. 
That  even  if  the  docter  were  in  his  right  senses,  it  was  dero- 
gatory in  us  to  admit  his  authority  while  pursuing  his  absurd 
occupation  j for  a man  of  science,  however  learned,  however 
humane,  was,  while  irrationally  following  up  a ruinous  hobby, 
a just  object  of  ridicule  and  contempt  even  to  a community 
of  lunatics. 

This  sentence,  which  I had  hoped  would  have  produced  a 
most  favourable  effect,  had  one  unfortunately  precisely  the 
contrary,  for  each  seemed  to  think  J alluded  personally  to 
him  in  the  term  lunatic,  and  that  1 excepted  myself,  i had 
great  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  unfortunate  impression  ; but 
at  last  I succeeded.  In  the  end,  a considerable  amount  of 
animation  was  aroused  among  them  by  my  eloquence  ; and  I 
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was  on  the  point  of  explaining  to  them  my  plan  for  setting  the 
doctor’s  authority  completely  at  defiance,  when,  unfortunately, 
that  gentleman  made  his  appearance  at  the  further  extremity 
of  the  walk,  and  all  my  auditors,  as  if  by  magic,  immediately 
vanished,  with  the  exception  of  Mme.  Reumont,  who  faithfully 
stood  by  me  to  the  last.  I must  confess,  however,  so  strong 
is  the  force  of  habit,  that  I felt  my  courage  rapidly  diminish 
when  I saw  the  doctor ; and  even  poor  Xerxes’  cheek  became 
paler  than  usual.  My  alarm  increased  as  the  doctor  ap- 
proached us,  till  it  became  too  great  to  bear.  Ijthen  offered 
my  arm  to  my  fair  companion,  and  turning  down  a side  walk, 
we  made  our  escape  in  a most  undignified  manner. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that,  although  I left  the  field  in  a 
somewhat  hurried  manner,  that  my  determination  to  resist  the 
doctor’s  authority  was  in  any  way  diminished ; on  the  con- 
trary, I felt  annoyed  with  myself  for  not  having  shewn  a bold 
face  when  I saw  him  in  the  garden.  At  the  same  time,  I 
must  confess,  the  opposition  I intended  to  offer  him  was  by 
no  means  that  of  open  rebellion,  but  rather  to  effect  a success- 
ful retreat.  In  plain  English,  I intended,  if  possibly,  to  escape 
from  the  asylum.  Eor  some  time  I deliberated  whether  I 
would  acquaint  any  of  the  patients  with  my  design.  Prudence 
taught  me  that  my  secret  would  run  a far  better  chance  of 
being  kept  if  I concealed  my  intention ; but,  after  a little  con- 
sideration, I found  I should  require  some  assistance,  so  I re- 
solved on  making  a confidant  of  Mme.  Reumont.  My  principal 
reason  for  this  was,  that  she  had  ready  access  to  Mrs  Meadows's 
sitting-room,  and  I felt  certain  that  the  keys,  opening  the 
doors  of  the  house  as  well  as  the  entrance  gates,  were  fre- 
quently left  in  her  custody. 

Mme.  Reumont  received  my  communication  in  a manner  I 
little  expected.  She  readily  promised  to  assist  me,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  accompany  me. 
This  was  certainly  a far  greater  honour  than  I had  wished  for, 
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not  that  I would  not  most  readily  assist  her,  but  that  I feared 
that  I should  have  great  difficulty  in  deciding  what  I should 
do  with  her  when  we  were  at  liberty.  Scandal,  I thought, 
might  also  be  busy  on  the  subject ; for  although  Mine. 
Reumont’s  age,  appearance,  and  strict  propriety  of  demeanour, 
would  be  a sufficient  guarantee  to  any  one  with  a well-regu- 
lated mind,  still  all  mankind  were  not  so  well-disposed,  and 
for  a country  newspaper,  the  description  of  an  elopement  from 
a lunatic  asylum  would  be  too  great  a boon  for  a conscientious 
reporter  to  miss. 

I endeavoured  to  put  these  reasons  before  Mme.  Reumont 
in  their  least  objectionable  form,  but  I found  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  on  the  subject,  and  I could  not  alter  her  deter- 
mination. She  also  told  me,  with  as  near  an  approach  to  a 
blush  as  she  could  put  on  without  artificial  assistance,  that  a 
strict  sense  of  propriety  was  one  reason  for  her  wishing  to 
escape — that,  in  fact,  the  odious  Mr  Brown,  of  whose  character 
the  reader  has  already  had  a description,  had  lately  been  mak- 
ing himself  “very  particular,”  and  she  was  resolved  she  would 
no  longer  expose  herself  to  his  advances.  Finding  she  con- 
tinued resolute  1 gave  way,  and  she  promised  to  obtain  for 
me,  if  possible,  the  information  1 required  respecting  the  keys 
being  occasionally  left  in  Mrs  Meadows s custody. 

Her  first  visit  to  Mrs  Meadows  after  our  conversation  put 
her  in  possession -of  the  fact  that  a duplicate  set  ol  keys  wcic 
always  kept  in  the  upper  drawer  of  an  escritoir  in  that  lady’s 
bed-room,  and,  moreover,  that  this  drawer  she  had  never  seen 
locked,  so  the  keys,  if  necessary,  could  easily  be  obtained. 

To  escape  from  the  asylum  seemed  now  no  difficult  feat, 
and  1 immediately  began  to  make  preparations  for  carrying  it 
into  effect.  My  only  trouble  now  was  what  I should  do  with 
Mme.  Reumont  when  we  were  once  outside  the  walls  of  the 
establishment ; but  I had  given  my  word  to  take  her  with  me, 
and  I had  no  alternative  but  to  keep  it.  For  my  own  part, 
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I purposed  getting  safely  lodged  in  some  quiet  street  in  Lon- 
don, and  then  to  write  to  my  wife,  informing  her  of  the  step 
I had  taken.  She  was  at  the  time  residing  in  the  south  of 
France,  whither  she  had  been  obliged  to  remove  in  consequence 
of  the  consumptive  tendency  of  my  son. 

My  first  step  was  to  remove  certain  indispensable  garments 
from  my  room,  and  place  them  in  a carpet-bag,  which  I con- 
cealed in  a shrubbery  near  the  entrance  gates.  I requested 
Lime.  Reumont  to  follow  my  example,  and  the  same  time  ad- 
vising her  to  take  as  few  things  as  possible,  as  we  should  have 
to  walk  some  miles  before  we  should  arrive  at  the  nearest  rail- 
way station.  She  promised  to  follow  my  advice,  and  for  once, 
a lady’s  idea  of  a small  package,  in  relation  to  luggage,  and  a 
gentleman’s  perfectly  corresponded.  A bonnet-box  was  all 
she  required,  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  its  construction, 
refused  to  carry  anything  heavy.  This,  when  in  order,  was 
hidden  with  my  carpet-bag ; and,  as  all  things  were  now  ready 
for  our  departure,  if  we  could  obtain  the  keys,  I requested 
Mine.  Reumont  to  possess  herself  of  them  as  soon  as  she 
possibly  could. 

To  my  great  satisfaction,  the  next  night  the  opportunity 
presented  itself.  About  nine  o’clock  that  evening  Lime. 
Reumont  was  in  Llrs  Lleadows’s  bed-room,  when  the  doctor’s 
voice  was  heard  below  asking  impatiently  some  questions  of  a 
servant,  to  which,  however,  he  could  get  no  answer.  As  he 
appeared,  by  his  voice,  to  be  getting  very  angry,  his  wife  left 
her  room  in  order  to  play  the  part  of  peace-maker,  and  in  her 
absence  Lime.  Reumont  possessed  herself  of  the  keys.  Shortly 
afterwards  she  invented  an  excuse  to  leave  Llrs  Lleadows, 
and  having  found  me  in  the  garden,  she  told  me  of  the  suc- 
cess of  her  proceedings.  She  then  placed  the  keys  in  my 
hands,  and  it  was  arranged  that  about  midnight  I should  go 
to  her  room,  as  we  might  then  be  tolerably  certain  the  house- 
hold would  be  in  their  first  sleep,  and  our  escape  would  be 
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the  more  easy.  Everything  fell  out  as  we  wished.  With  very 
little  difficulty  the  keys  were  fitted  to  the  locks,  and  these 
were  too  frequently  used  not  to  turn  easily.  We  then  crept 
along  the  darkest  walks  till  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  our 
luggage  was  concealed,  and  all  being  now  ready  for  departure, 
we  opened  the  front  gates,  and  the  next  moment  found  our- 
selves in  full  liberty  on  the  common. 

Although  I did  not  know  the  road  to  the  railway  station 

at , I knew  tolerably  well  in  what  position  it  lay,  and  I 

bore  away  for  it  across  the  common,  finding  my  way  as  I best 
could,  which  occasionally  was  somewhat  difficult,  not  only 
from  my  own  inability  readily  to  surmount  the  obstacles  I 
encountered  ; but  with  the  difficulty  I also  had  with  my 
companion  who  was  far  less  agile  than  myself.  Fortunately, 
after  we  had  been  about  two  hours  on  foot,  the  day  began  to 
break,  and  this  rendered  our  task  the  more  easy,  as  we  could 
now,  to  a certain  extent,  choose  our  way.  Mine.  Reumont,  in 
fact,  bore  up  wonderfully  indeed ; she  did  not  appear  to 
suffer  from  fatigue  more  than  myselt.  Little  conversation 
passed  between  us ; we  were  both  too  much  occupied  with 
our  own  thoughts.  About  five  o’clock  we  met  an  old  farm- 
labourer  going  to  his  work,  and  of  him  we  inquired  our  way 
to  the  railway  station.  He  seemed  greatly  surprised  to  see 
us,  but  made  no  remark,  and  pointed  out  our  way  to  us 
civilly  enough.  He,  moreover,  told  us,  that  if  we  walked  on 
smartly  we  should  catch  the  train  which  started  at  'Seven 
o’clock  for  London. 

This  intelligence  gave  us  fresh  courage,  and  we  started 
onward  again  on  our  journey,  and  all  the  more  speedily  as  we 
were  now  upon  the  high-road.  In  fact,  such  good  speed  did 
we  make,  that  we  reached  the  railway  station  nearly  twenty 
minutes  before  the  train  started.  By  degrees,  passengers 
began  to  arrive  and  take  their  tickets,  and  I procured  two  tor 
the  first  class  for  myself  and  companion.  Wo  then  seated 
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ourselves  on  a bench  on  the  platform  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  train.  I hardly  knew,  at  first,  for  what  reason  all  the 
passengers  appeared  to  regard  us  with  looks  of  great  surprise  ; 
at  last,  however,  I was  able  to  account  for  it.  On  glancing  at 
the  face  of  my  companion,  I noticed  a certain  wildness  of 
expression  I had  never  remarked  in  her  while  we  were  residing 
in  the  asylum.  In  fact,  I was  obliged  to  admit  the  astonish- 
ment visible  in  the  countenances  of  the  other  passengers  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at. 

I was  much  annoyed  at  the  circumstance,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  requesting  her  to  put  down  her  veil,  so  as  in  part  to 
conceal  her  face,  when  she  touched  me  on  the  arm.  and 
whispered  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  me  for  a moment. 
She  then  rose  and  walked  to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 
platform.  I followed  her  immediately,  aud  when  we  were 
out  of  ear-shot  of  the  others,  she  stopped : “ Do  not  think  I wish 
to  offend  you,”  she  said,  with  much  sympathy  of  tone  and 
manner ; “ but  there  is  a peculiar  expression  on  your  face 
which  seems  to  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  passengers.  Do 
you  not  think  it  will  be  more  agreeable  for  you  if  we  kept 
somewhat  away  from  them  ? ” 

I was  perfectly  astonished  at  the  poor  woman's  remark.  I 
never  in  my  life  had  heard  a more  complete  piece  of  female 
vanity,  or  a greater  proof  with  what  facility  women  can  shut 
their  eyes  to  anything  uncomplimentary.  I.  however,  gave 
in  to  her  folly,  and  we  waited  apart  from  the  rest  till  the  train 
arrived,  when  I,  fortunately,  found  an  unoccupied  coupe  for 
three  persons,  and  in  it  I placed  Mine.  Reumont.  Before 
entering  it  myself,  I whispered  to  the  guard,  that  my  com- 
panion was  suffering  under  an  unfortunate  delusion,  and  that 
I should  feel  obliged  if  he  would  put  no  other  passengers 
into  our  compartment.  He  looked  at  me,  I thou  Hit,  in  a 
somewhat  impertinent  manner,  but  promised  he  would  do  as 
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I requested,  and  I must  do  liim  the  justice  to  say  he  kept  his 
word. 

The  train  moved  off.  I threw  myself  back  in  the  carriage 
and  spoke  not  a word  to  my  companion,  for  her  observation 
about  my  expression  of  countenance  had  annoyed  me  ex- 
tremely. Presently  I became  drowsy,  and  shortly  afterwards 
I fell  asleep.  I know  not  how  long  I continued  so,  or  how- 
many  stations  we  passed  ; but  at  last  I was  awoke,  not  only 
by  the  train  stopping,  but  also  by  the  loud  sobbing  of  Mme. 
Reumont.  I roused  myself  and  looked  around  me,  and  the 
cause  of  her  grief  was  in  a moment  apparent.  A company  of 
Highland  soldiers  were  awaiting  on  the  platform  of  the  station 
the  arrival  of  the  train,  and  no  sooner  had  Mme  Reumont 
cast  her  eyes  on  them  than  the  spirit  of  Xerxes  immediately 
took  possession  of  her  body,  and  she  forthwith  gave  way  to 
her  sorrow  on  the  old  subject — that  in  how  short  a time  they 
would  be  no  more.  As  the  train  had  to  wait  some  minutes 
at  the  station,  the  soldiers,  attracted  by  her  singular  appear- 
ance, gathered  round  the  carriage  at  first  in  astonishment ; 
but  when  they  perceived  the  burlesque  sorrow  of  the  poor 
lady,  that  feeling  turned  to  merriment,  and  they  broke  into  a 
loud  laugh  each  time  any  particularly  absurd  gesture  caught 
their  attention. 

I cannot  describe  how  terribly  annoyed  I vns  at  the  whole 
scene.  1 bent  forward,  and  begged  Mme.  Reumont  to  lean 
back  from  the  window.  She  paid  me  little  attention,  and 
then  only  replied  to  my  entreaty  by  an  impatient  gesture, 
which  did  not  pass  without  notice  by  the  soldiers,  one  of 
whom  caught  sight  of  me  in  my  corner,  and  immediately  com- 
municated the  fact  to  his  comrades.  Bad  as  the  conduct  of 
the  men  had  been  before,  it  now  became  intolerably  worse. 
A certain  sort  of  rude  gallantry  had  restrained  them  only  to 
laughing  at  Mme.  Reuinont’s  behaviour  : but  in  my  case  it 
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was  different  • every  coarse  jest  they  could  think  of  was  im- 
mediately played  off  on  me,  some  asking  Mme.  Reumont 
whether  that  strange-looking  cove  in  the  comer  was  her  young 
man  ; others,  whether  we  had  had  a quarrel ; if  so  they  were 
sure  she  was  right,  and  they  would  stand  up  for  her.  Some 
advised  her  to  leave  such  an  ill-looking  humbug  as  I was.  and 
join  their  party  ; while  another  had  the  abominable  insolence 
to  advise  us  to  kiss  and  make  it  up. 

My  anger  was  rising  fast  at  this  annoyance,  and  I hardly 
know  to  what  length  it  would  have  carried  me,  when  the 
station-master’s  bell  fortunately  sounded.  The  soldiers  were 
then  obliged  to  take  their  seats  in  the  carriages  prepared  for 
them,  and  for  the  moment  I was  relieved  from  their  pjre- 
sence. 

As  soon  as  the  train  moved  on,  I attempted  to  expostulate 
with  Mme.  Reumont  on  her  absurd  conduct,  but  I met  with 
no  success  ; on  the  contrary,  she  threatened  me  that,  if  I did 
not  desist,  she  would  put  herself  at  the  head  of  her  troops  at 
the  next  station.  I was  so  vexed  with  her,  that,  had  she  put 
her  threat  into  execution,  I do  not  believe  it  would  have 
caused  me  the  slightest  annoyance  ; but  when  I remembered 
the  absurd  hallucination  under  which  she  laboured,  I thought 
it  would  be  ungenerous  on  my  part  to  withdraw  from  her  my 
protection  exactly  at  the  moment  she  most  required  it.  I 
therefore  took  no  further  notice  of  her.  but  let  her  continue 
her  sobs  as  long  as  she  pleased. 

Each  time  the  train  stopped,  which  fortunately  was  not 
very  often,  I had  a repetition  of  the  infliction,  but  on  no  other 
occasion  did  I attempt  to  interfere  with  the  poor  woman,  but 
allowed  her  to  continue  her  absurd  behaviour  undisturbed. 

At  last  my  tormentors,  the  Highlanders,  to  my  great  joy, 
left  the  train,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  journey  passed 
without  further  annoyance  from  Mme.  Reumont.  Indeed,  to 
my  great  relief,  she,  worn  out  by  her  long  walk  in  the  night. 
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and  entranced  by  the  ridiculous  display  she  had  made  of  her 
feelings,  fell  fast  asleep  ; nor  did  she  once  awake  during  the 
last  fifty  miles  of  our  journey. 

I had  now  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  indulge  in  my 
own  thoughts,  and  they  turned  naturally  on  the  inventions  I 
had  carried  on  to  such  a dangerous  degree.  The  rapidity  at 
which  the  train  was  rolling  on  contributed,  in  no  slight  man- 
ner, to  that  current  of  thought.  The  more  I reflected  on  the 
subject  the  more  attractive  it  became ; and  at  last  the  idea 
came  over  me  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  cany  on 
my  invention,  solely  as  far  as  related  to  the  motive-power  for 
propelling  railway  carriages,  and  resolutely  to  abstain  from  the 
temptation  of  pursuing  the  study  further.  The  more  I 
thought  over  the  matter  the  more  possible  it  appeared. 
“ Why,  after  all,”  I argued,  “ should  I keep  from  mankind  an 
invention  which  would  immensely  benefit  them,  merely  from 
the  possibility  that  I might  carry  it  to  a point  so  terribly  de- 
structive, and  to  endanger  the  universe  1 If  such  an  idea  were 
to  actuate  others,  no  physician  would  prescribe  a narcotic  for 
a patient  in  pain,  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to  carry  on  the 
prescription  till  it  had  caused  the  death  of  the  individual  pre- 
scribed for.  No  ; I was  resolved.  I would  go  on  with  my 
invention  for  the  improvement  of  locomotives,  and  that  I 
would  manfully  resist  all  temptations  to  carry  it  further.” 

I now  began  to  apply  my  thoughts  to’  the  mechanical  com- 
binations requisite  for  the  proper  working  of  my  engine;  and 
everything  appeared  so  clearly  defined  before  me  that  success 
was  certain.  The  rapidity  of  the  train — for  we  did  not  stop 
once  during  the  last  forty  miles  of  our  journey — contributed 
to  assist  me  in  my  plans,  by  proving  that,  if  the  engine  draw- 
ing us,  even  with  the  present  immense  rapidity,  was  under 
perfect  control,  it  would  require  only  a little  more  study  on 
my  part  to  complete  and  control  an  engine  which  would  im- 
measurably surpass  every  locomotive  at  present  at  work. 
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This  current  of  thought  continued  till  our  speed  slackened 
previous  to  our  arrival  at  our  journey's  end  ; and  then  for  the 
first  time  I began  to  consider  in  what  part  of  the  metropolis  I 
should  take  up  my  abode.  After  thinking  the  subject  over 
for  a few  minutes,  I resolved  on  applying  at  the  house  of  a 
respectable  woman  living  in  Lambeth,  and  who  formerly  had 
been  in  our  service,  and,  in  fact,  who  had  married  from  our 
house. 

The  train  stopped,  and  the  collector  applied  for  our  tickets. 
I now  aroused  my  companion  from  her  slumbers  with  some 
little  difficulty,  but  it  required  a great  deal  more  to  make  her 
collect  her  scattered  senses.  Frankly,  when  I looked  at  her, 
I was  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  her  society,  so  deplorable  was 
the  figure  she  made.  Her  bonnet  was  completely  crushed  by 
leaning:  it  against  the  cushions  of  the  carriage.  The  tears  had 
dried  upon  her  face  with  the  dust  which  had  also  accumulated 
on  it  during  our  journey,  and  her  long  gray  hair  hung  in  dis- 
order’ on  her  cheeks.  Altogether  she  presented  just  as  dis- 
reputable an  appearance  of  excessive  maudlin  intoxication  as 
could  ivell  be  imagined.  When  we  alighted  from  the  carriages 
we  were  stared  at  and  commented  on  by  everybody.  The 
porters  laughed  openly  at  us,  and  the  cabmen  appeared  to  have 
resolved  unanimously  not  to  take  us.  There  we  stood  on  the 
platform  till  the  rest  of  the  passengers  had  left,  but  we  still 
had  around  us  a group  of  idlers,  who  were  insufferably  annoy- 
ing. At  last  a good-natured  policeman  obtained  for  us  a cab, 
and  we  proceeded  to  the  lodging-house  in  Lambeth. 

Fortunately,  we  found  the  landlady  at  home,  and  we  were 
ushered  by  her  into  her  little  parlour.  I was  somewhat  an- 
noyed at  the  total  absence  of  pleasure  she  exhibited  on  seeing 
me,  but  I soon  justly  attributed  it  to  the  surprise  our  visit 
must  have  caused  her.  I told  her  we  wished  to  take  her 
apartments,  and  inquired  what  rooms  she  had  at  the  moment 
to  let.  She  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  then  told  me  she 
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had  none ; that  her  house  was  quite  full.  This  I knew  to  be 
untrue,  as  the  bill  announcing  apartments  to  let  still  remained 
in  the  window.  At  last  I understood  the  reason  of  her  be- 
haviour— the  extraordinary  appearance  of  Mine.  Reumont 
evidently  alarmed  her.  I told  her  I wished  to  speak  to  her 
in  private,  and  we  went  into  the  passage,  leaving  Mine. 
Reumont  in  the  parlour.  When  we  were  by  ourselves,  1 
shortly  explained  to  her  the  unfortunate  infirmity  of  my  poor 
fellow-traveller,  and  that  it  was  my  intention  immediately  to 
apply  to  her  friends  to  have  her  placed  under  restraint.  She 
simply  replied  by  asking  me  if  my  wife  knew  of  my  being  in 
London  ? I told  her  she  did  not,  but  that  I proposed  writing 
to  her  the  next  day,  informing  her  of  the  circumstance.  I 
further  explained  to  her  my  reasons  for  leaving  Shirley  Hall, 
and  I then  requested  her  to  accommodate  us,  even  if  it  were 
only  for  a few  days.  She  made  no  further  objection,  and 
assigned  to  us  the  parlour  as  our  sitting-room.  To  Mine. 
Reumont  she  gave  a bed-room  at  the  top  of  the  hou&e ; mine 
was  to  be  the  small  room  behind  the  parlour.  She  then  left 
us  to  prepare  our  dinner,  and,  in  the  meantime,  Mme. 
Reumont  and  myself  each  retired  to  our  rooms  to  make 
what  little  toilet  preparations  we  could  before  our  meal  was 
ready. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  when  Mme.  Reumont  presented 
herself  at  the  dinner-table  her  appearance  had  wonderfully 
improved  from  what  it  was  when  we  entered  the  house.  Dur- 
ing our  meal,  little  conversation  passed  between  us,  for  I was 
still  exceedingly  annoyed  at  her  behaviour  in  the  train.  After 
dinner  she  went  out  for  a walk  with  the  landlady,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  some  purchases,  but  I remained  at  home  to  write 
a letter  to  my  dear  wife,  informing  her  of  the  step  I had  taken. 
It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock  before  I had  completed  it,  and  then, 
as  I felt  exceedingly  fatigued,  I went  to  bed  without  waiting 
for  the  return  of  Mme.  Jleumont  and  the  landlady.  I soon 
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fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  by  some  persons  talking  in  the 
passage — they  were  Mme.  Reumont  and  the  landlady. 

“ Poor  man  !”  said  Mme.  Reumont ; “you  have  no  idea  of 
the  trouble  I had  with  him  in  the  train.  He  made  himself  so 
ridiculous,  that  all  eyes  were  upon  us.” 

I was  so  enraged  at  the  remark,  that  had  not  delicacy  pre- 
vented me,  I should  have  leaped  out  of  bed  and  ordered  her 
to  leave  the  house,  but  I resolved  the  next  morning  to  give  her 
such  a lesson  as  should  teach  her  the  propriety  of  holding  her 
tongue,  or  the  necessity  of  seeking  another  dwelling. 

The  next  morning  I awoke  at  a somewhat  late  hour.  On 
going  into  the  parlour  I found  the  breakfast  laid  for  only  one 
person.  I rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  the  cause.  I was  told, 
in  reply,  that  Mme.  Reumont  had  taken  an  early  breakfast  in 
her  own  room,  and  had  immediately  afterwards  left  the  house, 
promising  to  be  home  to  dinner.  “ Ho  matter,  I thought  : 
“ my  lesson  shall  not  be  the  less  severe  for  that.” 

After  breakfast,  my  first  act  was  to  post  the  letter  to  my 
wife,  mjr  next  to  call  on  my  solicitor  j fortunately  I found 
him  at  home.  He  appeared  perfectly  astonished  to  see  me,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  at  first  I felt  somewhat  annoyed.  I 
told  him  my  reasons  for  leaving  the  asylum,  and  my  deter- 
mination to  go  on  with  my  inventions,  and  I concluded  by 
asking  him  to  advance  me  some  money  for  that  purpose.  He 
replied  that  at  the  moment  he  was  somewhat  short  of  cash, 
but  that  he  would  write  me  a cheque  for  twenty  pounds. 
He  then  inquired  if  I had  written  to  my  wife  ? I told  him  I 
had,  and  he  said  I had  done  well,  or  she  would  naturally 
have  felt  great  uneasiness  at  my  escape,  if  the  intelligence 
had  reached  her  from  any  indifferent  person.  He  then  ad- 
vised me,  in  relation  to  my  invention,  not  to  make  any  models, 
but  simply  to  content  myself  with  drawings,  till  1 was  fully 
prepared  to  carry  out  my  plans,  and  then  he  would  assist  me 
as  far  as  lay  in  liis  power.  He  also  kindly  requested  me  to 
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call  on  him  frequently  and  explain  to  him  the  progress  I 
made, — all  of  which  I readily  promised,  and  I afterwards  took 
my  leave  of  him,  determined  to  act  exactly  by  his  advice. 

I arrived  at  home  about  half-an-hour  before  dinner-time, 
and  after  making  some  hasty  preparations,  I seated  myself  in 
the  parlour,  determining,  before  we  commenced  our  meal,  to 
have  a perfect  understanding  with  Mine.  Reumont.  Dinner 
was  served  up,  but  as  Mme.  Reumont  had  not  yet  appeared, 
I requested  the  landlady  to  tap  at  her  door  and  inform  her 
that  it  was  ready.  To  my  great  surprise  I was  informed  that 
she  had  not  yet  returned  since  she  left  home  in  the  morning. 
I waited  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  as  she  did  not  make 
her  appearance  I dined  without  her.  Night  came  on,  still 
she  did  not  return.  I waited  up  for  her  till  considerably  past 
midnight,  and  then  went  to  bed,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  non- 
appearance  of  the  poor  woman. 

When  I arose  the  next  morning  I inquired  of  the  landlady 
whether  Mme.  Reumont  had  returned.  “ She  had  not,  nor 
had  she  received  any  intelligence  of  her.”  What  had  become 
of  the  poor  creature  1 could  not  imagine,  and  for  some  time  I 
was  at  a loss  what  steps  to  take  to  find  her,  for  all  my  ani- 
mosity had  vanished  at  the  recollection  of  her  helpless  condi- 
tion. At  last  I resolved  that,  immediately  after  I had  finished 
my  breakfast,  I would  make  an  application  at  the  nearest 
police-station  for  advice  and  assistance. 

I ordered  my  breakfast,  and  while  it  was  preparing  I occu- 
pied myself  with  looking  over  my  morning  paper.  When  I 
came  to  the  police  reports,  that  under  the  head  of  Marlborough 
Street  caught  my  earnest  attention. 

It  stated  that,  shortly  before  the  closing  of  the  court,  a 
police  constable,  accompanied  by  a sergeant  in  the  Guards, 
brought  before  the  magistrates  an  elderly  latlylike  woman, 
with  a slight  foreign  accent,  charged  with  creating  a disturb- 
ance that  morning  in  Hyde  Park.  It  appeared  that  during 
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an  inspection  of  one  of  the  regiments,  the  prisoner  rushed 
forward  and  called  upon  the  soldiers  to  obey  her  as  their 
sovereign,  and  on  the  police  attempting  to  remove  her,  she 
behaved  in  so  violent  a manner  that  she  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody. The  sergeant  corroborated  the  policeman’s  evidence, 
but  stated  that  it  was  his  colonel’s  hope  that  no  punishment 
would  be  awarded  the  poor  creature,  as  she  was  evidently 
insane.  The  magistrate  asked  the  prisoner  whether  she  had 
any  defence  to  make ; but  he  could  obtain  no  answer.  Dur- 
ing the  examination  the  prisoner  continued  to  weep  bitterly, 
wringing  her  hands  the  while,  and  predicting  the  speedy 
death  of  the  sergeant.  The  magistrate  inquired  whether  any 
one  present  was  acquainted  with  the  poor  woman,  and  an 
inspector  of  police,  who  had  that  moment  entered  the  court, 
replied  that  she  exactly  answered  the  description  of  one  of 
two  maniacs  who  had  escaped  from  a respectable  lunatic 
asylum,  and  for  whose  detention  a reward  had  been  offered. 
The  other  was  a gentleman,  but,  as.  yet,  no  information  had 
been  received  of  him,  though,  perhaps,  through  the  prisoner, 
some  clue  might  be  obtained  to  his  present  residence.  It  was 
the  more  necessary,  he  said,  as  the  poor  man  was  afflicted  with 
a most  absurd  monomania. 

Although  I was  pleased  to  hear  that  Mme.  Reumont  was 
again  in 'safe  hands,  I could  not  conceal  my  indignation  at  the 
description  that  miserable,  maniacal,  organ-building  doctor  had 
given  of  me.  Fortunately,  no  one  in  town  knew  my  address 
but  my  solicitor,  and  I called  on  him  as  soon  as  I had  finished 
my  breakfast,  and  -begged  him  not  to  betray  me.  He  promised 
me  he  would  not,  and  insisted  I should  call  on  him  daily  to  let 
him  know  how  I got  on  with  my  inventions,  so  great  was  the 
interest  he  felt  in  them.  He  also  requested  I would  inform 
him  the  moment  my  wife  arrived  in  England,  as  his  wife  par- 
ticularly wished  to  see  her.  Both  his  requests  I promised  to 
obey,  and  I left  him  with  my  mind  considerably  more  at  ease. 
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I now  began  to  work  assiduously  at  my  invention,  taking 
care- the  while  to  avoid  any  subject  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  my  new  locomotive  engine.  I determined  not  to  , 
hurry  it,  but  to  complete  what  I had  undertaken  carefully 
and  well.  All  went  ou'for  some  time  most  prosperously.  One 
morning,  however,  a circumstance  occurred,  which  at  fiist  ap- 
peared but  of  small  moment,  but  which  gradually  opened  out 
till  it  became  of  terrible  interest. 


I was  occupied  with  my  morning  paper,  when  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  description  of  some  experiments  in  spirit- 
ualism which  had  been  performed  by  Air  Home.  At  first  I 
met  with  nothing  very  exciting,  till  I came  to  the  description 
of  his  rising  from  his  chair  into  the  air,  and  floating  round  the 
ceiling,  leaving  marks  upon  it,  so  indisputably,  as  to  prove  the 
fact,  even  if  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  of  unblemished 
veracity  had  not  also  attested  it.  Over  and  over  again  did  I 
read  the  description,  and  on  each  reading  my  astonishment 
increased  in  proportion.  The  more  I reflected  on  the  feat, 
the  more  stupendous  it  appeared.  My  own  terrible  invention 
sank  into  comparative  insignificance  beside  it.  Here  was  the 
same  effect  produced  by  an  effort  of  the  will  which  I had  ac- 
complished only  by  the  most  profound  mathematical  studj. 
Nay,  more,  mine  was  merely  the  product  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity ; here  was  a product  which  set  all  laws  of  mechanics 
at  open  defiance. 

I had  one  hope  left,  and  that  was,  that  the  whole  would 
{•rove  to  be  a hoax,  and  I made,  among  those  I was  acquainted 
with,  inquiries  on  the  subject,  but  the  deeper  1 went  in  the 
question  the  more  perfect  did  the  evidence  appeal.  1 * effected 
from  indisputable  witnesses  that  the  experiments  took  place 
as  related,  and  I had  no  alternative  but  to  believe  them. 

The  more  I reflected  on  the  subject  the  more  astounded  1 
became.  Here  was  a power  which  conquered  every  law  of 
natural  philosophy.  Here  a heavy  body  floated  in  a fluid 
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■whose  specific  gravity  was  infinitely  lighter  than  itself.  The 
less  was  more  than  the  greater ; the  fighter  heavier  than  the 
. more  ponderous.  The  Almighty,  when  He  formed  the  world, 
established  the  principle  of  the  earth's  attraction  as  the  basis 
of  His  work ; here  His  omnipotent  fiat  was  set  at  nought  with 
' perfect  facility  and  impunity.  Who  was  this  being  who  set 
Heaven’s  laws  at  open  defiance  ? Could  he  be  a man  ? The 
idea  was  absurd.  Could  he  be  an  angel  l Xo,  or  he  would 
not  have  warred  against  God’s  laws.  There  was  but  one  con- 
clusion left,  he  must  be  Satan  himself  in  the  guise  of  a man. 
None  other  could  have  obtained  a power  of  the  kind.  Fur- 
ther reflection  tended  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion.  Air  Home, 
(I  prefer  calling  him  by  that  name,)  at  his  will,  could  rise  in 
the  air.  The  density  of  the  air  was  the  less  the  greater  was 
its  distance  from  the  earth.  The  fighter  the  atmosphere  the 
swifter  must  be  Mr  Home’s  progress  through  it.  When  he  had 
reached  an  altitude  where  the  rarification  of  the  air  became 
painful  to  man  his  velocity  would  increase.  Swifter  and 
swifter  would  his  flight  become  till  he  had  emerged  beyond 
the  earth’s  atmosphere,  when,  unimpeded  by  that  fluid,  his 
velocity  would  be  that  of  thought  itself. 

Once,  a ray  of  hope  presented  itself  that  I might  be  mis- 
taken in  the  conclusion  I had  arrived  at.  Although  the 
velocity  with  which  he  could  quit  the  earth  was  supernatural, 
the  means  by  which  he  could  revisit  it  appeared  wanting ; but 
this  seeming  flaw  in  my  reasoning,  alas  ! soon  vanished,  and 
the  process  by  which  he  could  return  appeared  to  my  mind 
with  terrible  distinctness.  If,  from  his  inhabiting  the  ponder- 
able human  form,  he  could  rise  through  the  lighter  atmos- 
pheric fluid,  by  resuming  his  imponderable  spirit-nature,  he 
would  naturally  descend  through  the  air  with  equal  rapidity, 
his  flight  being  the  more  rapid  as  the  atmosphere,  nearer  the 
earth,  became  the  denser.  All  the  combinations  now  appeared 
to  me  in  their  proper  and  perfect  light,  proving  with  what 
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awful  velocity  lie  could  quit  or  visit  the  earth  at  his  pleasure. 
Oh  ! how  fearfully  sublime  did  the  impious  poetry  of  his  nature 
now  seem  to  me  ! how  contemptible  was  the  machinery,  in 
comparison,  used  by  Milton  to  embodjf  his  Satan,  and  which, 
till  that  moment,  had  been  considered  by  me  as  so  grand  ! 

I now  began  to  consider  what  could  be  Mr  Home’s  mission 
on  earth.  Little  by  little  the  truth  became  apparent.  An 
old  Eastern  tradition  is  extant,  that  evil  spirits  can  physically 
do  no  evil,  unless  by  the  hands  of  mortals,  and,  like  most 
traditions,  it  was  evidently  founded  on  truth.  Mr  Home  was 
certainly  seeking  a mortal  who  would  carry  out  his  intentions 
in  his  war  against  the  world,  if  not  the  universe.  And  who 
could  that  mortal  be  but  myself,  who  had  invented  a system 
somewhat  analogous  to  his  own,  but  which  in  no  way  in- 
fringed on  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy  1 and  if  his  spiritual 
power  were  united  to  my  mechanical  power,  and  used  by  the 
same  hand,  what  would  be  the  result  ? The  power  of  Heaven 
itself  must  succumb  to  the  combination. 

The  moment  thus  terrible  thought  occupied  my  brain  my 
misery  and  alarm  knew  no  bounds.  That  Mr  Home  was  now 
upon  earth  solely  to  find  me  out  I was  convinced.  I deter- 
mined to  avoid  him  that  he  might  not  tempt  me.  I inquired 
of  my  different  acquaintances  for  a description  of  Mr  Home’s 
personal  appearance,  that  I might  know  him  when  1 saw  him, 
and  thus  escape  him.  Afterwards,  when  in  the  street  I saw 
any  one  answering  his  description,  I immediately  fled  another 
way.  One  day,  however,  in  turning  a corner,  1 met  a person 
who  appeared  so  perfectly  to  resemble  him  that  1 immediately 
concluded  it  was  he.  Being  close  to  him,  and  impossible  to 
avoid  him,  I determined  to  attack  him  resolutely  and  drive 
him  from  me.  I attempted  it,  but  lie  was  too  strong  for  me, 
and  he  gave  me  in  charge  to  the  police.  Too  late  1 found  out 
my  mistake,  but  the  magistrate,  falling  into  the  usual  error, 
concluded  I was  insane,  and  refused  to  let  me  go  till  some 
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one  undertook  to  take  charge  of  me.  My  solicitor  was  sent 
for.  He  kindly  assured  the  magistrate  that  he  would  be  an- 
swerable for  my  future  conduct,  aud  I was  then  released. 

Notwithstanding  th£  assurances  of  my  solicitor  to  the  con- 
trary, I felt  certain  that  Mr  Home  was  still  seeking  for  me. 
So  painful  was  the  impression  it  made  on  my  mind,  that  the 
arrival  of  my  dear  wife  in  England  the  next  day  hardly  gave 
me  the  slightest  joy.  She,  however,  was  as  kind  and  affection- 
ate as  it  was  possible  to  be.  My  distress  of  mind  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  my  solicitor  began  to  believe  in  the 
truth  of  my  statements,  and  suggested  that  if  I were  again  to 
reside  in  some  respectable  asylum,  where  great  care  was  used 
to  preclude  even  the  possibility  of  a visit  from  Mr  Home,  it 
would  be  a source  of  great  comfort  to  me.  I immediately 
caught  at  the  suggestion,  but  I positively  refused  to  be  again 
placed  under  the  care  of  Dr  Meadows.  This  he  immediately 
agreed  to,  and  proposed  an  asylum  near  Salisbury,  celebrated 
for  the  skill  of  its  proprietors  and  the  admirable  general 
arrangements  of  their  establishment.  To  this  I consented,  on 
condition  that  I should  be  allowed  an  interview  with  its 
physician  prior  to  placing  myself  under  his  care.  By  a singu- 
lar coincidence,  my  solicitor  told  me  he  had  called  on  him  that 
morning  about  some  business  of  his  own,  and  that  he  was  at 
that  moment  waiting  his  return  at  his  office.  He  proposed  at 
once  sending  a cab  for  him,  to  which  I immediately  agreed. 
When  the  physician  arrived  I found  him  a most  gentlemanly 
intelligent  man,  who  entered  immediately  into  my  views.  He 
admitted  my  reasonable  terror  of  Mr  Home,  and  assured  me 
the  first  order  he  would  give  should  be  that  that  gentleman 
should  never,  under  any  pretext,  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
asylum.  1 their  gave  my  consent  to  the  arrangement,  and  the 
next  day  I found  myself  domiciled  in  my  new  abode. 

When  I first  entered  it,  I felt  somewhat  sorrowful  at  finding 
myself  in  the  society  of  total  strangers,  but  the  next  morning 
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that  feeling  was  considerably  modified.  After  breakfast,  as  I 
was  walking  on  the  lawn  behind  the  house,  I saw  a person 
emerge  from  one  of  the  side-walks,  and,  on  nearer  approach,  I 
found  it  to  be  my  old  friend  Xerxes.  She  appeared  delighted 
to  see  me.  She  informed  me  that  she  had  at  first  been  taken  to 
Dr  Meadows’s  establishment,  but,  in  consequence  of  his  organ- 
building  mania,  she  had  refused  so  resolutely  to  remain  there 
that  they  were  obliged  to  remove  her.  She  was,  at  present, 
most  comfortable,  and  she  liked  not  only  all  the  arrangements, 
but  the  society  she  was  in  as  well.  I complimented  her  on 
her  determination  not  to  remain  in  Shirley  Hall,  and  we 
passed  the  morning  very  agreeably  together. 

In  conclusion,  my  mind  soon  recovered  its  proper  tone,  my 
health  improved,  and  I found  both  occupation  and  amusement 
in  compiling  my  adventures  in  Shirley  Hall  Asylum ; and, 
lastly,  from  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  establishment 
I am  at  present  residing  in,  I am  in  no  dread  of  a visit  from 
Mr  Home — my  spirit  is  at  ease,  and  the  universe  is  saved  from 
destruction ' 


THE  END. 
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■xun&'usmY — ((*JO0JEO  qsajj  e jo  eonBqo  aqq  9ABq  pire  ‘paqurequn  ajq  srq  daaq 
qnq  ‘adBasa  Xquo  qou  Xbiu  aq  qBqq  jepjo  ui  ‘tuiq  Xq  paqqnninoo  ainiJO  e jo  qnatu 
-qsiund  puB  qqiuS  aqq  jqasjaq  uodn  saqEq  oqAi  i uos  Xpio  jsq  jo  aauaSpipm-jaAO 
naeq  SBq  ajq  ui  jojjo  Aquo  esoqAi  ‘jeqqom  quanaoxa  puB  qsauoq  he  jo  qvqq 
si  Xjoqs  aq^  'quapBq  puE  jaAiod  qqiAi  uaqqiJAi  ‘Ajoqs  qnjuiEd  qsoin  E si  srqj;  „ 

•saasiH'VHd  and,  noa  aivx  y 
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